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Editorials 


FRONTIERS OF THE FUTURE 


RONTIERS are the handwriting of History on the face 
Ff: the earth. They are geographical results of non- 

geographical facts, the ultimate and visible consequences 
of many factors—cultural, economic, social and political— 
in the lives of nations. It is a mistake to say that frontiers 
make history; it is rather history that makes frontiers. 

In our generation we have often enough had experience of 
frontier problems being magnified into occasions of war. But 
in reality it is only when such problems get mixed up with 
others, and are overcharged with artificial significance, that 
they become fraught with the danger of war. Trouble has 
arisen only because the modern State has insisted on its politi- 
cal and strategic frontiers serving all sorts of other purposes 
—cultural, ethnic, linguistic, economic, and what not. The 
ideology of the National State has insisted on turning its 
frontiers into the boundaries of a particular cultural unity, 
an autarchic economic area, and often of much else. It is no 
wonder that frontier problems have hardened into dangerous 
rocks on which the frail ship of peace can easily founder. 

It is not the frontier itself but only the degree of importance 
which the “philosophy” of this or that State gives to frontier 
problems which creates international tension. Whenever a 
State insists on assuming the role of ultimate arbiter in every 
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detail of the economic and cultural lives of its citizens there 
is bound to be difficulty in solving the otherwise simple prob- 
lems of national boundaries. 

The frontiers of the future would cease to be a menace to 
international peace if we could only succeed in giving back 
to religion, to culture, to language, to economics the frontiers 
that belong to them, while giving to the State the boundaries 
or barriers that belong to the State. It is a simple historical 
fact that no culture (considered as a spiritual area with a 
common language, way of life, tradition and mode of educa- 
tion) has ever had a frontier that coincided perfectly with 
the boundaries of a State. In the same way, modern economic 
organization demands a widening of its frontiers in the name 
of international trade which simply baffles every attempt to 
keep it within political boundaries. Considering, too, how 
completely the State is dependent on the fluctuations of politi- 
cal power, it is surely folly to imagine that a change in State 
frontiers can do anything to affect the realities of cultural and 
economic life, except in a purely artificial sense. 

It is in the light of such reflections that a recent work, 
edited by Malborn W. Graham, assumes high significance.’ 
Its six chapters deal with Natural, Cultural, Political and 
Strategic Frontiers and with the Unity and Frontiers of the 
Americas. Prof. H. Arthur Steiner, dealing with Political 
Frontiers, points out that “before Munich” there existed 


180 different international boundary lines with an aggregate length of 
102,500 land-miles or more than four times the circumference of the globe 
at the equator. In Europe where the nationalism of the pre-Hitler era had 
produced many minuscule states within a fairly compact area there were four 
miles of international boundaries for every thousand square miles of national 


territory. 

In the Europe of 1938 there could be counted no fewer than 
fifty-six actual or potential frontier disputes. The number 
will be increased enormously at the end of the present war. 


IFRONTIERS OF THE FUTURE. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1941. Pp. xi, 140. $1.50. 
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Unless we can, in some way, deflate the significance of frontier 
problems, no solution will be possible. 

Prof. J. J. von Nostrand points out that religion and culture 
are today, as they have been throughout history, of prime and 
permanent importance in the formation of frontiers. Alex- 
ander the Great and his successors attempted to solve frontier 
problems by the intermingling of cultures on equal terms. 
Imperial Rome sought in some way to assimilate the cultures 
of subject peoples. But in both cases the lifespan of cultural 
frontiers has outlasted the political forms under which solu- 
tions of the problems were attempted. The conditions under 
which it might be possible to effect a cultural unity of the 
Americas are ably discussed by Professor Herbert J. Priestly. 

Prof. Lobanov-Rostovsky’s discussion of Strategic Frontiers 
has naturally an almost purely historical interest. Modern 
war in the air and Biitz attacks on the ground have completely 
changed former principles of strategic lines and frontiers. 

It is the first essay, that of Jan O. M. Broek on Natural 
Frontiers, that gives this volume its main value. His compre- 


hensive conception of the problems and his inferences from 
the facts of the present situation give us a guarantee that a 
solution can be found to all questions concerning the Frontiers 
of the Future. 


Though the right to self-determination of nations must be recognized as 
of great spiritual value, the tragedy of Europe is that this idea has become 
so dominant that it also rules the economic life. In other words, national 
boundaries have become economic barriers. If this is correct, then the only 
solution lies in pushing back the national criterion to its proper place—the 
sphere of cultural autonomy and in realigning political frontiers on the basis 
of broader integrated economic regions. 


This is a view which was set forth at some length in an 
article in THOUGHT (Vol. XVI, No. 62, Sept., 1941, pp. 433- 
443), “The Problem of Nationalities and the Future Peace.”’ 
It is a view that it may be well to test in the years that are 


immediately ahead of us. 
Fordham University. GUIDO ZERNATTO. 
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THE SOCIAL REFERENCE OF FICTION 


N A RECENT book, The Novel and Society, Miss 
I Monroe vigorously asserts that the majority of modern 
novels are weak in form, trivial in theme, confused in 
value and demoralizing in their effect upon the reader. After 
a brief declaration of her Christian and Aristotelian standards 
the author, a professor of literature at Brooklyn College, 
demonstrates her thesis that the “decline in literary effective- 
ness [is] incident upon a decline of the author’s conception 
of man” because “it is clear that a novelist’s ideas color not 
only the thought of his novel but the whole craftsmanship.” 
These central ideas are then examined in detail in essays on 
Sigrid Undset, Selma Lagerlof, Ellen Glasgow, Edith Whar- 
ton, Virginia Woolf and Willa Cather, all of whom, with the 
exception of Virginia Woolf, testify to the liberating force of 
philosophic standards and literary ideals. A concluding 
chapter contains an eloquent plea for a return to a Christian 
humanistic tradition which will rescue the novelist from his 
irresponsible concern with himself, with his technique or with 
mere propaganda. 

So forthright a declaration is ordinarily ignored by the 
literary world. It is difficult for them to understand that 
Miss Monroe is not demanding immediate conversion to the 
Catholic Church. Her casual references to Aristotle, St. 
Thomas, Jacques Maritain, Alfred Noyes, Mortimer Adler, 
Christopher Dawson, Nicholas Berdyaev are likely to appear 
unfair to those who recite the litany which begins with Zola 
and concludes with James Farrell. But they cannot ignore 
Miss Monroe’s book as contemptuously as they did Mr. 
Camille McCole’s Lucifer at Large some years ago. Where 
Mr. McCole was a single voice crying out in the wilderness, 
Miss Monroe has many powerful allies. During the last two 
years a number of important writers who do not share her 
premises seem to agree with many of her conclusions. To- 
gether, these critics form a powerful committee of protest 
against the decadence of American literature. 
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In his latest book’ Percy H. Boynton, one of the sanest 
academic critics, introduces a series of essays on the great 
names of American fiction with the following noteworthy 
remark: 

Up to now the people have always had something to believe in, and from 
time to time some one to look to as an embodiment of that belief: the power 
of faith, the power of social efficiency, the power of manifest destiny, the 
power of a righteous existing order. A reading of representative American 
novelists reveals at length the quandary in which America finds itself (p. 20). 


Like Miss Monroe, Professor Boynton finds traditionalists 
such as Mary Ellen Chase and Willa Cather more to his liking 
than Hergesheimer who “after being overwhelmed by the 
present has failed in his later efforts to capture the past.” 
Dreiser, Faulkner and Anderson are variously shown to be 
the victims of their own inadequacies and Sinclair Lewis is 
only partly absolved from his confessed surrender to “the 
sickly complex whereby one hates the lyrical . . . and per- 
versely proclaims ugliness.” Boynton’s closest approach to 
Miss Monroe’s position is contained in his final judgment on 
John dos Passos. Admitting dos Passos’ significance as an 
historian, Professor Boynton writes: “Until, however, through 
poetic or philosophical insight he comes to some clearer con- 
victions he cannot rise above his present state of reporter 
rather than interpreter or prophet” (p. 203). 

The concluding essay on “Knowledge and Wisdom” also 
tends to support Miss Monroe. Here Professor Boynton 
analyzes the baneful effects of the hybrid literary scientist 
who, when engaged in the study of human conduct, often out- 
does “the rawest amateur in the fantastic irresponsibility of 
his conclusions.” He calls for the humanist to refrain from 
imitating the scientist but to emulate the scientist’s care and 
precision in his proper field. Less specifically than Miss 
Monroe, Professor Boynton sees the need for standards. The 
humanist should cast his lot 


1AMERICA IN CONTEMPORARY Fiction. By Percy H. Boynton, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 273. $2.50. 
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with poet and philosopher and priest and prophet in the effort to redress 
the balance of a world in which the good gifts of science are offset by the 
forces of destruction that science has let loose. It is to restore a common 
faith in the things that are more excellent, a faith which, if it only be based 
on beliefs that are valid and vital, can actually become the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen (pp. 269-70). 


No less valuable an ally than America in Contemporary 
Fiction is an essay on the social, ethical and religious aspects 
of recent American Literature by Halford E. Luccock, Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics at Yale University.” Professor Luccock 
regards what Eugene Lyons has labeled (with some justice) 
the red decade of the 1930’s as “a story of erosion.” America 
lost her shirt and almost lost her soul. Financial collapse in- 
duced a moral panic among the writers of the time. Litera- 
ture became less the contemplation of life than a first-hand 
report of economic and other collective problems composed in 
an atmosphere of doubt, fear, violence and hatred. 

Although Professor Luccock finds a kind of inverted 
morality in the despair of contemporary writers, he is not 
disposed to admire their general direction. Hemingway’s 
characters are noted for their emptiness and abnormality. 
And Wolfe is severely criticized for his Narcissism. ‘A good 
deal of the bombast in Wolfe,” writes Dr. Luccock, “and the 
tiresome glorification of triviality come from this eclipse of 
God and the responsible soul, by the ego” (p. 108). 

This excessive subiectivism, born of the belief that man is 
purposeless, is also analyzed by Amos N. Wilder in his The 
Spiritual Aspects of Modern Poetry (Harper and Brothers, 
1940). For him, as for Dr. Luccock and Dr, Boynton, modern 
art is all too frequently the expression of the demoralization 
of modern society. The sense of the past and of human 
brotherhood has been lost and poetry especially shows the 
effects of “the uprooting from the land, the herding in slums, 
the mechanization of existence, the tortured sensibilities, the 






2AMERICAN Mirror. By Halford E. Luccock. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1940. Pp. vi, 300. $2.50. 
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anemic spiritual life of men far from their fundamental 
springs” (p. 85). 

With the coming of war a new sense of urgency could be 
detected. Archibald MacLeish, himself a rootless and nega- 
tive poet, renounced his past in The IJrresponsibles. Van 
Wyck Brooks spoke of our literary nihilism as “a death drive” 
in On Literature Today (E. P. Dutton and Company, 1941), 
and, in one of his best chapters in The Opinions of Oliver 
Allston (Dutton, 1941), “Coterie-Literature,’ he pilloried 
many modern authors with the line—‘“They doubt the value 
of life because they have so little of it” (p. 237). 

But it is not the literary men alone who have demanded 
affirmations from literature and society. In The Crisis of 
Our Time (Dutton, 1941) Pitirim Sorokin warns us of the 
peril resident in the sensate culture from which our literature 
was largely derived, and Mr. Guedalla, the brilliant bio- 
grapher of Winston Churchill, goes out of his way to under- 
line the British leader’s disgust for “the weak-kneed scepticism 
[which] found its expression in half-hearted policies and un- 
certain ethics” during the two decades between the wars. 

Miss Monroe’s thesis, then, is not without a great deal of 
support. Her book is a bold stroke delivered at the right 
time without the slightest apology to the bigwigs who have 
ruled and ruined the taste and the intellectual morale of many 
readers. When she says of Aldous Huxley’s novels that the 
“characters are so bored with their vices that they try to invent 
a moral code for the mere pleasure of breaking it” and when 
she blames Steinbeck for glorifying “the wrong people and 
the wrong qualities” she is not only administering a dose 
of common sense but making it palatable. 

The Novel and Society is not, however, a book which pre- 
tends to solve the problem of our literary decadence by a 
straight-from-the shoulder talk. Miss Monroe is well aware 
that many of the defects of fiction “are inherent in modern 
civilization or in the particular milieu . . . individual genius 
is not always final; society is in many ways the arbiter of a 
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man’s art through the things it holds dear . . .” Literature, 
especially fiction, is the record of a sinful people, often sinfully 
organized, and to write as though they were otherwise is to 
address oneself to those children of God who are rarely in- 
clined to read novels. Nevertheless; Miss Monroe is con- 
vinced that the great literary personality can go far towards 
conquering most difficulties. Thus, in her view, Sigrid Undset 
has, by her philosophic grasp of the meaning of the whole of 
life, tended to correct the nihilistic tendencies of modern 
fiction. To a less extent, the other four women triumph over 
the environment of disintegration by holding firmly to certain 
standards that give significance to human action. 

Unlike most critics, Miss Monroe is quite willing to pre- 
scribe a literature of the future. She urges a revival of 
morality plays and novels, allegories and refundiciones or 
adaptations of the classics. The imagination, she feels, has 
become atrophied by its bondage to the concrete and the par- 
ticular. “Release . . . will come through the contemplation 
of pure abstractions and through a conception of experience 
that is universal and particular at the same time . . . The 
novelist of today has everything to gain from mooring his 
work in such a philosophy as well as in the social currents 


of his day.” 
This is all to the good, and may indeed be the portent of 


great things to come. 


Fordham University. FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 
* * * 


LAW WITHOUT Gop 
I: A SYMPOSIUM in which sixteen American philos- 





ophers of law recently stated their views on the nature of 
law, all but one seemed to agree that there is no place for 
a suprasensible Absolute, that there is no place for God, in 
an explanation of what the law is.’ 


1My PuiLsospHy oF Law. Credos of Sixteen American Scholars. By J. W. Bingham 
et al. Boston: Boston Law Book Co., 1941. Pp. xii, 321. $5.00. 
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It is, perhaps, not surprising that among philosophers who 
have no place for God in the juridical order, there should be 
some who go a logical step further and divorce the law from 
the moral order and the order of justice. After all, no satis- 
factory analysis of moral obligation can be made that does 
not rest ultimately on a transcendent Absolute. The impera- 
tive that tells us we must do justice and avoid injustice makes 
ultimate sense only when we find an Omnipotent Will as its 
source. Some of the contributors to the Symposium try to 
analyze the notion of justice in its relation to law. Their 
efforts fail to satisfy the mind. Without God, morality and 
justice soon become meaningless words. 

The forthright realists seem to recognize this. At any rate, 
justice and morality do not enter their philosophy. Law for 
them is reduced to the de facto functioning of government. 
In the theory of the realists, says John Dickinson, “Law is 
simply whatever government does; it, therefore, necessarily 
ceases to be a guide for or limitation upon governmental 
action and becomes only another name for what has hitherto 
been called government without law” (p. 98). John Dewey 
says: “...in given cases we can judge what the law is as 
matter of fact only by telling how it operates, and what are 
its effects in and upon the human activities that are going 
on” (p. 77). Albert Kocourek declares: 


We inhabit a deterministic world of appearance. Such fields as aesthetics 
and ethics are illusions built on illusions, comparable in law to presumptions 
based on presumptions.... They are mere vagrant by-products. The world 
of reality knows nothing of the good, the true, the beautiful. It is neither 
rational nor irrational; it exists simply; and it embodies in itself all the 
possibilities of appearance in the phenomenal world. Natural law and an 
ultimate standard of justice, which even conventional reason must recognize 
as mere constructions of practical ideals created by the human mind, are 
examples of illusion on illusion (p. 175). 


Joseph Walter Bingham asks: “What is the law, in the 


sense of the field of our professional study? Is it not true 
that in this sense the law consists of the concrete functioning 
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of government?” (p. 10). And again he says: “Let us banish 
from our professional tenets the absurd dogma ‘a government 
of laws and not of men’” (p. 16). 

It becomes increasingly apparent that a philosophy of law 
which abandons God has taken the first step of a downward 
course. The second step, already taken by many realists and 
pragmatists, is this elimination of the basic concept of law 
as “a limitation of power or as an ideal order of justice which 
seeks impartially to decide the conflicts of mankind” (p. 152). 

Walter B. Kennedy, the one contributor who does not re- 
move God from the juridical scene, points out the essential 
similarity between these pragmatic and realist philosophies 
and the philosophies of dictator nations. He quotes a German 
jurist: “Law is that which is useful to the German nation”; 
and another Nazi: “Law is what Aryan men consider as law” 
(p. 152). 

The third step in the downward course will be the bold 
assertion that law is force and nothing else. This is another 
way of saying that might makes right. Mr. Kennedy informs 
us that European realists are already calling on their Amer- 
ican brethren to take that logical step and that the “outriders 
of realism in America are beginning to accept this extreme 
formula as a necessary and logical phase of realism” (p. 153). 

If the realists and pragmatists of legal philosophy do take 
this final step, what a distance we shall have traveled from 
the founders of the American nation, whose theory of a free 
government was based on the notion that man was endowed 
by God with inalienable rights which no government could 
invade. What a long way we shall have come, from a theory 
of democracy in which the power of the majority was power- 
less to touch these sacred rights of minorities to a theory in 
which the power of the majority makes the only rights there 
are! It is the whole road from democracy to totalitarianism. 

Our fears that American jurisprudence (at least the realist 
section of it) will take this final step seem to be only too well 
grounded when we remember that the intellectual progenitor 
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of realism, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., did take the final 
step. In his fundamental philosophy of law, he not only ex- 
cluded God and morality, but made physical violence the 
ultima ratio both of governments and individuals. According 
to Holmes, might makes right. His only ultimate or absolute 
was violence. ‘Public policy” was the only principle he 
deemed worth while. And public policy analyzed in the light 
of his philosophy (not of his decisions) means that the State 
can do as it likes because it has the physical power to do so. 
His philosophy of law in its fundamentals is a form of totali- 
tarianism so crude that it startles the uninitiate who stumbles 
upon it for the first time. 

My Philosophy of Law contains no teaching so obviously 
subversive of American democratic principles as Holmes’ 
philosophy is. But a philosophy of law that abandons God 
has taken the first downward step. It has sown seeds that 
can easily bear totalitarian fruit in our own land. Pascal 
said three centuries ago: “Justice without force is impotent. 
Force without justice is tyrannical. We must therefore com- 
bine justice with force.” Law without God leads to law with- 
out justice. The tyranny of totalitarianism is the end result. 

Weston College. 


JOHN C. Forb. 
» = & 


FAITH FOR TODAY 


Voice, has said: “The approach to God upon which 
young men today may come to Him is not sociological 
or aesthetic; it is intellectual. The faith that you represent 
must command the intellectual respect of youth” (p. 139). 
We might add, in the light of a recent work,’ not only of youth 


Pirie, as « R. M. Hutchins, writing in No Friendly 


1FaITH For Topay. Five Faiths look at the world. By Stanley High, Frank King- 
don, Gerald Groveland Walsh, S.J., Louis Finkelstein, Ph.D., Swami Nikhilananda. 
Introduction and Postscript by George V. Denny, Jr., Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc.; New York: Town Hall Press, 1941. Pp. x, 266. $2.00 
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but of the middle aged and of those who are reaching the 
end of life. Men and women today have grown tired of 
basing their religious convictions upon a vague emotion, a 
sentiment or a feeling. ‘The old methods of emotional ap- 
peal,” to quote President Hutchins again, “have lost their 
effectiveness....The appeal that must be made to them is the 
appeal to reason.” 

Many years ago a writer who left his mark on the history 
of Christian thought made this profound observation: God 
has so impressed Himself upon the human mind that men 
can neither comprehend Him, nor ignore Him.* They cannot 
ignore Him even when they deny Him, because the existence 
of God answers the deepest need of human nature—the need 
of the intellect for truth. Even those who would ask us to 
put aside our belief in a personal God and substitute in His 
place the ideals of the Good, the True and the Beautiful are 
unconsciously revealing the need of a personal God. They 
are making a God out of these ideals; and are they not con- 
ceiving their God as a person when they personify these 
abstractions? 

What is it that men are seeking today? They are seeking 
the truth. They want to be convinced that somewhere, some- 
how, this world with its patchwork of human events does 
make sense. For a long time we have been asking ourselves 
the question how things happen, and science has been trying, 
more or less successfully, to give us the answer. Yet we are 
not satisfied. Even if we knew down to the last detail how 
everything happens, there is still a deeper question left un- 
answered. What we really want to know is why things are 
at all. Why should there be a world? Why should there be 
a universe? This is the question that bothered Leibniz three 
hundred years ago, namely, why should there be something, 
rather than nothing. The answer to that question is God. 

“Seek, and you shall find.” If we seek long enough, and 
sincerely enough, in the path that is marked out by the craving 


*Hugh of St. Victor, De Sacramentis, I, iii (PL 176, col. 217). 
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of the intellect for truth, we shall find at the end of it the God 
who once gave joy to our youth but whom, perhaps, we have 
lost awhile. This does not mean that we shall find the answer 
to all our problems, nor shall we be able to understand what 
God is in Himself. Problems will still remain; mysteries 
will be left unsolved; but at least the intellect will have 
grasped that at the beginning of things there is One whose 
existence guarantees a rational explanation of the universe, 
even though the explanation may not be fully evident to us 
now. 

It is strange that some can think that faith is opposed to 
reason, as if we could believe what our intelligence knows to 
be untrue. The attempt to do so is credulity. Genuine faith 
rests upon the conviction that God exists. We cannot believe 
what a person says unless we know that he is. The world 
today needs this intellectual conviction. I venture to affirm 
that many more have it than some are willing to admit. Some- 
times people shy at a name. If you press them, however, 
they will admit to a conviction that there must be a cause to 
explain the universe, even though they cannot tell what this 
cause may be. 

This is what St. Thomas had in mind when he spoke of 
causality as one of the ways to God. If it is not unreasonable 
to look for a cause on a small scale to account for the effects 
we see in the world around us, is it not just as reasonable to 
look for a Cause on a large scale to account for everything 
that is? This is not to say that this will forthwith give us 
the Christian God; but it is at least an intellectual approach 
to God. Intelligent men are finally coming to see that it is 
the only way that carries conviction and satisfies their crav- 
ing for truth. 

It would be a strange reversal if Christians, so long dis- 
credited because of their clinging to the intellectual approach 
to God, should now abandon this path just when the uncertain 
ways of subjectivism and emotionalism are being discarded 
by thoughtful men and women. Many of our contemporaries 
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have tried other paths and found them misleading; they are 
coming to see that the path in which Catholics have been 
walking, the intellectual approach, is the one they have long 
been seeking. To tell them that that too is only an illusion 
and a snare would be to invite them to sink down into skepti- 
cism and despair. 

This does not mean that God is a mental abstraction: He is 
a reality. He is not just a postulate of the reason: He is a 
living God who has spoken to us and has revealed Himself on 
more than one occasion in the course of time. This is the 
heritage that Jews and Christians have in common: the voice 
of the living God preserved for us in the Scriptures. No matter 
how troubled or evil our days may be, there is one thing we 
can always be sure of: God exists, and therefore truth and 
justice will prevail. 

There is much talk today of getting back to fundamentals. 
There is nothing more fundamental than the existence of God. 
It is this conviction that has buoyed up men and women in > 
the past. It is this conviction that must sustain them in the 
trials of the present. 

Dunwoodte, N.Y. 

WILLIAM R. O’CONNOR. 





The Strategy of the 
Coming Peace 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


it may seem futile and presumptuous to write of the 

future peace. There is no time left to learn, by any 
other way than very costly experience, how difficult it is to 
wage war half prepared. If the United Nations do not pre- 
pare for peace better than they prepared for war, the world 
leadership which is bound to come to the victors in this gigan- 
tic struggle is doomed to quick disintegration. This would 
prolong indefinitely our tragic age of revolutions and of wars. 
The tremendous sacrifices made by so many peoples would 
have been in vain. 


W HILE WAR is rushing to a new and fearful climax 


TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


Victory is one thing; peace another. The cessation of hos- 
tilities, to be sure, will remove much pressure and anxiety and 
create an intense feeling of relief. Soon, however, people 
will awake to the fact that, in our period of total wars with 
their complete dislocation of all normal pursuits, the end of 
hostilities will leave everything in a state of unsettlement and 
continued suspense. Hence the post-war period will be 
fraught with grave dangers of economic and social disorgani- 
zation. There will be a psychological rebound from the exact- 
ing efforts and manifold restrictions and privations of the war. 
This is apt to bring forth irrational demands for an immediate 
return to “normalcy” at home. Internationally, pent-up emo- 
tions of people who have suffered the agonies of political per- 
secution, military defeat and occupation, or who have been 
haunted by the spectre of enduring such a fate, may lead to ex- 
tensive reprisals and policies conditioned by short views rather 
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than by the recognition of the objective exigencies of the situa- 
tion." We should now face these psychological dangers so 
that we may meet them by positive procedures to be put into 
operation without delay once the military decision has been 
won. We must develop a new strategy of peace if we are to 
give a lasting meaning and a positive value to military victory. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war many voices were raised 
demanding an early announcement of peace aims. While 
statesmen hesitated, Pope Pius XII pronounced five con- 
ditions of peace in his allocution on Christmas Eve, 1939*. Just 
because the Holy Father did not intend to offer his services as 
a mediator on this particular occasion® his postulates were all 
the more universal and significant in character. Not until 
about two years later, in the “Atlantic Charter,”*August 14, 
1941, did the leaders of the democracies formulate even in very 
general terms the objectives of the war. The long delay in 
committing the anti-Axis powers to peace aims even in the un- 
specific terms of the Atlantic Charter is not accidental. It cor- 


responds to the view (now enjoying wide acceptance) that the 
drafting of detailed plans for a permanent and stable peace 
must wait until the immediate dislocations of a war-torn world 
have been rectified.” Thus the concept of a “transitional 
period” is rapidly gaining recognition in all discussions of 


1It is encouraging to note that this danger is recognized in many circles. Cf. 
Leonard Woolf, “How To Make Peace,” The Political Quarterly, London, October- 
December, 1941, where he states: “The psychology of victors at the moment of 
victory is inappropriate for settling the ultimate destiny of the vanquished.” 

*See appendix to “Crisis of Christianity,” A Statement of the Bishops of the United 
States, November 14, 1941, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 

3Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol. XIX, No. 10, December 29, 1939. 

4F. P. B., Vol. XX, 44, August 22, 1941. The United Nations later joined this 
declaration. In addition to that it was announced in Moscow on December 29, 1941, 
that British and Soviet negotiators had achieved unity of views regarding post war 
organization of peace and security in Europe, F. P. B., Vol. XXI, No. 11, January 
2, 1942. Details of this agreement have not been made public although the terms 
of an understanding between London and Moscow are of prime importance to the 
people of the United States. 

5Compare, Barbara Ward, “Prolegomena to Peace Aims,” The Political Quarterly, 


July-September, 1941. 
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methods of settling the overwhelming problems that will beset 
the victors as well as the defeated nations once the order to 
cease firing has been issued.° 

It is more difficult to devise a successful strategy of peace 
than to map a military campaign. The purpose of warfare is to 
destroy the physical means of resistance of the opponent. Un- 
der modern conditions this entails highly complex and multi- 
lateral actions in the fields of economics, technology and, last 
but not least, political psychology. However, the objectives of 
all these innumerable activities can be clearly defined in their 
relation to the prime military end of war. Thus total war 
creates a specific framework of co-ordination of all social ac- 
tion. This system of references ceases to function the moment 
the reason of its inauguration is eliminated with the winning 
of the final battle. Now while the purpose of warfare can be 
defined in simple terms even if, as is the case today, the means 
to achieve it are highly complicated, the purpose of a strategy 
of peace in real terms is complex; and so are the methods that 
must be developed to carry it out. The experience of the last 
twenty-five years has demonstrated clearly that real peace 
cannot be established merely through the traditional devices 
of diplomacy. It must be founded on actual stability, order 
and justice. 

In our complex modern society this means in simple and 
concrete terms that internal and international political order 
is impossible under conditions of great economic instability.’ 
Furthermore, lasting peace is guaranteed only if international 
settlements are not contradictory to the basic relation of the 
strength of nations and if provision is made for a workable 
procedure to bring about peaceful adjustments from time to 


time. 


®The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace (8 W. 40th St., N. Y. C.)— 
the Chairman is James T. Shotwell—has dedicated its second report, February, 1942, 


to the Transitional Period. 
’This is not meant in the sense of Walther Rathenau’s misleading slogan, 


“Wirtschaft ist Schicksal,” which implies that all political problems can be solved 
by proper economic measures. 
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Thus the main problem of the strategy of peace is to bring 
into play, in well thought out inter-relation and succession, 
forces tending to strengthen the foundations of a stable order. 
Like the strategy of war, it requires a clear definition of the 
general situation, a keen realization of the obstacles, an effi- 
cient adjustment of specific methods to their special tasks and 
above all proper distribution and timing of the whole effort. 
It is further like the strategy of war in this that it can be 
unfolded only gradually and that many tactical problems must 
be tackled before the result of the general scheme can take 
final shape. Moreover, this strategy can succeed only if it 
is supported by a thorough understanding of its general neces- 
sity and objectives on the part of the people. Morale is just 
as important in times of peace as it is in times of war. 

While this grand strategy of reconstruction must proceed 
step by step, great care must be taken that nothing is done in 
an intermediate way during the transitional period that would 
interfere with the greater designs of the final settlements. 
Tactical blunders in the application of preliminary economic 
and political measures would frustrate the objectives of a 
lasting peace. Although the definite forms of such a peace 
cannot assume shape immediately, they must never be lost 
sight of. In the following brief discussion I shall try to bring 
into relief those factors in the long-range solution which must 
be included in the working out of the procedures which are 
to be put into effect at the end of hostilities. 

In the economic sphere, we must provide first for planned 
cooperation in reconstruction, later for systematic expansion. 
Politically, democracies will have to prepare traditional insti- 
tutions to maintain their ability to operate rationally under the 
strain of the immediate post-war difficulties: countries living 
now under dictatorships will require a period of internal con- 
solidation before venturing again into the practice of democ- 
racy. In the international field, a new organization of peace 
should be prepared but not completed during the transition 


period. 
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ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION AND EXPANSION 


The immediate problems of economic reconstruction will 
differ only in the degree of their difficulty not in any funda- 
mental aspect in different parts of the world. Everywhere, 
the end of hostilities will find alarming scarcities in all con- 
sumer goods ranging from foodstuffs to automobiles. Hous- 
ing shortages will be great due to the long interruption of 
building activities and to the fact that many dwellings and 
factories have been destroyed in the course of combat over 
wide areas. Industrial plants will be in a run-down condition 
after years of full utilization of equipment; railroads and 
highways will be in a state of disrepair. While large incre- 
ments of fixed capital will have been destroyed or will ap- 
proach obsolescence, enormous internal debts will have been 
piled up thus mortgaging a considerable proportion of the 
annual national income. 

Now paradoxical though it is, the very vastness of destruc- 
tion and the large amount of consumers’ deficits will make 
the problem of the immediate economic transition to peace 
easier rather than more difficult. The demand for raw ma- 
terials of all descriptions will continue to be high. Farm 
products from North America and from parts of South Amer- 
ica will begin to flow to distressed areas in Europe and Asia.* 
Revived demand for peace-time producer and durable con- 
sumer products will keep operations at a high level for some 
time once the process of the conversion of the plants for peace- 
time production has been completed. Under these circum- 
stances, the volume of post-war unemployment could be held 
reasonably low for some time. To assure this, arrangements 
should be made immediately after the armistice to shorten 
working hours so as to spread the opportunities of employ- 
ment. Overtime work should be allowed only exceptionally, 


8The problem of financing this flow of food and raw materials can be solved in 
connection with the disposal of the now idle gold stock in this country. Compare 
Henry A. Wallace “Foundations of Peace,” The Atlantic Monthly, January, 1942. 
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if ever.” Proper timing of economic measures must also be 
applied to public finance. During the first period of high 
activity, the tax rates must be kept at their previous war-time 
level. 

The lowering of the tax burden must be timed to coincide 
with the first signs of a decline of business once the original 
impact of the post-war boom has spent itself. Coming at such 
a crucial moment the easing of taxes can help sustain con- 
sumers’ purchasing power. Due to the present full employ- 
ment at high money wages, unemployment compensation funds 
will have accumulated large reserves at the end of the war. 
In this way, this country will be much better prepared to meet 
a depression than it was in 1930.” 

But is such a depression inevitabler ‘This is the all im- 
portant economic issue of the post-war era. If we do not 
find means to avoid a new economic stagnation of the type 
that prevailed in the unfortunate 1930's, purely political solu- 
tions will prove to be shortlived. 


Thus the long-range problem of the new peace economy is 
full employment. We have it at present under the pressure 
of war. If we can have it under such conditions, why did we 
fail to employ all our resources and men in times of peace? 
To assume that we need a war to solve this problem at least 
temporarily would be tantamount to admitting a breakdown 
not only of our institutions but even of our ability to think 


5In my article, “Aspects of National Defense,’ THouGHT, December, 1940, I ad- 
vocated a suspension of the maximum working hours provided by the Fair Labour 
Standards Act of 1938. The suggestion was an application of the principles of proper 
timing of social policies. The coincidence of the shortening of the work week and 
the beginning of defense production was unfortunate even if it meant increase in 
overtime payments rather than an actual change in working hours. Recent attempts 
to remedy the original mistake in timing highlighted the difficulties that arise in 
adjusting a situation that should not have been allowed to develop. New factors of 
psychology and prestige had been created which could not be overlooked. 

10There is strong sentiment at this time against federalization of unemployment 
insurance, although the employment services which are an organic part of this scheme 
had to be taken over by the Federal government to bring order out of chaos on the 
labor market. The sentiments mentioned above will change in direct proportion 
to the depletion of funds in the several states. 
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constructively. Fortunately, it is becoming recognized that 
there might be a more general lesson contained in modern war 
economy than was believed only a short while ago. In war 
time, the level of total spending is constantly kept at the level 
of maximum production. To maintain such a balance in 
peacetime and to prevent total spending and income from 
dropping below the ability of our resources to produce goods 
is the problem we have to solve." It can be mastered only if 
we have continuous economic expansion and growth of effec- 
tive demand.” This is merely the other side, in terms of in- 
vestment and of income, of the fact that modern technology 
enables us, and will continue to enable us, to produce more 
and more. 

Now to adjust our policies to this exigency we must remove 
once and for all those unnecessary political obstacles that were 
allowed to obstruct economic development in the interwar 
period. The lease-lend principle which has been reaffirmed 
and extended in the agreement of February 24, 1942," is the 
final repudiation of the nonsense of reparations and inter- 
allied war debts which made sound economic adjustments 
impossible after the last war. But the omission of past mis- 
takes will not in itself provide for new positive solutions. 
The political principle of self-determination must be balanced 
with the requirements of the economics of large-scale pro- 
duction and general expansion. Hence the reestablishment 


Prof. A. Hansen of Harvard, Special Economic Adviser to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, has outlined this question in a pamphlet, “After 
the War—Full Employment,” issued by the National Resources Planning Board. He 
hints at the fact that we cannot bank too much on static relations between labor and 
output. The main problem today is to keep labor as a whole fully employed while 
the application of technical improvements continues. The assumption that tech- 
nology does not create long-run displacement is valid only for a system in its highest 
stage of dynamic development. 

The Anglo-American Agreement of February 24, 1942, Article VII, emphasizes 
“expansion by appropriate international and domestic measures of production, em- 
ployment and the exchange of consumption goods.” Other governments are expected 
to join the contracting parties in these objectives (New York Times, February 25, 


1942). 
13See footnote 12. 
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of political independence of nations must be carried out with 
proper safeguards against a revival of economic nationalism 
and the artificial promotion of industries to increase alleged 
national self-sufficiency in small areas. The cooperation of 
industries in Europe on an international plane, which has 
made already huge strides in the last twenty years, must be 
improved further to avoid duplication of efforts, overexten- 
sion of capacity and ruthless practices with their constant pres- 
sure on producers to maintain a competitive price level 
through labor-saving devices. To avoid these and other dis- 
locations, vertical combinations of industry groups transcend- 
ing national boundaries must be strengthened. Rates of ex- 
change must be stabilized under proper consideration of the 
price levels so that excessive deflation with its depressive ef- 
fects can be avoided. This can be done without returning to 
internal gold standards. All that is required is a broadening 
of the principle of stabilization funds. The lowering or elim- 
ination of tariffs and the economic cooperation of industries 
on the international level are no more than the prerequisites; 
they are not the full answer to the problem of expansion that 
is posited by the state of our technological advance. 

In order to develop a new approach it is necessary for us 
to broaden our understanding of a dynamic economic situa- 
tion. Traditionally we associate with economic expansion 
merely the dynamics of individual enterprise propelled by 
the expectations of profits and the workings of free competi- 
tion. But these factors are capable of carrying the economic 
system forward through periodic reverses and push its gen- 
eral level even higher only as long as expansion is an exten- 
sive rather than an intensive process. Now it is in the nature 
of such an extensive development that it cannot continue in- 
definitely.“ Ata certain point, the rate of this type of expan- 
sion is bound to decrease, and then an economic standstill is 


MThis problem has been discussed widely under the somewhat misleading title 
“economic maturity.” Cf. O. Lange, “Is the American Exonomy Contracting?” 4 meri- 
can Economic Review, September, 1939. 
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not too far off. At this juncture expansion must turn from 
the extensive to the intensive form to avoid stagnation. By 
this we mean the change from a concern to enlarge economic 
fields to an attempt to penetrate existing markets more deeply. 
In far-advanced countries the intensive expansion must move 
in the direction of adjusting purchasing power to the rising 
levels of productivity through careful correlations of private 
and public investments on the one side and on the other side 
the canalizing of additional income so that it will take off 
the markets the increased output. In the world at large, dif- 
ferentials in standards of living are still so great that intensive 
expansion can go on for long periods to come. To achieve 
this, large investments must be made in relatively undeveloped 
areas to improve transportation, sanitation and education to 
build up effective demand. To avoid unsystematic financial 
operations a clear understanding must be achieved among all 
advanced industrial nations on the distribution of such efforts. 
The period of colonial and imperialistic capitalism is coming 
to an end in this war. A new era of wider diffusion of the 
benefits of technical progress among all peoples must be in- 
augurated under the natural leadership of those nations that 
have a head start in industry. This new concept of economic 
expansion is not sheer philanthropy nor is it a gigantic inter- 
national W.P.A. project. It is rather the only way to keep 
our advanced industrial systems operating at capacity. To 
that extent the old industrial countries are only helping them- 
selves if they devise new means to help others. 

It is here that the economic superiority of the principles 
for which the United Nations fight becomes apparent. Hit- 
ler’s “Order” is based on the perpetuation of social and politi- 
cal differentials. If he ever allowed the nations of varying 
degrees of “inferiority” substantially to improve their stand- 
ards of living, the material as well as the ideological basis 
of the international Nazi system would disintegrate. This 
alleged new order is in reality an attempt to make differentials 
of political and economic status permanent and static. Hence 
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this whole system is contradictory to the objective exigencies 
of modern economic conditions which can prevent stagnation 
only through ever wider diffusion of higher standards of 
living. 

To work out such a new dynamics of intensive economic 
expansion, new types of institutions and methods must be es- 
tablished both on the national and international level. Sched- 
ules of development must be worked out, proper distribution 
and timing of the relative roles of private and public invest- 
ment must be decided on. The effort must be spread over long 
periods to minimize violent booms and depressions. It is not 
necessary at this time to go into details of such new economic 
policies. ‘These must wait for an analysis of the actual condi- 
tions as they will shape up at the end of the war. There is 
no need for great haste. Since the period of immediate eco- 
nomic rehabilitation will last for several years after the armis- 
tice, sufficient time will be available to inaugurate organiza- 
tions and measures to become operative once the reconstruction 
period is coming to a close. But if we miss this golden op- 
portunity, a new economic collapse would be inevitable. This 
time we should not even have the excuse that we could not 
possibly have foreseen it. We can see this danger clearly and 
we must develop a long-range economic strategy to meet it. 
Only then will there be that sense of economic security which 
is one of the main elements of political stability. 

Thus reconstruction and expansion emerge as the economic 
problems of the new peace. They are embodied in such con- 
crete correlated objectives as full employment and increasing 
purchasing power. With the definition of these aims the con- 
troversies between believers in old-fashioned capitalism, so- 
cialism and other slogans of the nineteenth century lapse into 
insignificance. They must not be allowed again to dominate 
our thinking to the extent of hampering an unbiased and 
realistic approach to the economic problems of our period. 
We must stop debating choices in terms of ideological alterna- 
tives that have long ceased to have any real meaning. The 
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choice is between full employment and expansion and unem- 
ployment and paralysis. Democracy cannot long survive eco- 
nomic disintegration. If we bear this in mind we shall not 
find it too difficult to part with some cherished habits of wish- 
ful thinking and we shall discover that the adopting of new 
methods is less dangerous to the preservation of basic natural 
rights than the retention of unworkable institutional patterns 
and formulae. 










POLITICAL RESUSCITATION 





The transitional period should not extend beyond the time 
required for immediate reconstruction and the preparation of 
the long-range schemes of economic expansion. If this period 
is prolonged further or if, as some advocate, no time limit is 
to be set at all, there will remain such an element of uncer- 
tainty in the whole situation that confidence cannot return. 
This would project all plans for systematic economic develop- 
ment into a political vacuum where they are bound to fail. 
The time immediately following the signing of the armistice 
presents not merely economic difficulties. The main problems 
are in the political sphere. Broadly speaking they fall into 
two categories: the redrafting of frontiers and the develop- 
ment of efficient governments especially in those countries 
where the present dictatorships will not survive the end of 
the war. 

With regard to the first question, the experience of the last 
war has demonstrated fully that the principle of national self- 
determination can be carried out only in exceptional cases in 
a manner that would approximate the ideal of a one-nation 
State. In many parts of the world, industries, trade and trans- 
portation have not paid any attention to the ethnical distribu- 
tion of population groups. In Western as well as in Central 
Europe contiguous industrial areas extend over districts in- 
habited by people speaking a number of different languages. 
Hence, no matter what practical solution may be worked out, 
it will always leave some minorities within the political 
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boundaries of States constituted by a majority of another 
nation. But the impossibility of finding an ideal answer to 
this vexing problem should not forestall attempts to find the 
best obtainable solutions. This should be comparatively easy 
in cases where populations belonging to the same ethnical 
stock live in contiguous areas. To keep them divided or to 
re-establish political frontiers based on arbitrary lines origi- 
nally fixed by claims of dynasties would be a deplorable at- 
tempt to turn back the wheels of history. The least that should 
be done in such cases is to give the populations an opportunity 
to voice their final decision in a free vote supervised by dis- 
interested powers. Such a plebiscite should be taken only 
towards the end of the transitional period after some degree 
of economic prosperity has been restored and political con- 
solidation has advanced. Smaller countries reconstituted in 
reasonable application of the principle of self-determination 
will find it convenient to develop especially close ties with 
certain other nations.” Such combinations, however, should 
not be allowed to develop into alliances of the old type. They 
can contribute to the growth of a new stability if they are 
conceived from the beginning as parts of a larger framework 
of future international cooperation. 

What of the problem of Germany? It may suffice to state 
that no serious responsible statesman can entertain even for a 
moment the idea of breaking up Germany into a number of 
small States. Such projects are not made more attractive by 
suggesting that Catholic blocs be formed in western and south- 
ern Germany, the latter perhaps in some sort of a union with 
Austria. Apart from the fact that such a break-up of the 
unity of a great nation is contradictory to the often expressed 
will of the people concerned, to advocate such a relapse into 
an unfortunate past from a supposedly Catholic point of view 


15Declarations to this effect have been made by delegates of Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Poland and Yugoslavia. A “Central and Eastern Planning Board” has been estab- 
lished by representatives of these nations on January 7, 1942. Cf., The Polish Review, 
Vol. II, No. 6, February 9, 1942. 
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would merely be a manifestation of a dated provincialism. 
The great advance of the German Catholics in their general 
participation in the affairs of the whole nation which was so 
noticeable before Hitler came to power would be nullified 
by such a withdrawal into the modest role of sectionalism.” 
It seems that such fantastic schemes have not found a favor- 
able reception in responsible quarters and it is to be hoped that 
the German people will be made to understand, in the most 
unmistakable terms, that the defeat of Hitlerism does not 
mean the end of the modern German State.” 

A transition period will be particularly necessary to facili- 
tate the inner consolidation of countries whose present regimes 
will collapse with defeat. Democracy must grow; it cannot 
be imposed from without.” It does not make sense to intro- 
duce democratic institutions while people are still near the 
starvation level. Even if democracy were inaugurated at the 
moment of collapse the post-war crisis should, of course, be 
attributed to the policies of National Socialism. But whether 
this would be the actual psychological reaction of people is 
at least doubtful. The ease with which it was possible to 
create a “stab in the back” myth in 1919 should be a warning 
against a repetition of the attempt to introduce democracy at 
the moment of defeat. To this we must add that the history 
of the last decades has destroyed the naive assumption that 
the actually existing democratic institutions are the only pos- 
sible realization of the great principles of democracy. In 
many traditionally democratic countries, some of the branches 
of government have operated at such a low rate of efficiency 
that we should at least not preclude the possibility of attempt- 
ing the invention of new forms of democratic procedure where 


16Cf., Arnold Brecht, “European Federation,’ Harvard Law Review, Vol. LV, 
No. 4, February, 1942, footnote 3, p. 569. 

NCf., The declaration of Secretary Eden to that effect underlining an earlier state- 
ment of Prime Minister Stalin (A.P. dispatch of March 4, 1942, Herald-Tribune, 
March 5, 1942). 

18Cf., Brecht, Joc. cit., p. 574. He gives a penetrating analysis of the difficulties 
that would arise if the attempt should be repeated to impose democracy. 
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a new start has to be made after the disappearance of dicta- 
tors. This can be done more readily once we realize that 
certain elementary principles of political decency can be re- 
introduced immediately in the defeated nations without preju- 
dicing the ultimate forms of a new constitution. 

To illustrate what can be done without loss of time after 
the breakdown of Hitlerism in Germany, we have only to 
consider some of the things the Nazi system has done to the 
social structure. It has made religious education and the 
freedom of the Church a mockery; it has perverted the sense 
and the process of justice; it has introduced elements of cor- 
ruption into a hitherto clean administration; it has suppressed 
all free manifestations of the human spirit through the politi- 
cal regimentation of culture.” Finally, it has created a feeling 
of helplessness in all thinking and decent people which is 
sometimes mistaken by superficial observers for an excess of 
docility. 

Now this sad catalogue indicates what measures can be ap- 
plied without delay once Hitlerism is gone. First of all, 
there can be an immediate re-establishment of genuine reli- 
gious freedom. The Church must resume its educational 
responsibilities. Many of the religious organizations which 
have been suppressed will have to be started again. This does 
not, however, include a reviving of a political party, because 
this would prejudice the broader question whether a later 
return to political pluralism is feasible or even desirable. A 
civilized administration of justice can be secured by repealing 
particularly repulsive laws such as certain Nazi additions to 
the general part of the penal code, race and sterilization 
statutes and similar manifestations of political insanity. The 
judiciary must be freed of political appointees and of those 
who have cooperated in transforming the administration of 
justice into its opposite. Sabotage in government agencies, 
even after the elimination of the Nazi administration, can be 


19Cf., N. S. Timasheff, “The Legal Regimentation of Culture in National Socialist 
Germany,” Fordham Law Review, January, 1942. 
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prevented by certain administrative techniques which do not 
warrant detailed discussion here. An entirely new police 
force must be developed. The task of rebuilding a responsible 
and self-respecting press must be started. However, the in- 
struments of influencing public opinion, including the uni- 
versities, must not be allowed to develop again, as in the days 
of the Weimar Republic, into centers of a resistance to de- 
mocracy which hides behind the screen of misunderstood con- 
cepts of freedom of press, assembly and education. 

In this first phase after the breakdown of Axis dictatorships 
the foundations must be laid for the formation of new political 
forces. This requires a realistic understanding of the vast 
problem of re-education that is involved. Many misgivings 
have been uttered particularly about the state of mind of that 
large proportion of the younger generation in Germany, which 
has been exposed so long to Nazi indoctrination. Here, again, 
the judgment should not be based merely on outward mani- 
festations of willing conformity. Nor must it be overlooked 
that the ultimate failure of Hitlerism in its own terms, and 
on the level of sheer power, will have an immensely sobering 
effect even on present-day young Hitler fanatics. However, 
that there will remain a real problem for the consolidation 
of a new peaceful system cannot be denied. It cannot be solved 
simply by disbanding the Nazi youth organization without 
replacing it with something else. The mere dissolution of 
this group would only revive the old pattern of innumerable 
German youth movements” and associations. It would allow 
the continuation of an underground Nazi youth movement 
perhaps in the guise of re-established older organizations. 
The positive approach to this all important aspect of political 
reconstruction would be the founding of a new strongly guided 


20Communities of young people with definite patterns of sociability and self-govern- 
ment are so deeply rooted in modern Germany that they cannot be neglected in a 
discussion of post-war conditions. The Hitler youth movement is, like many other 
Nazi organizations, a distortion and exploitation of legitimate institutions for the 
purpose of political domination. 
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community of young people in which they will be led to a 
realization and appreciation of political values and atttitudes”™ 
that they have had no opportunity of knowing while under 
the spell of Nazi propaganda. 

In the adult groups, political life cannot simply resume 
where it was stopped in 1933, For a number of formerly 
prominent political leaders this may be hard to admit but it 
is Clear that there can be no return to the status quo of party 
politics. In this connection it is not without significance to 
remember that the political institutions of the Weimar Re- 
public ceased to function normally as early as the summer 
of 1930 when it became clear that the various political parties 
were no longer able to combine effectively in forming coalition 
governments. 

A new beginning must be made systematically. A nucleus 
of new political forces will emerge from the now invisible 
active centers of opposition against the present system. The 
first step will be to restore the traditions of local self-govern- 
ment to the cities and counties. The next will consist in the 
re-establishment of genuine unions and employers’ organiza- 
tions after the present fraudulent “labor front” has been abol- 
ished. The revival of these independent groups will have to 
be accompanied by their combination and cooperation in re- 
gional and federal bodies.” Thus gradually new institutions 
will grow, new political ideas and attitudes will develop. 
Only then will the time have come to give definite expression 


21In Germany this cannot be done merely in schools or even in religious organiza- 
tions. Special forms and activities must be developed in which opportunities of 
leadership in their own circles are offered to young people. It should also be con- 
sidered that physical facilities especially innumerable youth hostels and homes for 
the carrying out of these activities have been created in the last twenty years. The 
old political parties failed to understand the urgency of this problem. Cf., F. Baer- 
wald “Zur Frage der Politischen Jugenderziehung,” Hochland, 1928. It should be 
noted that a considerable part of those who voted the Nazi ticket between 1928 and 
1933 were voters for the first time. 

22This setup was outlined already in Article 165 of the Weimar Constitution. 
However, this provision of the constitution was not supplemented by definite special 


legislation. 
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to the political structure of the people and to work out a new 
procedure for the central government itself. 







INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 





Just as unrealistic as an immediate transition to democracy 
everywhere would be the setting up of an ambitious inter- 
national superstate before there has been a considerable cool- 
ing-off period. Such a postponement will be facilitated if 
careful economic and political provisions are made for the 
transitional period. 

The League of Nations did not include as Charter members 
the defeated countries although they had gone the whole way 
in adopting democratic institutions. Germany was admitted 
only in 1926. Perhaps this delay was unavoidable in view of 
the still aroused feelings. But if this was the case, the definite 
inauguration of the League should have been held up until 
a time when it could have been founded on the broadest 
possible basis. 

It is generally agreed that the new League should be pro- 
vided with more effective means to assure peace. This would 
require a simplified machinery to start action against aggressors 
and military forces to back up the policies of this international 
organization. But just because these are the minimum re- 
quirements of a streamlined new League, they can be worked 
out only in connection with the final peace settlement, that is 
to say, towards the end and not at the beginning of the transi- 
tional period. Only then will it be possible to arrive at com- 
prehensive solutions of the problem of the limitation of arma- 
ments, While military predominance of the victors will 
naturally be maintained in the transitional period, the new 
peace must be based on proportionate limitations” of military 
and naval establishments and adequate sharing of all nations 


3The emphasis will be on limitation of future armaments as to number, types 
of weapons, and so on, rather than on immediate disarmament of the victorious 
powers. In the long run discriminatory armament policies must be abandoned in 
favor of common contributions to an international police force. 
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in the force at the disposal of the new League. This proposal 
to make haste slowly in the process of creating a new League 
will disappoint ardent advocates of immediate perfect solu- 
tions. In order to meet their objections while allowing for 
the proper working out of definite plans it may be advisable 
for all governments to enter into a solemn pledge to establish 
such an organization at the moment of the signing of the 
armistice. This promise should be made by victors and van- 
quished alike. During the transitional period, the difficult 
question can also be ventilated, how far the new League could 
go in demanding the observation of certain basic principles 
of natural law by all members. This should include guaran- 
tees of religious freedom, of equality before the law and the 
respect of rights of national minorities wherever such groups 
are desirous to avail themselves of such minority status. How- 
ever these and other elements of a Bill of Rights should not 
be incorporated in an international statute. They should 
rather be enacted by the nations desiring to participate in the 
League.” 

All this may not exactly sound like the political millennium. 
But we must definitely awake to the realization that political 
perfectionism has more often led to complete failures than an 
attempt to disentangle complicated situations step by step but 
within the framework of a clearly conceived long-range plan. 
To do so a type of statesman is required that is utterly dif- 
ferent both from revolutionary mass leaders and from weak 
politicians whose main interest is in re-election no matter on 
what general principles. The world needs the rise and the 
consolidation of a new art of politics, firm in the definition 
of objectives, flexible in the selection of methods, sensible in 
the question of timing. 

A new sense of responsibility and, as it were, a passionate 
detachment is required to prevent a collapse of our system 
of living. We shall never succeed if we insist on maintaining 


24Cf. Brecht, loc. cit., pp. 577 ff. 
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permanently a spirit of discrimination and self-righteousness. 
Mr. Eduard Benes seems to conceive of the coming peace in 
a spirit that does not contribute very much to a constructive 
solution. Based on the thesis that the Germans as a nation 
and State are responsible for Hitler and Himmler just “as 
Americans are for Lincoln and Roosevelt,” he suggests that 
Germany should become a decentralized confederation and 
that the frontiers of 1938 should be subject to “rectifications 
in favor of her neighbors if such are demanded by considera- 
tions of European security.” Not even the status quo, it would 
seem, quite satisfies the Czech leader. 

That Germans are as responsible for Hitler as Americans 
are for Roosevelt is not to be taken seriously. Roosevelt was 
elected to his office three times in entirely free elections all of 
which were hotly contested with the majority of the news- 
papers aligned against him. Hitler, too, ran for President 
in Germany in a similarly free election in 1932. He was 
overwhelmingly defeated by a large majority of the voters. 
Some months later through backroom manipulations he was 
appointed Chancellor in a coalition government. He had no 
popular majority behind him and he knew it. Goering’s 
Reichstag fire*® conveniently set the stage for a coup d’état 
which meant among other things that all subsequent “elec- 
tions” were strictly of Dr. Goebbel’s making. As for Himm- 
ler he was never elected to any office. His main assignment 
is to crush the resistance of the German people to Hitlerism. 
His concentration camps are proof that the German people, 
far from being responsible for Himmler, are his first victims. 
It is a fact often overlooked that Germany today is an occu- 
pied country. It has been in a state of siege ever since the 
Nazis usurped power. Many of the ghastly things that are 


2°5Cf. Eduard Benes, “The Organization of Post War Europe,” Foreign Affairs, 


Vol. 20, No. 2, January, 1942, p. 230. 
*6That Goering is involved in this unique bit of arson is conceded even by such 
a convinced former appeaser as Sir N. Henderson. Cf. Failure of a Mission, New 


York, 1940, p. 76. 
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now happening in Europe wherever the Nazis have extended 
their reign of terror first occurred in Germany. 

No one can deny that there is much guilt involved. In many 
cases it consists of individual crimes which must be punished. 
But there is also a general guilt of omission; there has been 
unwillingness to see evil, to resist it, to make preparations 
against it. Our whole civilization, and not Germany alone, 
is implicated in the catastrophe of the last few decades. We 
all share some of the responsibility. Attempts to localize or 
to shift this burden will not lead away from the basic causes 
of our failures, Peace if it is to be more than the adjourn- 
ment of war, must be based ultimately on the consciousness of 
our common guilt and a resolve to make in all humility a new 
attempt to build a Christian world order. Victory will not 
bring this order but it will make it again possible. To fight 
for such a possibility is a privilege and an obligation. 





Four Centuries of 
Political Idolatry 


Ross HOFFMAN 


HE CRISIS in Christendom is sharpening the per- 
ception of deeper spiritual forces at work through the 
modern centuries. Historians are pondering many 
things they barely noticed not very long ago, and even the eyes 
of journalists grow more acute. The observation is provoked 
by three recent books’ which on first glance appear disparate; 
yet they bear common witness to that revival of paganism 
which is the essence of the great disaster. The first is a broad 
historical account of the rise of the political idolatry which 
is today commonly called totalitarianism. The second is an 
inquiry into minds and souls of the nineteenth century, an 
inquiry that goes far in showing how it has been so easy for 
the ancient gods and fates to re-establish their dominion over 
mankind. The third is a vivid picture of these enemies at 
their old game of making sport with men and winding them 
anew in chains. 

Professor McGovern traces the streams of thought and 
doctrine which come together and culminate in the contem- 
porary ideology and activity of National Socialism and 
Fascism. ‘The product of his labor is great and impressive: 
a quarter-million word history of something that has plagued 
Christendom with increasing malignancy since early modern 
times. I do not know its name; nor does Professor McGovern. 
For want of a better word he calls it “fascism,” but I think he 
would agree that Friedrich Schlegel was nearer the essence 


1FroM LuTHER To Hitter. By William Montgomery McGovern. New York: 


Houghton-Miffin, 1941. Pp. xiv, 683. $4.00. 
Darwin, Marx, WAGNER. By Jacques Barzun. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1941. 


Pp. xii, 420. $2.75. 
Bertin Diary. By William L. Shirer. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1941. Pp. vi, 605. 


$3.00. 
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of the thing when he called it “political idolatry . . . demon 
of political destruction . . . the anti-Christian spirit of govern- 
ment, which wishes to mislead the age and control the world.” 
More than a hundred years ago, Schlegel wrote that until this 
idolatry was abolished “the house of the Lord, where peace 
and righteousness embrace each other, can never be founded 
on a renovated earth.” He looked back over three centuries 
of desolation wrought by resurrected political paganism, but 
we have four in our perspective and the last things to come 
have surely been the worst. The author of this book brings 
the whole development into review, and in great detail. No 
element, no one of the tributary rivulets flowing into the main 
stream, has escaped his attention; and if his perception of the 
nature of political phenomena is not always as sharp as one 
wishes, it would be impossible to praise too much his industry, 
his justice and objectivity, and the comprehensive sweep of 
his survey. 

The genealogy of this political idolatry (which Professor 
McGovern chooses to call “fascism’’) is ancient, going far 
back into our pre-Christian past. Plato, it is often said, was a 
fascist, because he believed that the State should be directed 
by an elite minority and should dominate completely the pri- 
vate citizen. However that may be, this Platonic etatism 
went into eclipse during the Christian middle ages and did 
not emerge again until the sixteenth century. At that time 
the commonwealth of Christendom dissolved and national 
states arose, with religion nationalized and governed by deified 
princely power. This was the meaning of Luther and Henry 
VIII, of Anglicanism and Gallicanism. The State, which 
(according to Professor McGovern) the medieval world had 
barely known, rose as the mightiest thing in human affairs; 
and its worshipers and apologists, whether rationalists and 
pragmatists such as Hobbes, Bodin and Grotius, or divine- 
right doctrinaires such as James I and Sir Robert Filmer, or 
practical statesmen such as Richelieu and Mazarin, were 
etatists ; that is, servitors of “authority” and disciples of a new 
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political religion in which the State took the place of the 
Church. 

Then came the rise of Liberalism and the French Revolu- 
tion to reassert the sovereignty of the people and the rights of 
the individual, but with these came also Rousseau. And 
Rousseau meant not merely the overthrow of princes and 
popular sovereignty in the social contract, but a moralizing 
reaction against the libertarian eighteenth century, idealism 
against materialism, mysticism against rationalism, and the 
worship of sentient, organic life. All this nourished and gave 
character to the nineteenth-century revival of idealist political 
philosophy. With Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Green and Carlyle 
the State assumes again the nature of an organism or spiritual 
being, and the philosophy of the State is enriched by new 
sociological and historical perception and thought. The 
necessity of authority reappears, and also the demand for wise 
direction of the State which only an elite can supply. The 
doctrine of nationalism, affirming the exquisite value of na- 
tionality and making this the basis of political community— 
indeed, the very essence of the State—now comes definitely 
to the front. 

Thus one can discern in Fichte’s political philosophy every 
essential ingredient of the state which Herr Hitler heads 
today: the tribalization of law and morality, the Volk as the 
basis or core of political society, the supremacy of the will 
over reason and duty over right, the pantheistic worship of 
Nature and identification of Self with God, anti-Semitic 
racialism, a national and self-centered evolutionary philos- 
ophy of history, complete rejection of internationalism and 
democracy in favor of nationalism and government by an elite, 
totalitarian jurisdiction of political authority, and the non- 
reality of the individual apart from the tribe. The whole 
Hitlerian thing is there in Fichte, and large parts of it—as 
also of the theory and practice of Fascist Italy—may be found 
in the idealist doctrines of man, nature, society, religion and 
state which flourished a century ago. 
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And if they seemed to go into eclipse in the pragmatic and 
philosophically sterile second half of the nineteenth century, 
there was certainly no slowing of the currents of thought that 
break down the mental barriers against this idolatry of state, 
or race, or society, or nation. The misguided traditionalism of 
such men as von Treitschke and Mazzini (whose affinity is 
greater than most have recognized) reinforced the intense 
nationalism on which this idolatry feeds; and the same may 
be said of the historical school of jurisprudence which grew in 
influence through the century. For this latter rejected universal 
law and rested itself on the assumption that the 
basic unit of all social, legal, and political action is the Volk. ..a great super- 
organism which is something different from and higher than the sum total 
of the individual citizens of which it is composed. ... Each Volk... evolves 
for itself its own standard of what is true and false, of what is good and bad. 
It evolves for itself its own standard of what is right, both in the moral and 
also in the legal sense of the word. This standard of right is the basis of 
true law. Law, therefore, has its origin. ..in the national mind. 


This is Nazi and Fascist doctrine, and it was widely accepted 
and taught by many who little suspected that it was pointing 
men back toward the tribe and the law of the jungle. But 
other doctrines, too, were heading that way, even though it was 
the last thing many of their exponents wished to do. Men 
such as William James and Henri Bergson were depreciating 
reason and exalting forces of irrationality. Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, Durkheim, Gustave Le Bon, William McDougall, 
Georges Sorel, Wilfredo Pareto, and a host of other major 
and minor prophets of human degradation, each in his own 
way, taught the western world that the affairs of men are ruled 
by blind, impersonal forces of irrational Nature. The racial- 
ists, eugenists, Darwinian biologists, Spencerian evolutionists, 
and social Darwinian doctrinaires of progress through class, 
racial or nationality conflicts, all made their contributions to 
the transformation of man’s philosophy of himself. From a 
being, natural and supernatural, greater than the beasts and 
lesser than the angels, at work in the world but with a support 
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from outside and a destiny beyond it, he became a product of 
Nature: a biological event, a member of a herd. And the 
divinely implanted instinct to lift up his eyes to the transcen- 
dent God was perverted to conjuring up the dark and mys- 
terious forces that are within and below. Made over so, he 
was an easy prey for the old deities and fates that have come 
back to reclaim their dominion. 

This is the essence of Professor McGovern’s story that starts 
with Luther and ends with Hitler and Alfred Rosenberg; 
although probably he would not distill it off in quite the same 
language. It may be doubted, indeed, if he has sensed the 
innermost nature of the object of his study. That object is 
political ideology with due regard for all the doctrines of 
man and nature that condition and determine political specu- 
lation. There are, he believes, only two great political tradi- 
tions in our history: the “liberal” and the “fascist.” Liberal- 
ism he defines as a compound of democracy and individualism: 


Democracy means the belief that ultimate political control should rest with 
the citizens of the country concerned and more particularly with the numerical 
majority of such citizens, rather than be entrusted permanently to a single 
person or to any minority group. . . . Individualism implies the right of each 
person to control his own actions as long as he does not seriously interfere 
with the liberty or the actions of others. . . . All sections of liberal opinion 
insist that the welfare of the individual citizen must be regarded as the goal 
of political activity rather than the welfare of the state of which these 
citizens form a part. 


Opposed to this tradition is its rival and enemy, ‘fascism,’ 
which Professor McGovern defines as an expression of the 


’ 


principles of autocracy or authoritarianism and of state worship or etatism. . . . 
All forms of authoritarianism agree in rejecting majority rule and in substi- 
tuting for it a strong, forceful government centered in a single person, or at 
the most, in a minority group or party. . . . All etatists are agreed that the 
state is something higher and greater than the individuals who compose it. . . 
that the state is not a means to an end (such as the welfare of its citizens) 
but an end in itself, and that to promote the welfare of the state all indi- 
vidual interests must be subordinated and if necessary sacrificed. 


Doubtless all these statements are true, and certainly Professor 
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McGovern has the right to define his own terms, but words 
such as “authoritarianism,” “individualism” and “etatism” 
are not specially helpful in political discussion. They are 
generalized abstractions that often drop a veil over the eyes 
so that perception of reality is dulled and significant distinc- 
tions become blurred. Precisely what is an “etatist” or an 
“authoritarian”? One who believes that the Civil State is 
divinely instituted and has a definite sphere of authority over 
its members? If so, St. Thomas, Suarez, Montesquieu, Burke 
and Hamilton were all etatists. Or is only he an etatist who 
“worships” the State? If so he might better be called an 
idolator, and certainly neither Bodin, nor Grotius, nor even 
Machiavelli was an etatist in this sense. Nor was Carlyle, nor 
T. H. Green, although Professor McGovern finds it necessary 
to link them with this tradition. It would, I think, be easier 
to convict Bentham or Cavour of etatism, if this be the mean- 
ing of the word. And certainly Rousseau, who appears here 
in the liberal tradition, was the most thorough-going etatist of 
his age. Mr. McGovern recognizes, to be sure, the possibility 
of an etatist democracy and an authoritarian state wherein 
liberty obtains, but he leaves his reader with the impression 
that the whole of western political theory and practice—in 
modern times at least—is subsumed in the categories “liberal” 
and “fascist.” This is to leave out of sight the great common 
political tradition of Christendom, which certainly did not 
pass away at the close of the middle ages but has been the 
essential element of every constitutional state that respects the 
natural and moral law. 

The philosophy of this tradition was set forth, in varying 
degrees of fullness and perfection, by St. Thomas, Sir John 
Fortescue, Suarez, Burke, the Fathers of the American Consti- 
tution, and a host of political thinkers in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, which was the last great age of political 
thinking. Both liberalism and fascism are one-sided exaggera- 
tions of this common tradition. In it alone is liberty recon- 
ciled with authority and the reality of the individual affirmed 
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without denying the reality also of the State. The deeper and 
more significant political conflict has not been between liberal- 
ism and fascism, but between the philosophy that founds the 
State on natural law and the counter doctrines that rest it on 
convention and utility (Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau) or force 
(Carlyle, Fichte, Marx, Gumplowicz, Mussolini). It is 
because McGovern apparently does not see this deeper conflict 
that he does not know quite what to do with such men as Burke 
and Montesquieu. They seem defiant of classification, and 
McGovern finds it necessary at times to employ the not very 
enlightening terms, “conservative” and ‘“semi-etatist.” 

Political philosophies, of course, are determined in their 
nature by larger philosophies of reality. Liberalism and 
fascism are integrally connected with the great currents of 
nominalism, rationalism, naturalism, materialism and ideal- 
ism, which have swept with devastating power over men’s 
minds. In the same way the common tradition is bound up 
with Thomistic realism and Christian doctrines of human 
nature. It alone, therefore, provides escape from the des- 
potism and idolatry of state, or race, or society, that weighs 
so heavily upon the spirit of modern men. 

Why it does is a question on which Mr. Barzun throws a 
good deal of light in his Darwin, Marx, Wagner. The book 
is a piercing critique and analysis of the materialistic philos- 
ophy of evolution which became dominant in the second half 
of the nineteenth century and still saturates the minds of the 
half-educated. This evil trinity stands as the representatives 
and teachers of the doctrine that men are the mere instru- 
mental tools of mighty impersonal forces that rule a world 
in which matter is the sole reality. They did not create the 
doctrine; it does not derive from them; but in and through 
them the manifold currents of materialism were canalized, 
summarized and formed into a heritage for the generation that 
was tocome. Each has given his name to a system, or ism, and 
each of these isms is a materialistic doctrine of evolution. 
Darwinism reduced life to a biological process governed by a 
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blind force called Natural Selection, in which there are no 
values but survival in a morally meaningless and purposeless 
struggle of organisms. Marxism reduced the world of social 
relations and history to matter and mechanics governed by 
an insensate force called the Class Struggle, in which man as 
man does not exist. Wagner reduced art to being an anodyne 
or narcotic: a material sensation, a drug for escaping from 
the real world into a dream-world of orgiastic and ecstatic 
feeding of the aesthetic sense. Each of these doctrines was 
evolutionary and “progressive”; each repudiated the past and 
sacrificed the present to the future; they offered the survival 
of the fittest, the coming of a perfect social order, and the 
regeneration of mankind by the “art of the future.” Instead 
they emptied the world of meaning, purpose, morality and 
beauty, plunged into bestiality and carnage, alienated the 
human spirit from it, and drove man in flight from creative 
work to sensationalist “escapes.” 

Mr. Barzun addresses himself to a world stupified by the 
dogmas of materialism somewhat as Descartes spoke to an 
age in which minds were in servile obedience to a degenerate 
scholasticism and a conventionalized classicism. He urges 
liberation from obsolete abstractions, a larger and fresher view 
of the concrete, a recognition of the reality of the inner world 
of the human spirit—thought, purpose, fancy, will, reverence 
—and a sharper perception of real things in all their diversity 
and plurality. He is right, of course, and it is a good thing to 
have all this said, as indeed it is said, with a force and sincerity 
that spring from fresh and original thinking. To be sure, 
Mr. Barzun has nothing but empirical pragmatism to offer 
as a substitute for the superstitions of monistic philosophy. 
“Our only guides are our interests,” he tells us. There is 
neither light nor support from above. Man is, for all he can 
know, alone in the world, and Mr. Barzun does not say how 
he is to possess the fortitude for enduring the solitude and 
autonomy which have so often driven him to create false gods. 
However, Mr. Barzun’s pragmatism implies no limited and 
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dogmatic conception of reality, and its test of truth is appeal 
to the fullest body and longest term of experience. It, there- 
fore, is sane and human. The mind may not travel far on this 
road, but it will not go astray. It is the road that Socrates 
pointed out more than two thousand years ago. 

Of Mr. Shirer’s book little needs saying here. By this time 
almost everyone has read it, with avid interest and let us hope 
with mounting horror. It is an American reporter’s day to 
day record (with a few retrospective additions) of what he 
saw and heard in the land of the Nazis from 1934 to 1940. 
He seems a just, observing and level-headed man, little dis- 
posed to mix hearsay with witnessed fact; which makes his 
mind a good mirror of the external aspect of things transpiring 
about him. He has neither the historical learning nor the 
philosophical understanding to realize that he was witnessing 
the works of idolatrous paganism. Throughout this record 
there lurks the Nazi denial of universal and objective reality, 
the search for the divine within the material world, the wor- 
ship of self and deification of Nature, with resulting riot of 
perversion in state and society. Probably he who runs cannot 
read all this, but by walking and pondering one should recog- 
nize that here is the Pit toward which an apostate Christendom 
has long been moving. 









A Plea for Cooperatives 


THOMAS F. DOYLE 


famous group of consumers in Rochdale, England, 

banded together for their mutual benefit. The year 
1844 marked a successful revolt of the wage-earner against 
profit-hungry industrialists battling for economic supremacy. 
Working fourteen hours a day for wages that scarcely kept 
life in their bodies, the Rochdale Pioneers adopted what 
seemed the best means for escaping from a degrading poverty. 
They went into business for themselves. But first they 
formulated certain rules that set them apart, in philosophy 
and purpose, from their competitors. They were in business, 
not primarily to make profits, but to serve, to assure to the 
worker the promise of a richer and fuller life. They were 
among the first business men in modern industrial history 
successfully to incorporate into their methods the teachings 
of Christianity. 

Their story has been often told. In all parts of the world, 
among every race and creed, the Rochdale plan has been 
adopted and has worked amazingly well. It rescued Den- 
mark from virtual collapse after the last war. It is building 
a new strength for the people of China, working out a prac- 
tical means of setting fifty to sixty millions of refugees to 
work. It is serving England well in the present crisis, as 
reports from London and Coventry eloquently reveal. 

Preceded by sporadic and haphazard experiments that date 
back to 1845, the movement took root in America during the 
troublous days of the Reconstruction. It did not, however, 
make real progress until the 1920’s. Even that progress, how- 
ever encouraging, would certainly have been greater had there 
existed among the people a clearer conception, not only of 
what cooperation means, but of what it can accomplish in 


A CENTURY will soon have elapsed since the now 
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the alleviation of economic hardship. A subject of growing 
importance, its significance has not yet been fully grasped by 
the American consumer. Even among social and political 
leaders, the true message of cooperation has been obscured by 
the conflicting terminology of its proponents on the one hand 
. and the misinformed criticism of its opponents on the other. 

Indeed, so much misinformation persists concerning its 
basic purpose and achievement that at last a national campaign 
has been projected to make the cooperative plan more exten- 
sively known and practised. Beginning in the Fall of 1941, 
regional cooperative associations affiliated with the Coopera- 
tive League of the United States have been promoting door- 
to-door campaigns to distribute information and to invite 
neighbors to join local cooperatives. The outcome, it is hoped, 
will be to awaken America to the advantages of a movement 
which one Catholic authority has described as the embodiment 
of charity in economics, giving the needy a chance to live 
and to contribute to the general good. 

Five years ago, when rumors were rife that the New Deal 
planned to foster the cooperative movement on a broad scale, 
newspapers wrote in critical terms of what was called “an 
experiment in a different kind of civilization.” The Chicago 
Journal of Commerce complained that nearly all who wrote 
on the subject of cooperation had a religious enthusiasm which 
they were endeavoring to “sell” to the reader. 


Such fervor! such zeal for a social ideal—from Ph.D. theses to the out- 
pouring of reformers and evangelists. We gather that, to put it as mildly as 
we can, the cooperative movement is the road to economic salvation, that it 
saves souls as well as “tummies,” and makes everybody happy. It is a 
delightful and inspiring conglomeration of economics and gladsome ideals. 


Written in cynical condemnation, this editorial achieved 
the paradoxical result of highlighting the virtues of a move- 
ment it professed to scorn. Cooperation, of course, cannot 
create a Utopia, but it does fill needy mouths—and helps, too, 
to save souls. Learned treatises have been written on the 
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subject, but, simply explained, cooperation is merely the work- 
ing together of individuals or groups as producers or con- 
sumers for their common interests to avoid exploitation. 
Affording protection against monopoly and excessive concen- 
tration of wealth, it alters the technique of business so that the 
consumer may share equitably in its rewards. It preserves 
local enterprise from the threat of absentee ownership and, in 
its rural application, counteracts the growing trend, so fre- 
quently deplored by Catholic sociologists, to collectivized 
farming by giant combines. It is a practical alternative to an 
economic system that gauges results solely on the basis of 
profits. Putting conscience in business, cooperation makes 
man the master rather than the slave of the industrial machine. 

Not only in England and the Scandinavian countries, but 
everywhere where cooperation has dug its roots deeply, a 
percentage of the cooperatives’ earnings has been used in 
educational work and in enriching the workers’ lives by foster- 
ing cultural and recreational pursuits, drawing upon the talent 
of members to promote such activities as group singing, 


pageants and dramatic presentations. This aspect of coopera- 
tion was discussed by Frederic C. Howe in his book on 


Denmark. 


Cooperation does much for education. There is a warm regard for art 
and science and a belief that they are the rightful possessions even of the poor. 
It has contributed to the organization of Folk High Schools. The State of 
Massachusetts has many colleges and universities, yet here is a country that 
is far less wealthy, a country with scarcely any industry, yet it is possessed of 
sixty-one Folk High Schools and twenty-two agricultural colleges for farmers 
alone. This is indicative of the willingness of the Danish farmer to spend 
for things which critics of democracy have insisted would suffer if left to the 
leveling influence of the people.! 


It is a tribute to its potential influence that consumer 
cooperation, both as a philosophy and a method of life, should 
be constantly on the defensive. It has seldom been free from 


1Denmark, The Cooperative Way (New York, Coward-McCann, Inc.), p. 118. 
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oblique attacks by Big Business and the more overt enmity 
of patriot groups ostensibly disturbed by visions of Com- 
munists boring from within. Frequent targets, for obvious 
reasons, have been Consumers Union and Consumers Re- 
search, which test and report on competing brands of goods 
sold over retail counters. Even in England, where the 
cooperative movement was born, an association known as the 
National Federation of Private Traders was formed in 1938 
to oppose the “cooperative society menace.” ‘That coopera- 
tives are largely Communistic was the thesis of a booklet, 
The Road to Ruin, written by Ray Murphy, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives. 
“The cooperative theory,” he asserted, ‘comes to us bearing 
the seal, ‘Made in the U. S. S. R.’” 

This charge is as remote from the truth as the suggestion 
once made in all seriousness that the falling birthrate in 
Sweden was due to the growth of cooperatives. Even the 
most superficial inquiry into the history and background of 
the movement suffices to refute it. There were cooperatives 
in England seventy years before the U. S.S. R. was set up. It 
is manifestly absurd to assert that cooperatives are part of the 
totalitarian blueprint, for the genuine cooperative, with its 
intensely democratic creed, has been abolished in the dictator- 
ship countries. Neither Nazi nor Communist has been able 
to blend it into the totalitarian pattern. 

Religious leadership, on the other hand, is turning more 
and more to cooperation as a means of bringing a wider share 
of the world’s goods to the worker and his family. Both Jews 
and Christians have endorsed the Rochdale principles that are 
basic in every attempt at successful coooperation. Catholics 
have made some measure of cooperation part and parcel of the 
campaign for social justice. —,The Malvern Conference of the 
Church of England, in January 1941, passed a series of resolu- 
tions which form its blueprint for a just and Christian post- 
war society, among them being a suggestion for a cooperative 
commonwealth of Europe, with which the United States by 
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implication would be an active partner. Whether a coopera- 
tive commonwealth is either feasible or desirable is a matter 
of debate even among cooperators, but the fact that it has 
even been suggested is of itself a strong endorsement of the 
cooperative ideal. 

It is a simple matter to assemble evidence of Catholic sup- 
port of consumer cooperation. If not directly, at least by 
inference, Papal encyclicals have urged its growth as a means 
of helping to bring about a reconstruction of the social order. 
The Nova Scotia movement, sponsored by a Catholic uni- 
versity, is one of the most outstanding modern examples of 
cooperation. The Very Rev. Peter Bryce, a former moderator 
of the United Church of Canada, is the latest among many 
distinguished non-Catholics to pay lavish tribute to the work 
sponsored by St. Francis Xavier University in the Maritimes. 
Incidentally, there are now 45,000 people in the 400 credit 
unions, holding assets of nearly $1,200,000. Two wholesale 
and sixty retail stores are operated, in addition to milk 
pasteurizing plants and saw mills. Last year thirty-seven 
lobster factories did a business of over $1,000,000, making 
them the largest single producers of lobster in the world. 

Cooperative banking was started in America in 1900 by 
Alphonse Desjardins, a Catholic official in Quebec, who after- 
wards cooperated with Edward A. Filene in introducing the 
credit union in the United States. The first cooperative in- 
stitution in Belgium was a bank founded by Abbé Melalaerts, 
while at present large-scale buying and selling is carried on 
by a Catholic group, the Boerenbond Belge. Catholic priests 
were responsible for the rapid progress made by cooperative 
banking in Poland. One of the two main branches of the 
movement in the Netherlands is the Federation of Diocesan 
Unions of Catholic Cooperative Societies, which has about 
120 affiliates with 40,000 members. In Ireland, the Rev. T. A. 
Finlay, S.J., was long associated with Sir Horace Plunkett 
and George Russell in a variety of cooperative enterprises. 
Switzerland harbors the Catholic union, “Konkordia,” with 
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44 associates, embracing 5,000 members. In America at 
present scores of Catholic priests are active in the promotion 
of cooperative undertakings, particularly in the rural field, 
where an attempt is being made to halt the movement away 
from the farm and to re-establish a sounder and better 
balanced agrarian economy. 

It was Father D. Wilfred Soucy who, in the space of three 
years, brought new life to two small communities in the 
Aroostock potato country known as Sinclair and Guerette. 
In the face of much opposition, he established credit unions, 
a cooperative creamery, a cooperative breeding association for 
dairymen, and a new homecraft project to provide part-time 
work for hundreds of residents. The rehabilitation of the 
rural parish of Westphalia, Lowa, through the inspiration and 
example of Father Duren is another of the less-known achieve- 
ments that deserve mention along with the patient and labori- 
ous work of Monsignor Ligutti among the unemployed miners 
of Granger, lowa. The remarkable success of the cooperative 
undertaking at St. Theresa’s Village, near Greenville, Ala., 
suggests that however much the lack of homogeneity in the 
country at large may impede cooperative plans, in Catholic 
parishes, where there is at least a religious homogeneity, suc- 
cesses can readily be multiplied, provided that there exists a 
strong social urge to save and a genuine feeling for conscious 
cooperation. 

Cooperation flows from deep human needs. It is neither a 
cult nor a religion, as some scoffers would claim, but an ap- 
plication of religion to economic life. Cooperatives were not 
born because men sought a new faith, but because adversity 
and the denial of social justice revealed the need of applying 
religion to the transactions of the industrial age. Beginning 
as an educational force in the school and home, its practice 
extends far into the economic world. One writer has described 
it as gathering the dynamism of the unpropertied into the van 
of Christianity. It is a movement that recognizes no distinc- 
tion of class, race or color. Fitting easily into the pattern of 
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American democracy, it recruits its strength from the farmer, 
the factory hand, the miner, the college professor, the office 
clerk, the housewife, the trade unionist. Under its banner, 
an American of Mayflower ancestry, an immigrant or a 
Negro, whether Republican, Democrat or Socialist, is merely 
a human being with a common need for the necessities of life. 

Cooperation, however, does more than satisfy material ap- 
petites. It confers a new dignity on the individual. It gives 
hope to the underprivileged, encouraging him to work with 
others for his own and the common good. It inculcates the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and self-discipline so vital to the well- 
being of any nation. If cooperation enables a man to feed and 
clothe his family more cheaply, it also teaches him respect for 
leadership, broadens his understanding of social and political 
problems. It makes him a better citizen and a better Christian. 
In education, culture and moral development, it reaps divi- 
dends greater than any material gain. 

In many respects, cooperation is antithetical to the com- 
petitive system of doing business. To the cooperative, capital 
is a means to build but not to dominate business. The one 
tends to concentrate, the other to distribute ownership of prop- 
erty. Whereas a corporation having half a million stock- 
holders may easily pass into the control of a small group or 
even a single individual, the cooperative is guided by demo- 
cratic principles that make such control less possible. The 
expensive promotional advertisements of profit business, for 
which the customer eventually foots the bill, are eliminated. 
Since consumers, as owners, would be merely deceiving them- 
selves by such practices, abuses often found in conventional 
business are not indulged in. There is no adulteration of 
goods, no mislabeling, no short weights, no “loss leader” de- 
vices. His local cooperative is a source of far more pride and 
satisfaction to the consumer than any private company, how- 
ever efficient its service. It is not hard, for instance, to gauge 
the reactions of a Minnesota worker as he buys his gas at a 
cooperative filling station, drives past huge cooperative ware- 
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houses and creameries, talks over a cooperative telephone, 
eats his meals in a cooperative cafeteria, sleeps in a coopera- 
tive boarding house, reads a cooperative newspaper, or sends 
his linen to be washed by a cooperative laundry. These 
enterprises are his. He made them. He can control them. 
They have freed him from dependence upon corporations 
whose policies are dictated, not by what the consumer wants 
or needs, but by the desire to hoard profits. 

There is no doubt that both forms of enterprise can and will 
continue to exist side by side, but the cooperative, now doing 
only a small percentage of the nation’s business, if it does not 
eventually displace the more exploitative form of capitalism, 
will serve to checkmate attempts at monopoly (as it has done 
so conspicuously in the oil industry), to bring about lower 
prices and to increase individual buying power. Because its 
owners are also consumers, the cooperative precludes the pos- 
sibility of profiteering. Realizing the impossibility of esti- 
mating costs accurately in advance, the cooperative adopts the 
prevailing market price, but through its system of patronage 
dividends, the difference between the estimated and the true 
cost is restored to the consumer. Investors usually receive in- 
terest at the rate of five or six per cent, this being considered 
a part of operating costs. Instead of corporate profits frozen 
in a few wealthy hands, cooperative surpluses, distributed in 
proportion to the member’s patronage, circulate in the hands 
of people with real and pressing needs. More goods are 
bought, hence there is more production, more work for men in 
factories, large payrolls. Beginning with purchases in the 
cooperative store, a cycle of prosperity is created. With more 
money to spend on household and personal goods, on healthful 
recreation and for educational purposes, it follows that there is 
a marked improvement in cultural and spiritual as well as 
material standards. In this total effect, all businesses, non- 
cooperative and cooperative, as well as the community at 
large, stand to benefit. 

Forty years ago, the farm marketing cooperatives were 
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bitterly opposed by the private interests with which they 
competed. What served to allay criticism was the gradual 
realization that cooperatives must compete on equal terms, 
that they were not concerned with attacking private enter- 
prises, but with giving the consumer something he wanted. 
Like every other business, the cooperative pays taxes, though 
assertions to the contrary have often been made. The coopera- 
tives are opposed to government subsidy for any form of 
competitive enterprise, including their own, and are, further- 
more, as much opposed to government bureaucracy and un- 
necessary expansion of governmental activities as any of their 
business critics. [To business men whose own methods are 
beyond reproach, the cooperatives are actually helpful in 
combining to rid the market of unscrupulous and unethical 
competitors. Above all, it is becoming increasingly apparent 
to reasonably minded men that cooperation, besides being a 
thoroughly democratic institution, has certain social objec- 
tives, that it is more an auxiliary than a supplanter of capi- 
talism. 

Extending more and more into the fields of production, mar- 
keting, banking and service, cooperation is still largely a retail 
enterprise and as such is more easily explained. A cooperative 
store looks like any other, but there is a difference in the 
method of organization. A successful attempt at cooperation 
must be preceded by careful study of the Rochdale principles 
which have stood the test of time and experience. Many a 
cooperative venture has come to a sad end because one or more 
of these tested rules have been violated or ignored. Briefly, 
these principles are: Membership open to all; one vote only 
to each member, regardless of the number of shares held; 
interest not greater than the legal or current rate; savings 
refunded to members in proportion to their purchases, or to 
be used collectively for the common interests of the group; 
sales for cash at market prices; devotion of part of earnings 
to educational activities and expansion; complete neutrality 
on political and religious questions. 
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None of these rules has ever been discredited in the ninety- 
seven years since their promulgation. They have proved 
adaptable to local and changing needs. ‘We must,” com- 
mented Charles Gide, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Paris, “recognize this as one of the most re- 
markable phenomena in economic history.” With efficient 
leadership, cooperative enterprises, holding fast to the Roch- 
dale pattern, have survived depressions which reaped a high 
mortality among non-cooperative businesses. It is interesting 
to note that while other businesses were laying off help, the 
English cooperative societies added 30,000 workers to their 
payroll during five depression years. 

The cooperative store possesses important advantages lack- 
ing in ordinary business. The assurance of a steady patronage 
eliminates promotional costs. Since there is no motive of 
profit, there is no reason to make false or misleading statements 
concerning merchandise. Inspection, standardization and 
proper labeling assure high quality and the customer knows 
exactly what he is buying. Some advertising does take place, 
of course, but it is informational rather than promotional. 
The very nature of the cooperative enterprise assures other 
advantages that the private store does not enjoy. Cooperative 
stores are likely to be found in places where rents are lower. 
Patrons are more willing to wait for service, thus reducing 
personnel. Cooperatives sell for cash and have no delivery 
service. They benefit from the voluntary, unpaid services of 
members, who, as committeemen or as individuals, often spend 
hours in deciding purchases or keeping accounts. All this 
makes for the sale of goods at lowest possible prices. Whether 
it is to save money, to obtain goods of assured quality, or to 
give expression to his social ideals, the member finds coopera- 
tion richly satisfying. 

The best augury for the continuing success of cooperation 
is its “each for all and all for each” spirit. Sales Manage- 
ment, interviewing 400 cooperators in nine societies, found 
that idealism was the principal reason for their membership, 
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and that in cases where patronage dividends were not forth- 
coming, 91 per cent found other justifications which made 
participation worth while. More than 60 per cent of those 
questioned had two or more years’ membership behind them 
and could be relied upon to give a sober, reasoned judgment. 
One business writer, characterizing the movement as half 
ideology and half economics, conceded, nevertheless, that it 
is an organism of potentially tremendous power. All it 
needed, he said, was some genius to harness usefully the “ex- 
cessive energy and emotion” that the typical member puts 
into his local cooperative along with the sweat-stained dollars 
that buy his stock. 

The lecture tour of the Japanese cooperator, Dr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa, in 1935, the publication of Marquis W. Child’s 
Sweden, the Middle Way, the pamphlet publications of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the growing volume of literature 
on the subject, and the appointment by President Roosevelt 
in 1936 of a special commission to investigate the European 
cooperatives were important factors in arousing popular in- 
terest in the cooperative plan. Authoritative statistics indicate 
how considerably cooperation has expanded in the United 
States in the last six years. Membership in this period in- 
creased from 1,650,000 to over 2,000,000. Total retail business 
in 1935 was $365,000,000; it now exceeds $600,000,000 an- 
nually. At present, thanks largely to the electric cooperatives, 
to whom 92 per cent of the loans granted by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration have gone, 25 per cent of farm and 
rural homes enjoy the benefits of electricity. 

The registration of new cooperative credit unions at Wash- 
ington has reached a total of one hundred groups a month. 
There are now almost 10,000 of these unions in existence today, 
with assets of $250,000,000, providing short-term loans at low 
rates of interest to many who formerly might have suffered 
at the hands of loan sharks. Recent estimates by the Farm 
Credit Administration disclose purchases by 2,600 Farmers’ 
Purchasing Societies aggregating $350,000,000 yearly. These 
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rural groups have an enrolled membership of 900,000 persons. 
Sales of 8,100 cooperative marketing associations exceeded 
$1,700,000,000 in 1940. In the same year, when $100,000,- 
000 worth of petroleum products flowed through cooperative 
channels, the first cooperative oil refinery was opened at Phil- 
lipsburg, Kan., at a cost of $800,000. At present there are 
not less than 1,800 cooperative insurance societies, while the 
number of consumer societies, all told, approximates 17,500. 

Emulating the Rochdale Pioneers, whose first wholesale 
organization, opened in 1864, had a million dollar turnover 
within two years, American cooperatives have established sev- 
eral regional wholesale societies. Those serving urban co- 
operatives deal with food products, the farmer societies han- 
dling farm supplies and machinery. The oldest wholesale in 
the country is the Central Cooperative Wholesale at Superior, 
Wis., owned and operated by people of Finnish descent, and 
doing about $4,000,000 worth of business a year. The growth 
of the Eastern Cooperative Wholesale in Brooklyn is indi- 
cated by figures which show sales of $1,076,256 in 1939 as com- 
pared with $285,512 in 1936. Six hundred separate food and 
household items are processed and packaged on specification 
for the wholesale, which labels them all with the familiar 
pine-tree trade mark. A testing kitchen is maintained for 
routine checks and every can sent out of the plant carries a 
careful description of the quality of the contents. A much 
bigger wholesale is the Eastern States Farmers Exchange at 
Springfield, Mass., which buys farm supplies for 90,000 farm 
families. Its annual expenditures approximate $23,000,000 
and its ramifications extend far southward into Pennsylvania. 
The Consumers’ Cooperative Association in North Kansas 
City, starting in 1929 with a capital of $3,000, now serves 486 
cooperative retail outlets, and besides the oil refinery at Phil- 
lipsburg, owns its own newspaper, which circulates among 
80,000 readers. 

Venturing into the field of production, the cooperators own, 
besides oil refineries and wells, five fertilizer factories, three 
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feed mills, two flour mills, a printing plant, a coffee roasting 
plant, and a paint factory. More powerful and numerous 
even than the consumer cooperatives are the marketing co- 
operatives that enable the farmers to band together to sell 
their products to the best advantage. Likewise farmers have 
combined their resources in running cooperative farms, where 
work is shared according to the ability of each man and earn- 
ings divided equally. Cooperative medicine and cooperative 
insurance are important developments that command attention. 
Although opposed by the American Medical Association, the 
cooperative health associations have at least secured endorse- 
ment of a semi-cooperative plan for hospital care. This is 
generally known as the three-cents-a-day plan and is becoming 
daily more widely patronized. In the North Central States 
cooperative burial associations have been formed along the 
lines of European societies, the main purpose being to combat 
the exorbitant rates frequently charged by private undertakers. 

Initiated with some misgivings at the beginning of the de- 
pression, college cooperatives have grown to a membership 
of over 100,000. Students save themselves a million dollars a 
year on total purchases amounting to over four million. 
Studies have shown that the practical training and experience 
afforded by campus organizations have given members an 
advantage over non-cooperating students in getting jobs. What 
is even more important is that young men and women have 
learned what real democracy is and have been inspired to go 
into the world confident that they can make their ideals work. 

The growth of cooperation in the United States in recent 
years, however sketchily outlined, cannot fail to impress. The 
growing interest in the movement among leaders and workers 
and the tragic certainty that the war will be followed by a vast 
increase in unemployment and by widespread hardship point, 
however, to an expansion of cooperation beyond anything 
heretofore experienced. What other developments lie ahead? 
No student of history will deny that a revolution could easily 
follow the post-war collapse foreseen by Dr. Leon Henderson 
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and other economists. Not necessarily a revolution of blood, 
but certainly a vast change in the way of life to which we have 
grown accustomed. Whatever its political outcome, the war 
will find our democracy undergoing a severe test. There will 
be a searching by the people for means to build a new society 
out of the ruins of much of the old. Some fear that Fascism 
may issue out of the chaos of the future. Others, more darkly 
pessimistic, visualize an America overrun by Communism. 
On the other hand, leaders in the cooperative movement 
believe that the danger of totalitarianism can be averted by 
cooperation, that it is the only method of economic organiza- 
tion in operation today that is moving toward the prevention 
of this disaster. 

Conquest and oppression have visited many of the lands 
where cooperation had emancipated the masses from poverty 
and despair. A heavy silence cloaks the fate of the cooperatives 
of Poland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and other countries. 
But even if Nazism subverts them to its own purposes or 
sweeps them away entirely, the story of their achievements 
will remain to encourage and inspire—above all, the achieve- 
ments of the Danish cooperators. Denmark turned to coopera- 
tion to overcome conditions not unlike those of depression- 
ridden America. Through cooperation the life of the city 
worker was improved along with that of the farmer. “Den- 
mark,” wrote one English observer, ‘“‘during the last half cen- 
tury has been through the throes of a wonderful regeneration. 
Her peasantry has been emancipated from the conditions of 
virtual serfdom . . . her land system, agriculture and finance 
have been reorganized and brought to a pitch of excellence 
which is the envy of many a greater, less perfectly developed 
state.” 

Seeking a remedy for the iniquities and hardships in the 
American industrial system, Catholic leaders have demon- 
strated their faith in the effectiveness of cooperation in the 
building of a better social order. Without straining toward 
impossible goals, units of Catholic Action should find in the 
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movement a fruitful field of endeavor. In numberless in- 
stances, the benefits of cooperation have been made apparent 
in a brighter, more Christian, more zestful attitude toward 
life. For what it has already achieved for the farmer and his 
family, America is immensely indebted to the cooperative 
society. There can be no doubt of the justification behind the 
constant appeal to Catholic parishes to establish credit unions 
and cooperative stores, particularly in urban centers. It is 
justified by what the cooperative record everywhere reveals 
and by the tragic certainty of tomorrow’s greater needs. Pov- 
erty and lack of opportunity are surely anachronisms in a 
country so bountifully endowed, but they will continue until 
the needy are moved to seek among themselves the leadership 
and resources that will help to build a more balanced and 
Christian society. 

If the educational program being sponsored by the regional 
associations succeeds in adding new strength and vitality to 
the movement, cooperation, with its inherently democratic 
basis, will have helped to forge a new weapon for the preserva- 
tion of American liberties from forces that would destroy 
them from within as well as without. It will have helped to 
silence the alarmists and reassure the doubtful. Meanwhile, 
the economic, if not the political, justifications for turning 
to the cooperative way are clear. “We are building coopera- 
tion,” says Dr. James P. Warbasse, president of the Coopera- 
tive League of the United States, “in a country peculiarly 
adapted to and urgently needing the cooperative way of life. 
Capitalistic profit business has had its sway and done its work. 
While it has developed our land and expanded our wealth, 
it has looted the earth of its natural resources and fed our 
population to its machines. ... As a result of the profit motive 
animating industry, the people have thought in terms of 
money. Cooperators are teaching them to think in terms of 
things and service. The money motive and the profit motive 
have brought the world to the disorder which now prevails. 
The service motive alone can save it.” 





Form in Literature 


VictroR M. HAMM 


history in philosophy. I am concerned, in the follow- 

ing pages, only with the attempt to deepen and vitalize 
the denotation of this term in its application in literary criti- 
cism. Surely anyone who pretends to make criticism a philo- 
sophical and not merely a philological discipline must make 
this attempt. 


T HE CONCEPT OF FORM has a long and dignified 


I 


The student looking for causes finds the degradation of the 
term form from its old usage part and parcel of the degrada- 
tion of metaphysics which began with the Nominalists and 
was continued by the Empiricists. Hooker still shows us the 


older usage, writing in his Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(1594): “Form in other creatures is a thing proportionable 
unto the soul in living creatures.” * Spenser, in his Hymne 
in Honour of Beautte, practically versifies Scholastic meta- 


physics: 


For of the soule the bodie forme doth take: 
For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make.? 


Milton writes similarly in Tetrachordon (1645): “The Form 
by which the thing is what it is.” * But Francis Bacon already 
gives us the externalized sense now so familiar: 


To enquire the Form of a lion, of an oak, of gold, nay of water, of air, is 
a vain pursuit: but to enquire the Forms of sense . . . of colours . . . of 
density, of tenuity, of heat, of cold, and all other natures and qualities . . . 


1Book I, section iii, paragraph 4, note (Everyman ed., I, 159). 

2Lines 132-3. I quote from the edition of The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser 
by Smith and Selincourt, Oxford U. Press, 1929, p. 591. 

3] quote from F. A. Patterson’s Student’s Milton, N. Y., 1933, p. 662. 
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to enquire, I say, the true forms oi ‘hese, is that part of Metaphysic which 
we now define of.! 


One thinks of Pope: 


Physic of metaphysic begs defence, 
And metaphysic calls for aid on sense! ® 


At the end of the seventeenth century, Locke echoes Bacon’s 
sneer at the Scholastics and their notion “that the several 
Species of Substances had their distinct internal Substantial 
Forms.” ° 

It was Hegel, however, who gave the externalized sense of 
word its real standing as a critical term. As Mr. P. H. Frye 
puts it: “According to the terms of Hegel’s definition [of 
fine art], the essential character of art—of poetry and litera- 
ture no less than of painting and sculpture—is form.”’ And 
form to Hegel means the material configuration or concrete 
presentation of “idea.’”’ Now, this latter term is of course the 
basic one in the whole Hegelian philosophy. “The key to 
the whole,” says J. S. Kedney, “is to be had by comprehending 
the precise signification which he gives to the word ‘Idea.’”’ * 
And Kedney goes on to point out, very justly, that Plato’s 
“ideas” are quite another thing, the archetypes or patterns in 
the Divine Mind, and therefore pre-existent to their concre- 
tion, while “Hegel’s Idea is the absolute Spirit, self-deter- 
mined, therefore free; independent, therefore infinite; self- 
consistent, therefore necessary . . . the Spirit regarded as 
revealing itself, only known by such revelation coming to 
expression in an hierarchy of forms.” In other words, we 
are here dealing with that confusion of the finite with the 
Infinite, the natural with the supernatural, matter with spirit, 
on which Romantic Idealism thrives. 


4The Advancement of Learning (1605.) I quote from J. M. Robertson’s edition of 
the Ellis-Spedding Phil. Works of Francis Bacon, London, 1905, p. 95. 
5The Dunciad, concluding passage. 
6Essay of Human Understanding (1690), III, vi, paragraph 10. 
— ™ Literature and Criticism,” in Romance and Tragedy, N. Y., 1922, p. 37. 
8Hegel’s Aesthetic, Chicago, 1879, p. 47. 
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On the interrelations between the idea and form so con- 
ceived, Hegel bases his discrimination of the arts considered 
both absolutely and historically. In ancient Symbolic art 
there is an overweight of form—as in the Temple of Luxor; 
in Classical, form and idea are balanced—as in the Hermes 
of Praxiteles or a tragedy of Sophocles; in Romantic there 
is a preponderance of idea—as in Goethe’s Faust or (to be 
anachronistic) Wagner’s Tristan. In Hegel’s scheme painting, 
poetry and music are classified as the specifically Romantic 
arts, as architecture is the specifically Symbolic art, and sculp- 
ture the specifically Classical. He holds, too, that there is 
an historic evolution implied in the progress from Egyptian 
to German art, the latter being the culmination of the process. 

Hegel’s “form” is the antithesis of the Aristotelian- 
Aquinian form—indeed, it is rather identical with the matter 
of the perennial philosophy. Hegel’s “idea” usurps the func- 
tion of form in the Aristotelian sense, though Hegel’s “idea” 
is vague and subjective. The less ideas, one is tempted to say, 
the more “idea.” Romantic art, especially music, is supposed 
to contain most of it. “Feeling” seems to be its closest equiva- 
lent.” 

But to pass over the general theory. Our concern is with 
literature, and in this respect Hegel makes two errors. First, 
he assumes that art and literature have to do with the same 
sort of ideas—that a symphony and a tragedy, for example, 
differ only in the medium of their expression, the feeling or 
idea being the same at bottom in both. Secondly, he fails to 
distinguish between the materials of the plastic and musical 
artists— -stones, colors, sounds—which are not as such suitable 
for the communication of ideas, and those of the writer: words, 
which are by their very nature expressive of ideas. For the 
function of language, in Mr. Frye’s words, 


9Cf. Benedetto Croce: “If we examine a poem to determine what it is that makes 
us feel it to be a poem, we at once find two constant and necessary elements: a 
complex of images, and a feeling that animates them” (Art. “Aesthetics” in Ency. 
Brit., 14th ed.). Here images corresponds to Hegel’s form, and feeling to Hegel’s idea. 
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is precisely the immediate identification and definition of ideas. Its signifi- 
cance resides solely in expression. Literature is explicit by its very constitu- 
tion. To be in character it is bound to be intellectual. When it ceases to 
be so, it becomes worthless. Even emotion must be rationalized if it is to 
agree with the structure of language (Op. cit., p. 45). 


This philosophy of form will, consequently, not do. It is 
as crassly materialistic on one side as it is nebulously mystical 
on the other. It leaves form a purely external phenomenon. 
It leaves idea a purely internal mystery. 


II 


Emotional naturalism, which is the essence of Romanticism, 
has during our generation been given a new twist by the psy- 
chology of the unconscious, at the hands of Hartmann, Freud 
and others. Herbert Read’s Form in Modern Poetry” shows 
the impingement of this school of thought on the problem we 
are considering. 

Mr. Read begins with a distinction that is as old as A. W. 
Schlegel”—namely, that between “organic” and “abstract” 
form. This is how he defines the former: “When a work of 
art has its own inherent laws, originating with its very inven- 
tion and fusing in one vital unity both structure and content, 
then the resulting form may be described as organic.” And 
this is “abstract” form: “When an organic form is established 
and repeated as a pattern, and the intention of the artist is 
no longer related to the inherent dynamism of an inventive 
act, but seeks to adapt content to predeterminate structure, 
then the resulting form may be described as abstract” (Op. cit., 
p. 3). And he makes the obvious inference, that “organic” 
equals “romantic,” and “abstract,” “classical.” There is noth- 
ing new in this; it is a mere recollection and restatement of 
the Romantic prejudice against the intellect—“that false 
secondary power by which in weakness we multiply distinc- 
tions,” as Wordsworth put it. 


10Pyblished, strangely enough, by Sheed and Ward, 1933. 
11Cf, the Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature, especially XVII and XXII. 
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Romantics like the Schlegels and Coleridge founded the 
distinction between organic and abstract form on a notion of 
spontaneity that assimilated the poet to nature. They were, 
however, as yet without a naturalistic psychology. This latter 
the Freudians supply: their dichotomy of personality into 
conscious and unconscious-or-preconscious (ego and id) has 
provided artists and critics alike with a revolutionary instru- 
ment. 

Now, Read uses this instrument to ground his analysis of 
form in the human composite. “We must consider,” he says, 
“the poet’s personality; for upon the nature of his personality 
depends the form of his poetry” (Ibid. p. 5). With this gen- 
eral statement we must agree, and we shall return to it later 
in this essay. When Mr. Read goes on, however, to distin- 
guish personality from character by means of the Freudian 
psychology, we realize at once that he is speaking another lan- 
guage than ours: 

Character, in short, is an impersonal ideal which the individual selects and 
to which he sacrifices all other claims, especially those of the sentiments or 
emotions. It follows that character must be placed in opposition to per- 
sonality, which is the general-common-denominator of our sentiments and 
emotions. That is, indeed, the opposition I wish to emphasize; and when 
I have said further that all poetry, in which I include all lyrical impulses 
whatsoever [meaning?], is the product of the personality, and therefore in- 
hibited in a character, I have stated the main theme of my essay.” 


Read’s further development and illustration of this thesis, 
with the Romantic poets furnishing the prime examples, and 
Wordsworth’s theory of poetry made the prophetic verifica- 
tion of it, further corroborate our suspicions of the drift of 
his argument. 





127bid., 18-19. That Mr. Read, in later pages of his book (esp. pp. 20f., 70f.) reiuses 
to go the whole way with the new psychology is an evidence of confusion in his mind 
rather than of any substantial modification of his theory. His “coherent organisation 
of mental processes” is never more than an organization of feelings—coenesthesis. 
For the complete application of the distinction between the conscious and the uncon- 
scious mind to poetry, cf. F. C. Prescott, The Poetic Mind, N. Y., 1922, particularly 


chapters III and VI. 
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This is the upshot, then: that genuine literary form (“or- 
ganic” form) is the expression of the feelings and impulses 
of the natural man (“personality” in Mr, Read’s view), and 
that specious or artificial form (“abstract” form) grows out 
of character, that is, personality organized on a basis of ethical 
and rational thinking. 

This is a more realistic view than Hegel’s; but see what it 
does. First, it destroys the intellectual and objective elements 
in literature, especially the validity of literary genres and 
kinds. Secondly, it reduces the nature of man to a coenesthetic 
organism—not homo sapiens but homo sentiens. And the 
second point is of first importance; it forms the psychological 
foundation for the other. Let us examine it. 

Character, according to Mr. Read, is “a disposition in the 
individual due to the repression of certain impulses which 
would otherwise be present in the personality.” It is “the 
result of certain fixities or negations imposed on the flow of 
consciousness” (Op. cit., p. 13). It is, to requote, “an im- 
personal ideal which the individual selects and to which he 
sacrifices all other claims, especially those of the sentiments 
or emotions.” Personality is the opposite of this, that is, it is 
the uninhibited, free flow of consciousness. Mr. Read quotes 
Keats’ famous description of the poet’s “Negative Capability” 
further to illustrate his meaning.” It is obvious why we must 
quarrel with these definitions. If you omit such integral ele- 
ments as will, conscience and the organization of ethical 
habits (to say nothing of Grace) from your notion of person- 
ality, and reduce it to sensitive organization merely, you are 
certainly selling out to the new psychologists, whose basic 
assumption is the natural or animal man. And if what you 
mean by “character” is an artificial unification of personality, 


13]bid., p. 34, note. Keats is writing in a letter to his brothers, Dec. 28, 1817: “at 
once it struck me what quality went to form a man of achievement, especially in litera- 
ture, and which Shakespeare possessed so enormously—I mean Negative Capability, 
that is, when a man is capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without 
any irritable reaching after fact and reason.” 
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you certainly relegate the ethical and religious levels quite 
explicitly to the scrap heap. For human freedom is quite 
another thing from freedom of impulses and feelings, and 
character is its vehicle.“ 

Take a glance in the direction of literary history. It is cer- 
tainly untrue that none of the great poets was a man of char- 
acter. Aeschylus, Sophocles, Virgil, Dante, Milton, Racine, 
Browning—the names speak for themselves. Nor is it true 
that their personalities were mere organizations of impulse 
and feeling on the natural level. That is, it is not true unless 
you beg the question, namely, that the explanation of the new 
psychology alone is true, more true than anything that went 
before, and that man did not know himself until Professors 
Freud and Jung found the key to the mystery. The latest 
hypothesis is a shaky foundation for the oldest facts. More- 
over, on this assumption the great poets who were men of 
character cease being poets at all. 

But the error appears most patently in literary criticism 
when it becomes the foundation for the distinction between 
organic and abstract form. For it is quite obvious that all a 
prior: and objective elements disqualify a poem in Mr. Read’s 
eyes. All types and literary forms thus become mere external 
conventions once they have been used by the originating poet, 
and each poem becomes a law unto itself. Yet the world’s 
greatest poems (by universal consent) have been written in 
conventional verse forms: Virgil’s epic, Shakespeare’s plays, 
sonnets and narrative poems, Milton’s sonnets, Paradise Lost, 
and so forth. Or what does Mr. Read mean by “abstract” 


14] find an interesting corroboration of my critique in a recent article by Professor 
Yves Simon, “Liberty and Authority,” in vol. XVI of the Proceedings of the Am. 
Catholic Phil. Association. On p. 90 of this volume Prof. Simon writes: “If the 
Bergsonian view were true, I should enjoy the most striking experience of my liberty 
when my action proceeds from the whole of my psychic organism. As a matter of 
fact, my best awareness of my freedom does not take place when the whole of my 
tendencies bear me smoothly in a certain direction. The realization of our liberty 
forces itself most conspicuously upon our consciousness when our psychological 
organism is divided by a conflict of tendencies. . . . Freedom means mastery rather 
than totality.” That is, it means character. 
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forms if not such literary patterns as the sonnet, blank verse, 
the Homeric epic? Is it because Ella Wheeler Wilcox chose 
the Petrarchan sonnet structure for some of her effusions that 
they are not genuine poems, or is it not rather because she had 
no poetry to pour into this mould? Is it the structure of the 
classical epic that is responsible for the pinchbeck of Sir 
Richard Blackmore’s heroic poems? Milton managed to 
vivify the same structure. No; the distinction is specious. It 
fits neither good poetry nor bad. How much modern free 
verse will stand being weighed in the balance with many a 
conventionally moulded sonnet or quatrain series? 

It is ultimately Mr. Read’s prejudice against the intellect 
and tradition that is responsible for his theory of form. But 
these very things—intellect and tradition—are the foundation 
of a philosophy to which we now turn. 


III 


The classical philosophy of aesthetic form, as wrought out 
by Aquinas in the terms of Aristotelian metaphysics, has as its 


basic principle the doctrine of composite analogous being. 
The Increate God (Absolute Being, not Idea) has, out of the 
goodness of His nature, created a variety of beings in the 
order of the Universe, each endowed with an actualizing 
principle which determines its matter to certain specifications. 
This is its form. Of composite beings, man is the most perfect, 
the most highly endowed, being composed of matter and spirit. 
Animals and plants and minerals rank beneath him; angels, 
pure spirits, above. All these created beings are first natures, 
originals, the art of God. The human artist works in a way 
analogous to God: he is a kind of secondary creator, his crea- 
tions being second natures, artifacts. To employ the words of 
Sir Philip Sidney, the first English critic: 

There is no art delivered unto mankind that hath not the works of nature 
for his principal object,.without which they could not consist, and on which 


they so depend as they become actors and players, as it were, of what nature 
will have set forth. So doth the astronomer look upon the stars, and, by that 
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he seeth, set down what order nature hath taken therein. So do the geometri- 
cian and arithmetician. . . . The lawyer saith what men have determined, 
the historian what men have done. . . . Only the poet, disdaining to be 
tied to any such subjection, lifted up with the vigor of his own invention, 
doth grow in effect another nature, in making things either better than nature 
bringeth forth, or, quite anew, forms such as never were in nature, as the 
heroes, demigods, cyclops, chimaeras, fairies, and such like.™ 


The artist takes the materials of the original Creation and by 
the power of his mind transforms them. He has, of course, 
that primary knowledge which we all possess—that immanent 
activity by which we become, in a manner, other things, and 
so apprehend them. But he adds to this the power of making, 
of shadowing forth his knowledge in new beings, artifacts, 
which he stamps with the perfection of his creative intelli- 
gence, making things, as Sidney said, “better than nature 
bringeth forth, or quite anew.” This perfection shining forth 
over the well-proportioned parts of matter is beauty: splendor 
formae, in Thomistic language.” What the epistemological 
and psychological elements of this idealizing process are I 
leave to others to expound.” Suffice here to state that it is a 


The Defense of Poesie, Part I, section 9. Sidney derives here from the Christian 
Aristotelianism of Minturno (de Poeta) and Scaliger (Poetice), two of the chief 
architects of that Scholastic criticism which the Counter-Reformation fostered as a 
parallel growth with the revived Scholastic philosophy. Cf. G. Toffanin, La Fine 
dell’ Umanesimo, Torino, 1920. 

16Cf, the Opusculum de Pulchro et Bono, attributed to St. Thomas or to his teacher 
St. Albert. Cf. Maritain, Art et Scholastigue, Paris, 1920, p. 251. 

For a profound study of the nature of knowledge in general, written with the 
supernaturalized intelligence of one who is himself an artist, cf. Yves Simon, /ntro- 
duction a l’Ontologie du Connaitre, Paris, 1934, especially pp. 34 ff. Father Thomas 
Gilby, in his Poetic Experience (N. Y., Sheed and Ward, 1934), has attempted an 
analysis of the poetic process in the spirit of St. Thomas. For English readers the 
classic description of the function of the poet remains the great passage at the end 
of Chapter XIV of Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria: “The poet, described in ideal 
perfection, brings the whole soul of man into activity, with the subordination of its 
faculties to each other, according to their relative worth and dignity. He diffuses a 
tone and spirit of unity, that blends, and (at it were) fuses, each into each, by that 
synthetic and magical power, to which we have exclusively appropriated the name 
of imagination. This power, first put into action by the will and understanding, and 
retained under their irremissive, though gentle and unnoticed, controul, reveals itself 
in the balance or reconciliation of opposite or discordant qualities: of sameness with 
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process in which the whole personality of the artist is engaged. 
His form is the form of his work. His soul is its soul. And 
where he is, so to speak, properly perfected himself—his soul 
in the right order, his will rightly directed, his intelligence 
clear-visioned, his technical skill adequate—then his work will 
be perfect. Where he lacks, it will lack: defects of will will 
show up in it, and defects of intelligence; a disordered imagi- 
nation will taint it, and disordered feelings will spoil it. 
Maritain speaks of the asceticism necessary to the artist: “The 
artist must submit, in the field of his art, to a kind of asceticism 
which may exact heavy sacrifices. He must be perpetually 
on guard against the least relaxation of his inner effort, for 
habits tend to weaken by the mere cessation of activity” 
(Op. cit., p. 135 f.). 

Sometimes the matter which the artist uses is wholly inert 
—marble, wood, stone, pigments, for example. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, it is already expressive, as in the case of 
words, the medium of the poet. The word is a form, and 
already an artifact. Hence at once the high nature and the 
universality of poetry: the poet uses the common medium of 
human expression, yet he is capable of the clearest as well as 
the most meaningful and profound of artistic compositions.” 
But, as in the other arts, the unifying form of the whole which 
the poet makes or creates will be his perception, his feeling, 
his intention, his argument, his story, perhaps even, in a Dante 
or a Wordsworth, explicitly and in detail, his complete philos- 
ophy and religion. This is the true inner form of his work, 
and it is the expression of his personality, but not of person- 
ality opposed in some specious way to character. For man’s 
character is implicated in his every conscious action. 

Every acting subject, as Gilson, paraphrasing St. Thomas, 
says, instead of being merely a theoretic agent composed of 


difference; of the general with the concrete; the idea with the image; the individual 
with the representative; the sense of novelty and freshness with old and familiar 
objects; a more than usual state of emotion with more than usual order. . . .” 

8Cf, P. H. Frye, “Literature and Criticism” and “Structure and Style,” in op. cif. 
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reason and will (a “pure personality” if you will), is also 
influenced in its action by certain dispositions proper to it, 
the principal of which are the virtues and habits." Man’s 
continuity is not that of an inorganic body whose mode of 
being remains invariable; it is the continuity of a living being. 
Every effort which man makes, instead of falling back into 
nothingness, registers itself in him and leaves its mark on him: 
the soul of man, as well as his body, has a history—it preserves 
its past in order to enjoy and use it in a continual present. All 
this, then, is of the form and essence of a being like man, who, 
to have his proper form of a free, conscious substance, must 
have a character. And this character stamps everything he 
does, not only his epic and dramatic moments, so to speak, 
but even his lyrical impulses. “In its unconscious revelation 
of character,” says John Erskine, “every lyric suggests a 
momentum of previous conduct, choices made, habits formed ; 
and to the extent of this implication of the past, a lyric is a 
kind of drama.” ” That is, it is a revelation of the poet’s soul.” 

Thus we arrive at the antithesis to Hegel: true inner form, 
the substantial form of a work of art, 1s the idea, the intention, 
the said as saying, the man himself. To recall the classic ex- 
pression of Newman: “Style is a thinking out into language.” 

Nor can we agree with Mr. Read that this genuine inner 
form must be either unconscious or unique, for the personality 
of man is an intelligent, volitional form, and it is likewise the 
form of man as such, of man the species, not only of this man, 
that is, it belongs to a tradition. This tradition is humanity. 

The work of the literary critic should begin here, though 
too often it presents itself rather as the study of outer form — 
of technique: how to approach the phenomenon that is style 


18Etienne Gilson, Le Thomisme, Paris, 1927, pp. 269-270. St. Thomas’ treatise on 
the habits, virtues and vices, will be found in the Summa Theologica, I, 48-89. 

The Kinds of Poetry, N. Y., 1920, p. 18. 

21The best test of this statement is of course a study of lyric poetry in all its historical 
forms. For an interesting, though confused, debate on the subject of the relation 
between the character of a poet and his poetry, the reader is referred to The Personal 
Heresy, by E. M. W. Tillyard and C. S. Lewis, Oxford University Press, 1939. 
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and the varieties of literary structure; how to appreciate 
imagery and diction; how to discern influences, etc. 

Theodore Maynard says: “The form of poetry [meaning 
obviously the outer form, structure] is nothing else than the 
logic of its expression.” ” Must this logic be always charac- 
terized by unique, idiosyncratic expression? Then what hap- 
pens to tradition and convention? It seems to me to be evident 
that the more subjective, impressionistic, idiosyncratic the 
idea or emotion to be expressed, the more sui generis will be 
the outer form; as in free verse, “stream of consciousness” (or 
even “stream of unconsciousness”) prose, and Da-da. The 
more objective, conscious and universal the idea or feeling, 
the more it will seek a conventional structure. That way, it 
is true, the reverse of poetry lies, that is, prose expository and 
argumentative. But the other way lie chaos and anarchy—not 
merely verbal, but psychic and moral, and that is worse: that 
is the annihilation, not merely of character in Mr. Read’s 
sense, but of personality. One ought to be struck by the 
fact that the high Middle Ages and the Christian Renaissance, 
with their rational psychology and ethics, produced the great- 
est modern poetry (and what is true of the Renaissance is true 
of classical antiquity), and that our age of animal psychology 
and naturalistic ethics has produced at best mediocrities like 
Faulkner and the earlier Hemingway, or eccentrics like Joyce 
and Gertrude Stein and, yes, Proust.” Are traditionalists like 
Robert Frost, Paul Claudel, Francois Mauriac, Sigrid Undset 
not more apt to live? Are they not, as a matter of fact, more 
living now? 

We cannot, it is true, return to the ‘abstract’ set forms of 
the neo-classicists, of which even Alexander Pope made fun 
(“On the Art of Sinking in Poetry”). Their “rules” and 
watertight compartmentalizations are mere fossil remains in 
the museum of literature and criticism. But we can still assert 


°2Preface to Poetry, N. Y., 1933, p. 71. 
23See the essay on Proust by Paul Elmer More in On Being Human, Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, 1936, pp. 69-96. 
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and demonstrate the vitality of tradition and the rationality 
of the human person. 

That literary form can be conscious and rational without 
being “abstract,” and organic without being merely spon- 
taneous in the manner of sub-rational nature, is apparent from 
a study of instances. The Divina Commedia is at once a 
highly conscious and a deliberately planned piece of poetry, 
and organic in the proper sense of the word, that is, having 
systematic co-ordination. This co-ordination does not exclude 
life; it is, as a matter of fact, the surest indication of the high- 
est kind of life: intellectual life. Such life is not mere emo- 
tional “‘inscape,” it is true. But is not a poet a man, and is not 
man a rational being, and is he for that less a poet? Mr. Read 
would have it so, and Hegel too, in spite of his “ideas.” To 
both of them form is, as we have seen, at its most organic, least 
intellectual. Hegel saw that this was not form at all. Mr. 
Read calls it “organic,” despising the organon that is the con- 
scious mind. 

Let us grant that in bad poetry the sense of life is absent, 
or, if present, distorted. But this may be as much the fault 
of the indwelling idea or intuition or emotion, as of its incor- 
poration in language. Wordsworth, writing Simon Lee, was 
not in thrall to any “abstract” form. He wrote spontaneously, 
but not well, and for once he realized it and in his embarrass- 
ment called on the reader to create his own poem out of the 
raw materials he (Wordsworth) was presenting: 


My gentle Reader, I perceive 
How patiently you’ve waited, 
And now I fear that you expect 
Some tale will be related. 


O Reader! had you in your mind 

Such stores as gentle thought can bring, 
O gentle Reader! you would find 

A tale in everything. 


What more I have to say is short, 
And you must kindly take it: 
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It is no tale; but, should you think, 
Perhaps a tale you'll make it. 


He was not always either so frank or so insolent. 
It is true of many another warbler who confessed 


I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnet sings, 


that it is only he who thinks that he must sing—or that we 
must listen. Would not a survey of those biblia abiblia of 
which any large library has specimens show that there are as 
many bad poets who wrote spontaneously as there are bad 
poets who practiced in “abstract” forms? Only, the former 
would be mainly modern poets, and the latter mainly of an 
older vintage. 

But of talented writers and poets manqués, it can be said 
that both those suffer who work in a tradition that has (for 
them) lost its vitality—for example, the late Elizabethan 
sonneteers, the late eighteenth-century exponents of the heroic 
couplet—and those who are breaking away from a tradition 
and find themselves involved in trial and error experiments: 
Donne, Crashaw, Cleiveland, Collins, Hopkins, and so on. 
Mr. Lowes has examined this matter exhaustively in his Con- 
vention and Revolt in Poetry, to which book the reader is 
therefore referred for further enlightenment. Yet even ap- 
parently outworn traditions and structures have a way of 
reviving (the sonnet in the hands of Milton and Wordsworth, 
the couplet in the hands of Byron and T. S. Eliot), and new 
departures, egregiously vital explosions of spontaneity and 
what Mr. Read would call organic art, often end in a cul- 
de-sac or spend themselves like Fourth of July rockets, with 
all the organic vitality of a cinder (Cowley’s ‘“Pindariques,” 
Amy Lowell’s “polyphonic prose,” the effusions of the Da- 
da-ists). Of course, Mr. Read might say of some of these 
phenomena, “But these things were never poetry.” Very 
well; but then his distinction between “organic” and “ab- 
stract” form does not help us to discern what true poetry is. 
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] maintain that the essential form, that form of which 
Spenser said that it “is soul” and that it “doth the body make” 
is an inner reality, the life of a poem, and that the outer form 
of words, rhythm and rime in which it is incorporated owes 
its fitness to its power of shadowing forth that inner reality. 
There is no reason why this should not be a set or “abstract” 
pattern, and history demonstrates the fact: by whatever happy 
invention or slow and tentative evolution culminating in suc- 
cessful finality the sonnet came to be, this fourteen-stranded 
basket of rimes still holds the fruit of poetry, and as yet shows 
few signs of wear. Yet Spenser’s more sophisticated stanza 
has fallen into desuetude. The quatrain endures; so does the 
unrimed iambic pentameter (cf. Robert Frost). These are or- 
ganic, that is, alive. The proof is that they live as only poetic 
forms can live—in the souls and hands of poets. For the test 
of literary form is adaptation: Do these means serve the poet’s 
ends? If they do, then, whether frozen like the sonnet or free 
like the Imagist strophe, they are right, they are organic, they 
are in-formed. For the inner form that is the poet’s spirit is 
the radical reality. Where that is not, all the rest is window- 
dressing. 


we 





Cicero’s Thoughts on 
Immortality 


FRANCIS A. SULLIVAN 


who lived two thousand years ago is exposed to peculiar 

difficulties. Plato wrestled for long years with the prob- 
lem of immortality, but who will say exactly what he believed? 
Difficulty is piled on difficulty when it is the mind of Cicero 
which one undertakes to probe. “Varium et mutabile semper 
—Cicero” is the way many would sum up his mobile tem- 
perament. We do not, it is true, lack documents in abundance 
for such an inquiry. But among them is no book of Confes- 
stons, no Diary of a Soul reaching out for a belief in im- 
mortality. The letters, numerous and personal as they are, 
hardly ever allude to the Afterlife. Of them Boissier could 


write: 


\ N INQUIRY into the “immortal longings” of a man 


Dans ce millier de lettres . . . il ne lui arrive jamais d’aborder, méme 
en passant, les questions qu’il avait proclamées les plus importantes de toutes 
et qui devaient étre, selon lui, la principale occupation d’un esprit sensé. . . . 
Ces nobles espérances d’immortalité dont il a rempli ses ouvrages ne lui 
reviennent jamais a la pensée dans ses malheurs ou dans ses périls. I] semble 
ne les avoir exprimées que pour le public et n’en fait pas d’usage lui-méme.* 


The speeches, again, often dwell on the theme of gloria, 
immortality of name and fame, but so vaguely that it is hard 
to discover the precise meaning beneath the flowers of 
rhetoric. Or they tell of an Underworld (infert) of rewards 
and punishments upon which, however, in his T'usculan D1s- 
putations, Cicero pours chilling ridicule.” And, finally, the 


1G. Boissier, La religion romaine d’Auguste aux Antonins™ (Paris, 1909), I, pp. 
58-59. Cf. also L. Laurand, Cicéron, vol. complém. (Paris, 1934), pp. 351ff. 

2Pro Rabirio perd. 29; Pro Archia 26ff.; Pro Marcello 26ff.; Phil. 1X. 10ff., XIV. 
31ff. For references to inferi, see Cat. I. 33; Phil. XIV. 32; Tusc. Disp. 1. 10ff., 


48, 111. 
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essays which deal expressly with the problem of immortality 
were all written late in Cicero’s life; they are an “old man’s 
declamations” which tell us little of his earlier years. 

And yet, despite the difficulties, the task of tracking down 
Cicero’s thoughts on immortality is not, I believe, utterly 
hopeless. For the very silence of the letters is significant, 
while the eloquent passages on gloria in the speeches have 
their own story to tell. During a great portion of his life 
Cicero either gave little thought to the question of immortality 
or saw it “darkly in a glass.” But the time came when he was 
brought face to face with the mystery of death, and forced— 
from within—to work out an answer for himself. And, 
though this answer may not always satisfy philosophers, the 
story of its making is full of human interest. 


I 


Until he wrote the Somnium Scipionis (54-51 B.C.), 
Cicero’s thoughts, hopes and aspirations were mostly centered 
about this life and its interests. When, from time to time, 
he speaks about an Afterlife, it is in terms of immortal fame 
and glory. Plutarch, in his Cicero, often refers to his passion 
for fame.’ For example, after telling the story of Cicero’s 
return from Sicily and his shock at discovering that men had 
not missed him, he remarks: “Afterwards he reasoned within 
himself and abated much of his ambition. . . . However, his 
excessive joy in the praise of others and his too passionate 
desire for glory persisted with him until the very end... .” 
And Cicero himself avows in the Pro Archia that from youth 
up he had persuaded himself that nothing is to be greatly 
sought after in this life except glory and honor.* One event 
of these early years may have left an impression on his mind, 
to judge by later references: his initiation into the Eleusinian 





3Plutarch, Cicero 1.3; 5.2; 6.2ff. (cf. Pro Plancio 64). See also his Comparison 
of Dem. and Cicero 2.1: “Cicero’s immoderate boasting about himself in his speeches 
betrays an intemperate desire for fame... .” 
4Pro Archia 14. Laudem is more exactly “merit,” the basis of glory. 
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mysteries.” In the year 63 he became consul, and the glory 
he had dreamed of became sober reality. In that year, while 
defending Rabirius on the charge of treason, he speaks 
eloquently of immortal fame. 

It is not the renown of the moment nor the acclamations of the hour, which 
furnish the deeper motives for great achievement and noble deeds; no, it is 
the vision of the distant future and the lasting fame far transcending this 
little life and the short span of mortality.® 


The year after, in his plea for the poet Archias, Cicero 
speaks at length on the theme of glory: “trahimur omnes 
studio laudis et optimus quisque maxime gloria ducitur.” 
He makes open profession of his own passion for fame; “de 
meo quodam amore gloriae, nimis acri fortasse, verum tamen 
honesto, vobis confitebor.” ‘These words are, I believe, a fair 
and honest description of Cicero’s personal feelings: his love 
of glory was (as Plutarch says) at times nimis acer, but it was 
consistently honestus, noble and honorable. Some letters of 
the following few years show that “Rome’s least mortal mind” 


was still very mortal. He composed both a Greek and a 
Latin memoir of his consulship and planned a poem on the 
same subject, “lest I omit any kind of praise of myself.” 
Then, with engaging frankness, he adds the words: 


“really this is not eulogy, but history that I am writing.” Again he writes 
to Atticus: “If I go off to Egypt . . . the first to rebuke me will be Cato, 


5For this initiation, see M. van den Bruwaene, La Théologie de Cicéron (Louvain, 
1937), p. 62; L. Gueuning, “L’initiation de Cicéron aux mystéres d’Eleusis,” in 
Paginae Bibliographicae (Brussels, 1927), 614-615. 

8E. G. Sihler, Cicero of Arpinum? (New York, 1933), p. 138. In his defence of 
Rabirius 29, Cicero’s words seem to prove nothing except that Marius, while alive, 
had a strong desire for undying glory. But what he means, to judge by the fuller 
exposition in the Tusc. Disp. I. 31ff., is this: it is quite impossible that great men 
like Marius, after spending themselves for their country, should not after death 
have some consciousness of their glory among men. This conviction was deeply 
rooted in Cicero’s mind: Bruwaene calls it “limpératif absolu de sa volonté am- 
bitieuse.” In fact, even when, as in Tusc. Disp. I. 109ff., he concedes that the dead 
may not be conscious, he refuses to allow that great men like Themistocles are 
deprived of their glory. Cf. A. M. Guillemin, Pline et la vie littéraire de son temps 


(Paris, 1929), pp. 17ff. 
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who alone counts as a hundred thousand in my eyes; nay, what will the 
histories say of me six hundred years hence? That is something I fear much 
more than the petty gossip (rumusculos) of men alive today.” 


But in this same letter a new note is heard: Cicero is begin- 
ning to feel a great weariness and disgust for public life at 
Rome; he longs to give it up and turn to philosophy, now 
that he has sampled the emptiness of what he once thought 
glorious: “quoniam, quae putavi esse praeclara, expertus sum 
quam essent inania....” During his exile, he justifies his 
complaints thus: “Can I forget what I was, can I fail to 
realize what I now am, of what distinction, what glory I am 
now deprived?” 

After his return from exile, he soon came to realize that 
his old ideal of otium cum dignitate had, perforce, to be 
modified into plain otium: dignitas and libertas seemed gone 
for good. In October 54 he opens his heart to his brother 
Quintus thus: “Caesar is very kind, but I do not trust his 
promises overmuch.” Then he adds significantly: ‘nec 
honores sitio nec desidero gloriam.” As Tyrrell and Purser 
say, “his sole ambition now is to fling away ambition, to keep 
out of politics, to turn his back even on his forensic career, 
and to devote himself to literature and his family.’* It was 
in this mood that he began work on the De Republica. 

As we look back on this earlier period of his life, we may 
say that there is no indication that Cicero was deeply inter- 
ested in the problem of immortality. In the speeches, he 
has much to say of gloria, undying fame, and the letters show 
clearly that this is not mere empty rhetoric but the genuine 
expression of his sentiments. During the second period, from 


——_—_ 





‘Ad Atticum I. 19.10; IL. $.1-2; III. 10.2. II. 17 also is very revealing. On re- 
turning from exile, Cicero wrote to the historian Lucceius (4d Fam. V. 12) to ask 
him for a monograph on his consular year: “Neque enim me solum commemoratio 
posteritatis ad spem quamdam immortalitatis rapit, sed etiam illa cupiditas. . . 
He concludes with the words: “. . . illa nos cupiditas incendit ut et ceteri, viventibus 
nobis, ex libris tuis nos cognoscant, et nosmet ipsi vivi gloriola nostra perfruamur.” 

8Ad Q. Fr. Il. 5-6.3; R. Y. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser, The Correspondence of M. 
Tullius Cicero (Dublin and London, I, 3rd ed., II-VII, 2nd and 3rd ed., 1904-1933), 


IT? xx. 
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about 51 B.c. until his death, the desire for glory is still strong, 
but it is tempered and deepened by other considerations. 


II 


To conclude in a fitting manner his great work On the 
State, Cicero composed the Somnium Scipionis. Following 
Plato, though freely, he described a civic Heaven where “all 
those who have preserved, assisted, or enlarged their father- 
land have a special place and enjoy bliss everlasting.” The 
pathway to this Heaven is by justice and duty (fzetas). 
Towards the end of the Somnium, the elder Scipio addresses 
these memorable words to his younger namesake: ‘““Tu vero 
enitere et sic habeto, non esse te mortalem, sed corpus hoc; 
nec enim tu is es, quem forma ista declarat, sed mens cuiusque 
is est quisque. . . . Deum te igitur scito esse. . . .”” Scholars 
have not failed to stress the low place assigned to human glory 
in the Somnium. Indeed, Harder thinks that the rejection 
of glory is the main theme of the work, while Sihler remarks: 
“Cicero after all had come to feel the suspirium de profundis, 
‘All is Vanity.’ We feel it, he was then striving to wean his 
soul from the consuming ambition of his life-long attitude. 

. .”"° However, I think it more probable that Cicero is here 
repudiating only false human glory, the adumbrata imago 
gloriae of which he speaks in the Tusculan Disputations. 
While this false glory is “heedless and thoughtless, the sup- 
porter of faults and errors,” true glory is “solida quaedam 
res et expressa, non adumbrata: ea est consentiens laus bono- 
rum, incorrupta vox bene iudicantium de excellenti virtute, 
ea virtuti resonat tamquam imago.” This type of glory, he 
maintains, ‘“‘as it generally attends upon duties rightly per- 


°De Republica VI. 13 and 26. 

OR. Harder, “Ueber Ciceros Somnium Scipionis,” Schriften der Konigshergcer Gelehrt. 
Gesellschaft (Halle, 1929), 149; Sihler, of. cit., p. 292. Recently P. Boyancé has 
discussed the Somnium in his Etudes sur le Songe de Scipion, Bib. des Univ. du Midi 
XX (Paris, 1936). Cf. the review of L. Edelstein in Amer. Jour. Phil. LIX (1938), 
360ff. 

UT usc. Disp. II. 3-4. 
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formed, ts not to be disdained by good men.” I doubt very 
much whether, as Edelstein has pointed out, Cicero ever re- 
nounced this kind of glory. 

It would be unwise to say that all the ideas in the Somnium 
were, at that time, personal convictions of Cicero. It is well 
to keep in mind that it is a Dream, some portions of which 
may best be interpreted not literally but allegorically. But 
this much at least seems clear from subsequent remarks of 
Cicero: little as he realized it at the time, many of the noble 
ideas of the Somnium were buried away in the deep well 
of his memory, to be drawn upon in the troubled years ahead. 
So, for instance, when Cicero spoke on behalf of Marcellus 
in 46, “there recur once more the same sentiments and political 
ideals, civic immortality and its lofty splendor which Cicero 
had delineated in his Dream... .”” 

During the civil war and following years, the letters reflect 
faithfully the mental agony through which Cicero passed. 
Several letters refer to the Afterlife, but they help us little 
to divine his intimate thoughts.” Then, in 45 B.c., the death 
of his beloved Tullia plunged Cicero into the deepest desola- 
tion. A few touching words from one of his letters best 
describe the way in which he spent the following weeks: “mihi 
omnis sermo est cum litteris: eum tamen interpellat fletus.”’ 
To temper his sorrow, he read all he could find on the lessen- 
ing of grief; he composed a Consolatio, in which inter alia he 
insists on the spiritual nature of the soul and even hints at 


12Sihler, op. cit., p. 349. Cf. also Ad Att. VII. 3.2 (50 B.C.): “Quodsi ista nobis 
cogitatio de triumpho iniecta non esset, quam tu quoque adprobas, ne tu haud multum 
requireres illum virum, qui in sexto libro (i.e., of the De Rep.) informatus est.” 
From this letter and the long one to Cato (4d Fam. XV. 4.13) of the same date 
it is clear that Cicero is still hungry for gloria. But it must be vera gloria: 
“. . . fateor ea me studiose secutum ex quibus wera gloria nasci posset, ipsam quidem 
gloriam per se numquam putavi expeteadam.” 

13For these letters, cf. Bruwaene, of. cit., p. 245; Laurand, Cicéron, vol. complém., 
pp. 354-355. I believe, with Tyrrell and Purser against Laurand, that Ad Att. X.8.8 
“cannot be taken as a proof of Cicero’s belief in a future life. He contrasts with the 
brief span of his own existence the great extent of future time. . . .” Nor do I believe 
that Ad Att. XI1.18.1 is a denial of Afterlife. The skeptical tone of Ad Fam. 
V.16.4 and V.21.4 may well be assumed to suit the mood of his correspondents. 
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its divinity.’ But his affection moved him to something more 
practical than mere literary composition—a shrine or fanum 
to Tullia. “I desire a fanum, and that desire cannot be rooted 
out of my heart. I am anxious to avoid any likeness to a 
tomb... in order to attain as nearly as may be to an 
apotheosis.” He simply cannot bear to think of her as dead 
and gone. “Perhaps,” says Fowler, “he remembered his own 
words in Scipio’s Dream, ‘Deum te esse scito’.””” 

The death of Tullia was of capital importance in the his- 
tory of Cicero’s religious experience. Like many a man 
before and after him, he was brought suddenly face to face 
with one of life’s great mysteries. A similar experience is 
related by Alfred Noyes in his recent spiritual autobiography, 


The Unknown God: 

The event that woke me and forced me, brutally, to discover what I really 
believed, was a death, an unexpected and sudden death, which ended twenty 
years of inseparable comradeship. I was driven, as never before, to ask 
myself what I could really hold as true.’ 


Letters of sympathy came from Brutus and Caesar, and one 


from Servius Sulpicius that was destined to become famous." 
Curiously enough, in these letters Cicero never seems to con- 
sider the possibility of reunion with Tullia after death. Still, 
I suspect that the beautiful passage in the De Senectute, in 
which old Cato voices his deep joy at the prospect of reunion 


44d Att. X11.15. In 14.2 he says: “Nihil de maerore minuendo scriptum ab ullo 
est quod ego non domi tuae legerim. Sed omnem consolationem vincit dolor.” For 
the Consolatio, see W. W. Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People 
(London, 1922), pp. 388ff.; T. Petersson, Cicero, a Biography (Berkeley, 1920), pp. 
532. 

154d Att. X11.36.1. The fanum appears in many letters, beginning with XII.18. 

168A. Noyes, The Unknown God (New York, 1934), p. 332. 

174d Fam. 1V.5. This letter of “the Roman friend of Rome’s least mortal mind” 
is tinged with a melancholy skepticism: “Quod si qui etiam in inferis sensus est, qui 
illius in te amor fuit pietasque in omnes suos, hoc certe illa te facere non vult.” 
Apropos of this letter, Purser, of. cit., V.* cx, remarks: “The very hesitating manner 
in which Sulpicius speaks of the possibility that there may be a future life . . . no 
doubt represents the views of a certain circle of educated Romans of Cicero’s time; 
but it was not the opinion of Cicero himself. Cicero believed in the immortality of 


the soul.” 
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with his dead son, is really an expression of Cicero’s own 
feelings.” 

In the midsummer of 45 he began the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions. Book I, de contemnenda morte, is a kind of second 
Consolatio. Early in 44 he composed the De Senectute, in 
which Cato utters many sentiments that recall the Somnium 
and T'usculans. And in the De Amicitia, written late in the 
same year, Laelius attacks the Epicurean doctrine on death 
and expresses enthusiasm for Socrates and the maiores who 
believed in immortality.” 












III 


It is above all in these works that Cicero gives us his ma- 
turest ideas on immortality. These ideas were not, of course, 
original with him: Plato and other Greeks had worked over 
them before Cicero. None the less, they are Cicero’s own 
personal ideas as well, the fruit of his long meditations on 
this problem. Sihler well says: 










As a virtuoso and lover of music will seek a score which is in harmony 
with his prevailing mood or drift of emotion, so Cicero selected material 
which either mirrored the life of his soul then, or which had some affinity 
with his predominating train of sentiment.” 


And that such ideas had worked their way deep down in 
Cicero’s mind may be seen, I think, by the way they appear 
and reappear so consistently in these works. Let us, then, try 
to gather together the most important of these ideas.” 
Cicero, to begin with, really desires immortality; he earn- 
estly wishes to be persuaded that souls do survive after death. 
“Tf I err in this belief that men’s souls are immortal,” he says 
in the De Senectute, “I willingly err.” For this reason he 
ferrets out the strongest arguments he can find to prove that 



















18De Sen. 84. 
19D¢ Sen., especially 77ff.; De Amic. 13ff. 


20Sihler, of. cit., p. 386. 
21[n making this summary I have received much help from Bruwaene, of. cit., 


pp. 59f. 
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souls are immortal: the general consent of mankind, the belief 
of old Romans, the natural instinct for survival. He sees 
only too clearly the hosts of adversaries rising up to confute 
this view, but he prefers to stand with Plato against them all: 
“Errare mehercule malo cum Platone . . . quam cum istis 
vera sentire.” Secondly, he admits an Afterlife, but does 
not see clearly in what it consists, Sometimes, with Academic 
prudence, he concedes the possibility that souls do not survive. 
“We ought not,” he says, “be over-confident in anything; for 
we are often moved by some cleverly drawn conclusion, we 
waver and change our opinion even in questions that are rela- 
tively clear; much more in this question, for it contains an 
element of mystery (in his est enim aliqua obscuritas).”” 
But it is clear that all his enthusiasm is ranged on the side 
of immortality. Thirdly, he asserts again and again the spiri- 
tuality and divinity of the soul. As early as the Somnium he 
had said: “Deum te igitur scito esse, si quidem est deus qui 
viget, qui sentit, qui meminit, qui providet. ...” He was 
evidently deeply impressed with the thought that “such a 
piece of work as man, so noble in reason, so infinite in faculty 

. in apprehension so like a god” could not possibly be 
doomed to perish utterly.” The outward aspect and dwelling- 
place of the soul concerned him little; but of its marvellous 
powers he exclaims: “Haec magna, haec divina, haec sempi- 
terna sunt.” 

These were the last important utterances of Cicero on im- 
mortality. After Caesar’s death, he completed a treatise De 
Gloria. Though it is now lost, we can probably recover the 
gist of his views from the De Officits, written soon after.“ He 
distinguishes carefully between ficta gloria and its opposite, 
vera (summa et perfecta) gloria, founded on benevolentia 
and justitia. Soon afterwards, he was called to navigate “that 
crazy old vessel,” the ship of state, and to put into practice 


22De Sen. 85; Tusc. Disp. 1.39-40, 78. 
Cf, Somn. 26; De Lea. 1.22; Tusc. Disp. 56 and 66; De Sen. 77ff. 
The De Gloria is mentioned in Ad Att, XV.27.2 and XVI.2.6. For ficta and 


vera gloria, read De Offic. 11.31. 
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these lofty principles. When all is said, we may agree with 
Tyrrell and Purser that he performed his task, “not always 
perhaps with consummate wisdom, but on the whole with 
conspicuous courage and spirit.”” A single letter sums up 
his whole ideal: “Itaque mihi maximae curae est, non de mea 
quidem vita, cui satisfeci vel aetate vel factis, vel (si quid 
etiam hoc ad rem pertinet) gloria: sed me patria solltcttat. 
...* Time after time he returns, in the Philippics, to the 
theme of vera gloria. To Antony he cries: “Illud magis 
vereor, ne ignorans verum iter gloriae, gloriosum putes plus 
te unum posse quam omnes et metui a civibus tuis. Quod si 
ita putas, fotam tgnoras viam gloriae. Carum esse civem, bene 
de re publica mereri, laudari, coli, diligi gloriosum est... .” 
Of his old friend Servius Sulpicius, who had died in the 
service of the State, he says to the Senate: “Reddite ei vitam 
cui ademistis; vita enim mortuorum in memoria est posita 
vivorum. Perficite ut is, quem vos inscii ad mortem misistis, 
immortalitatem habeat a vobis.” Finally, in the last Phi/ip- 
pic, he eulogizes the soldiers fallen in battle and, “after the 
high Roman fashion, speaks weighty and solemn words on 
the shortness of life and the eternity of glory.”” 

But the Roman Republic was dying, and Cicero, “the last 
of the Republicans,” was fated to die with her. One would 
give much to know whether, in the last few days and hours 
of his life, he found comfort in the thought that he would 
pass from a world of turmoil to unending peace. One thing 
alone we know for certain: he died like one of his old Roman 
heroes, calm and unafraid. 


*5Tyrrell and Purser, of. cit., V*.xciii. 

*64d Fam. X.1.1. 

27 Phil, 1.33; [X.10ff. It is curious to note how, in Phil. 1.13, Cicero repeats almost 
verbatim the lightly skeptical words of Sulpicius’ famous letter: “Mihi autem recordanti 
... gratior illi videtur, si gui est sensus in morte....” In his letters and speeches, 
when he addresses men whose views of the Afterlife were very doubtful, Cicero 
often adopts this tone (cf. e.g. Pro Arch. 30; Pro Marc. 30; Phil. XIV.31ff.). But in 
his essays he is much more positive. Cf. the attitude of Socrates in the Apology (32), 
as contrasted with his positive faith in the Phaedo and other dialogues. The quota- 
tion is taken from Tyrrell and Purser, of. cit., VI.xlviii. 
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In the centuries to come Christian writers would often re- 
call Cicero’s lofty utterances on immortality. So, for instance, 
the seventh book of Lactantius’ Divine Institutes is, according 
to Rand, “another act of deference and another challenge to 
Cicero. Its title is that of the Tusculan Disputations—De 
Vita Beata—and its subject is immortality.” So too Augustine, 
in his De Quantitate Animae, speaks of the divine powers of 
the soul that guarantee its immortality in a fashion that in- 
evitably recalls the Tusculan Disputations. Dante also, as he 
planned his Divine Comedy, “found ready for his purpose, in 
the resonant and liturgical Latin of Cicero’s Dream of Scipio, 
a journey to celestial heights . . . and sombre reflections on 
the life that is death and the death that is life.” 

In an age of spiritual darkness, when so many Romans 
walked obscurely, sola sub nocte per umbram, seeing after 
death only a nox perpetua dormienda, Cicero might almost 
seem to have anticipated the dawn of Christian revelation. 
Like Vergil after him, he may be said to have had intimations 
of a better world to come, a world brightened and cheered by 
the /ux perpetua that appears on Christian inscriptions.” 


*8E. K. Rand, Founders of the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), pp. 62, 
261, 266. 

29It must be admitted that at times Cicero speaks as though immortality were the 
high privilege of a few chosen souls, magnae animae. So, in the Somnium, immor- 
tality is promised only to statesmen (16) and philosophers (18); in Tusc. Disp. 1.31ff., 
frequent mention is made of great men like Themistocles, Epaminondas, etc. (cf. also 
Pro Sestio 143). No doubt Cicero was influenced in this regard by Plato and Stoic 
authors, as well as by Greek hero-worship. Read F. Cumont, After Life in Roman 
Paganism (New Haven, 1922), pp. 110ff. But I think that the main influence was 
of a more personal sort: he had been a statesman, and he naturally drew his 
arguments for immortality especially from the great statesmen of the past, Greek 
and Roman. He may well have admitted an inferior kind of Afterlife for lesser 
mortals, but the arguments he adduces in Tusc. Disp. 1.26ff. apply, mutatis mutandis, 


to all souls. 
ln 
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Saint Thomas More 
Theologian 


GERALD KERNAN 






N MARCH 7, 1528, Cuthbert Tunstal, Bishop of 
London, issued to Thomas More a general license’ 
to keep and read heretical books in order that he 
might publish, in English, a refutation of them. Thus, by 
official episcopal appointment, St. Thomas More became, 
and for five years remained, the special champion of Cath- 
olic orthodoxy in England against the rising tide of heresy 
from abroad and at home.’ 

This raises several problems hardly dealt with in an ade- 
quate way by his biographers. Why a layman rather than 
a cleric? So far as strictly theological scholarship is con- 
cerned, there must have been in England many clerics who 
were More’s equals or superiors.” Yet it may be doubted 
whether any of them possessed similar gifts as a writer, or 
was so much a persona grata with the people at large. Fur- 
ther, in the acrimonious atmosphere of those days, contro- 
versial writings by a cleric might seem to smack too much 
of an argumentum pro domo sua. It was an obvious dictate 
of prudence to have a layman‘ defend the Church and her 























1The original is in Tunstal’s London Register, f. 138, whence it was taken by David 
Wilkins for inclusion in his Concilia Magnae Brittaniae et Hiberniae (London, 1737), 
Vol. III, pp. 711-12; a reprint of this is given by Arthur I. Taft, The Apologye of 
Syr Thomas More, Knyght (London, 1930), pp. ix-x; an English version is given in 
Charles Sturge, Cuthbert Tunstal (London, 1938), pp. 362-64. 

*May 23, 1533 may be taken as a convenient date for the ending of More's official 
position. For on that date Cranmer decreed that the marriage of Catherine and 
Henry was null and void. More had resigned the Chancellorship about a year earlier 
(May 16, 1532), but had continued to write his books of controversy, producing three 
of them in 1533. 

3E.g., Tunstal himself, who, if he lacked More’s imaginative gift, was possibly his 
superior in scholarship; cf. R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (N. Y., n.d.), p. 216. 

‘Taft, op. cit., p. xi. Cf. A. F. Pollard, Wolsey (London, 1929), p. 272; G. Constant, 
The Reformation in England (N. Y., 1934), Vol. I, p. 32 n. and p. 99. 
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doctrines. But what, then, were the qualifications that rec- 
ommended Thomas More so obviously, if not inevitably? 
His position, his popularity, his ability to write clear, con- 
vincing English prose,’ his imaginative brilliance—all these 
come to mind. But these would have availed little in so 
serious a matter, if he could not have backed them up with 
solid learning in the Sacred Scriptures, the Fathers and 
traditional Catholic theology. Yet, when we wish to speak 
with authority on More’s patristic and theological learn- 
ing, we are brought up short by an almost complete lack of 
definite information. Since More’s controversial works were 
meant for “popular” consumption, he rarely gives direct 
references or quotations. He relies upon arguments that are 
either self-contained, or that are deduced from scriptural, 
patristic or theologically evolved premises. In the latter 
class of argumentation, his depéndence is in the order just 
named. His scriptural dependence is easily recognized. But 
his patristic and theological dependence is more difficult to 
allocate. On a rare occasion, More will be so specific that 
there is no difficulty in recognizing his reference. But his 
usual procedure is to state that his position or his argument 
is founded upon the Fathers generally, or upon certain ones 
whom he merely enumerates.’ More’s biographers usually 
remark upon his extensive patristic reading and wide theo- 
logical knowledge; but most of them let it go at that. 

Here we have a point whose correct emphasis changes 
somewhat our evaluation of More. He was not a profes- 
sional theologian. The abstract qualities of theological specu- 
lation, as such, did not interest him. But he was well aware 
of the necessity of theology for the safeguarding of correct 


5Not at all an ordinary accomplishment in that day; cf. R. W. Chambers, The 
Continuity of English Prose from Alfred to More and his School (London, 1932), 
pp. liii-liv. 

6Cf., e.g., The Dialogue Concerning Tyndale, ed. W. E. Campbell (London, 1927), 
p. 27 (all page references to The Dialogue are to the edited reprint @& this edition) : 
“Surely holy Saint Austin, in an epistle of his which he wrote to the clergy and the 
people, takes the pilgrimages for a more earnest and a far more godly thing.” 

7Cf. Ibid., passim, e.g., pp. 14, 47, 54, 65, 82. 
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dogma. Hence, although he had little use for the decadent 
Scholasticism of his day, he did not fall into Colet’s short- 
sighted error of denouncing Scholastic theology in toto. Nor 
was More by nature or inclination a religious controversialist. 
His position was wished on him by force of circumstances 
and by his consciousness of the necessity to cede his personal 
preferences to something far greater. Yet he was keenly 
aware that very few men are convinced, much less converted, 
by controversy. He knew that the important thing was not 
polemical triumph, but personal goodness and devotion to 
the truths that God has revealed to us.* Nevertheless we are 
faced with the fact that Thomas More, busy for many years 
with the practice of law, the endless affairs of state and an 
increasingly complex family life, turned out between 1528 
and 1533, seven books of theological controversy,’ treating 
with much learning all the disputed points of the day. It 
would have been impossible for him to have done this unless 
he had a background of habitual knowledge and wide read- 
ing in patristic and Scholastic theology, as well as in Sacred 
Scripture. Clearly, then, this is an aspect of More’s career 
that calls for consideration in greater detail than has been 
usual even in the best of his biographers. 

One of the most necessary revaluations of St. Thomas More 
that has yet to be done, is in the matter of his controversial 
works. Until we have a comprehension of his significance 
as a controversialist, we cannot hope to have a fully sound 
and integrated grasp of him either as a man, a writer or a 
saint.” For More’s controversial works, although produced 


8More is quoted as having said that he wished people “neither to read these 
heretics’ books nor mine, but occupy their minds better’ with “such English books as 
most may nourish and increase devotion”; quoted in William Roper, The Lyfe of 
Sir Thomas Moore, knighte, ed. E. V. Hitchcock (London, 1935), p. 48. 

*Dialogue (1528), Supplication of Souls (1529), Confutation of Tyndale’s Answer 
(1532-33), Apology (1533), Debellation of Salem and Bizance (1533), Answer to the 
... book which a nameless heretic hath named the Supper of the Lord (1533). 

10More’s controversial works, considered as an authentic part of his literary produc- 
tion, contribute even further to a re-estimation of him. Taft, of. cit., pp. xlvii-lxxvi, 
although scanty, is almost alone in his treatment of this aspect. 
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on demand, are not isolated phenomena. Their roots in his 
humanism, his legal training and his sanctity are easily ap- 
preciated. But not so apparent, because so skillfully and 
unostentatiously handled, is their background of patristic 
reading and acquaintance with theology. 

In any attempt to assess St. Thomas More’s patristic and 
theological scholarship, the controversial work with which to 
begin, because first in time and fundamental in importance, 
is the Dialogue Concerning Heresies. This is the book that 
More produced, within about six months, in response to the 
commission of Bishop Tunstal. But since it is a polemical 
vindication of the Church’s position on practically all the 
points called into question by the heretics (especially Luther 
and Tyndale) up to 1528, it is impossible, in an article of 
this scope, to choose more than a small section as a test case 
and indication of method. The section to be considered is 
Book IV, Chapters 10, 11 and 12, wherein More treats of 
Justification and Predestination. 


J USTIFICATION AND PREDESTINATION 


The comparatively brief treatment given to Justification 
and Predestination by St. Thomas More proves him a wise 
controversialist. For although these two points were the 
touchstones of all the dogmatic differences in the Protestant 
Revolt, and so pregnant with developments for our modern 
world, yet More realized that among the English it was not 
dogma but concrete fact that counted;—not theory but prac- 
tice.” For that reason he spent far more time in explaining, 
defending and proving the Church’s practice of pilgrimages 
and veneration of relics, than he did in refuting Luther’s and 


11“Englishmen are singularly free from the bondage of abstract ideas, and they 
began their Reformation not with the enunciation of some abstract truth, but with 
an attack on clerical fees. Reform was stimulated by a practical grievance, closely 
connected with money, and not by any sense of wrong done to the conscience. No 
dogma plays such a part in the English Reformation as Justification by Faith did 
in Germany, or Predestination in Switzerland.” A. F. Pollard, Henry VIII (London, 


1930), p. 272. 
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Tyndale’s errors with regard to Justification and Predestina- 
tion. Yet More was well aware of the fundamental im- 
portance of these two heresies—especially in the effects that 
they entailed. Of the effect of accepting Luther’s theory of 
Justification, he says: “... ye find few that fall to that sect, 
but that, soon after, they fall into the contempt of prayer and 
fasting and of all good works, under the name of ceremonies” 
(Dialogue, p. 280). With Luther’s theory of Justification 
is intimately bound up his denial of free-will and theory of 
Predestination. More lashes out at these latter with all his 
vigor and shows in what ruin they would result: 

. . this false opinion is . . . the most abominable heresy that ever was 
(Ibid., p. 299) . . . . Wherein, if their heresy were once received, and the 
world changed thereby, they should find themself sore deceived ; for the laws 
and orders among men, with fear of punishment once taken away, there were 
no man so strong that could keep his pleasure long, but that he should find a 
stronger take it from him. But after that it were once come to that point, 
and the world once ruffled and fallen in a wildness, how long would it be, 
and what heaps of heavy mischiefs would there fall ere the way were found 
to set the world in order and peace again? (p. 301) 


The most arresting thing about More’s treatment of Justi- 
fication and Predestination is not so much his appreciation 
of the fundamental importance of these two points, as the 
sureness and correctness with which he sets down the Cath- 
olic dogma thereon. This is not a matter to be taken for 
granted. Catholic theologians all over Europe were then 
exercising themselves to get clear and to formulate correctly 
the dogma on Justification. Among the majority of such 
theologians there was substantial agreement. But it was not 
until the Council of Trent published, on Jan. 13, 1547, its 
doctrinal Decree and Canons on Justification,” that real dis- 
agreement ceased. Up to this time Catholic theologians, and 
some of them illustrious, such as Seripando, Gropper and 
Pighi, tried to straddle with a “double” justification, one in- 
herent, the other imputed. Thus they thought to reconcile 


12See H. J. Schroeder, O.P., Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent (tierder, 
1941), English, pp. 29-46, Latin, pp. 308-324. 
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the Protestants and win them back to the Church. It is re- 
markable, therefore, that More presented the correct doctrine 
on Justification with unerring accuracy. Hence the problem: 
Whence did Thomas More draw his doctrine on Justification 
and Predestination, as expressed in the Dialogue? He did 
not have to hand—any more than Luther“—well-articulated 
formulae such as were available in the Decrees of Trent. 
He depended on personal study and on ability to use, as a 
theologian, the fruits of his study. Behind his easy flow of 
argument was a vast deal of patristic and theological knowl- 
edge and reading. This is susceptible of proof by an ex- 
amination of the intrinsic or implicit evidences of these 
chapters. This evidence becomes entirely convincing when 
we consider the further evidences of More’s reading in the 
Fathers and theologiaus that can be adduced from his own 
words, as well as those of his contemporaries and earliest 
biographers. This evidence becomes practically indisputable 
when we consider the availability to St. Thomas More of 
the works of the Fathers and theologians. 


PATRISTIC BACKGROUND 


An examination of the three chapters mentioned above 
shows that St. Thomas More’s presentation of Catholic teach- 
ing on Justification and Predestination evidences probable 
acquaintance with the following Fathers of the Church: 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Basil, Ambrose, John 
Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, Prosper of Aquitaine, Ful- 
gentius and Gregory the Great. The same is true with re- 
gard to the following medieval theologians: Peter Lom- 
bard, Hugh of St. Victor, Richard of St. Victor, St. Thomas 


13‘We cannot, of course, measure Luther by the standards of the Tridentine decrees, 
which embodied these and other questions [i.e., doctrines of saving grace, of the distinc- 
tion between original and actual sin, and of meritorius good works, and the question 
of predestination] in distinct formularies of which the Church at this time had not 
yet the advantage. Yet the principal points which Luther began to agitate at this time 
were, if not already actual dogmas, yet sufficiently expressed in the body of the 
Church’s teaching and illuminated by ecclesiastical theology.” Hartman Grisar, S.J., 
Luther, trans. E. M. Lamond, ed. L. Cappadelta (London, 1913-17), Vol. I, p. 224. 
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Aquinas and Duns Scotus. Usually, acquaintance is indicated 
with several works of each author. St. Augustine was un- 
doubtedly St. Thomas More’s favorite author, acquaintance 
being indicated, in this short space, with thirteen separate 
works. In the limited space at our disposal, it is possible to 
adduce only one or two specific examples. 

In refuting Luther’s contention that faith without good 
works is sufficient for salvation (Dialogue, pp. 290-93), St. 
Thomas More summarizes briefly but soundlly the Catholic 
doctrine on the gratuity of grace and on the relation of grace 
to human merit. That grace is purely a gift of God and in 
no wise due to the exigencies of man’s nature is a fundamental 
point to which St. Augustine is forever recurring; and when 
More writes that “the whole Church sayeth and believeth” 
this doctrine, he may well have had in mind the writings of 
St. Augustine. 

When More treats of the efficacy of good works for salva- 
tion and maintains that God has regard for the merit of our 
good works, as well as our faith, he has at his back not only 
the age-old teaching of the Church in its Councils and 
official pronouncements,” but also the writings of the Fathers 
and theologians.” This question had been thoroughly thrashed 
out during the Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian controversies— 
a fact to which More alludes when he says that Luther, by 
his doctrine that man is incapable of any meritorious work 
even with the aid of grace, is a worse opponent of grace than 


MThe main texts of St. Augustine on grace may be most conveniently found in 
M. J. Rouét de Journel, S.J., Enchiridion Patristicum; for the gratuity of grace see 
Nos. 1443, 1451, 1456, 1458, 1473, 1807, 1837, 1857, 1999; for the natural non-exigence 
of grace see Nos. 1939, 1982. 

Cf, Henricus Denziger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, Definitionum et Declarationum 
de Rebus Fidei ct Morum (Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1922), ed 15a, Index Systematicus, 
XIIIb, p. [38]. 

\6This fact was never even questioned among theologians before Luther's day; 
there are only disputes among them as to special questions connected with good works; 
cf. H. Lennerz, S.J., De Gratia Redemptoris (Romae, 1940), ed. 2a, pp. 282-88. As 
to what various Fathers and medieval theologians had to say on good works, cf. ML, 
Index de Gratia, Pars Quarta, Sectio Prima, De Pelagianismo et Semipelagianismo, 


219 834-35. 
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Pelagius, who taught that man needs not grace for meritorious 
works.” More intimates that “all the old fathers that wrote 
against Pelagian” would even more strongly oppose Luther, 
since his teaching is far more derogatory of grace than that 
of Pelagius. Then More goes straight to the heart of the 
tangled problem by putting the solution in the divine decrees. 
He states that all our sufficiency is from God, who needs not 
our good works or our faith, but who has appointed that 
these are the conditions of our salvation. More’s words here 
form one of the most beautifully written pieces of theological 
exposition in the English language; they combine theological 
exactness with a tone of impassioned reverence and humility, 
to produce a passage worthy to be compared with the best 
in St. Augustine. More may have been echoing one of the 
homilies of St. Basil™ on the Psalms, or he may have trans- 
muted the forceful rhetoric of St. Augustine: 


Debitor enim factus est | Deus], non aliquid a nobis accipiendo, sed quod 
ei placuit promittendo. Aliter enim dicimus homini: Debes mihi quid dedi 
tibi; et aliter dicimus: Debes mihi quia promisisti mihi. . . . Illo ergo modo 
pOssumus exigere Dominum nostrum, ut dicamus: Redde quod promisisti, quia 
fecimus quod iussisti; et hoc tu fecisti, quia laborantes iuvisti.'” 


Or he may have been almost translating the profound insight 
of St. Fulgentius: 


Quid enim habes quod non accepisti? Si autem accepisti, quid gloriaris 
quasi non acceperis? [1 Cor. 4,7]. . . . Qui ergo nobis dedit quod reddendo 
debeamus, ipse nobis donabit facultatem qua possimus reddere quod debemus. 
Ille igitur auctor est debiti qui auctor est doni, nam et seipsum sua largitate 
dignatus est facere debitorem, non quia indigens ab aliquo accepit, sed quoniam 
abundans largiter tribuit.”° 


There is one place in this passage concerning the conditions 
of our salvation where St. Thomas More shows himself to 
be strikingly familiar with the teaching of the Fathers. This 








17For Pelagian and Semi-pelagian writings, cf. ML, Index, 219, 835-36. 

187” Psalmos homiliae, in Ps, 114, n. 5 (MG 29, 492; Enchiridion Patristicum, 962). 
19S ermones, serm. 158, cap. 2 (ML 38, 863; Enchiridion P., 1511). 

204d Monimum, prologia (ML 65, 151; E.P., 2253). 
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is where he says that one of the reasons why the entire suf- 
ficiency of our faith is from God, is because “our Lord with 
our endeavour giveth us grace to believe.” Now there are 
few dogmatic points on which the Fathers are more universal- 
ly insistent. In his sermons, even St. John Chrysostom often 
recurs to it, and sums up his teaching with the words: “Our 
calling is not of merit, but of grace.’ 

St. Thomas More next takes up specifically Luther’s and 
Tyndale’s teachings on predestination (Dial., pp. 295-301), 
a matter on which he had touched at the beginning of this 
section, but which he reserved for fuller treatment to the 
final place. He makes plain his horror at Luther’s teaching— 
calling it the most abominable and most pernicious heresy 
ever put forth. His first sally is by way of setting down the 
true nature and effect of God’s foreknowledge. He says that 
the doctrine that those whom God had predestined to salva- 
tion can do no bad and others can do no good is false. For 
it would make God the author of all sin. It not only mis- 
interprets Scripture, but it misunderstands the nature of 
God’s foreknowledge. For God knows, from eternity, free 
futuribles, not because He wills them to be so, but because 
He foresees that this will be the free election that will be 
made—His grace (offered to all) having been accepted or 
rejected.” 

No better example could be asked of More’s deceptive 
ease in or firm grasp of theology than this passage. For here, 
without so much as pausing in his stride, he has landed firmly, 


211m Matthaeum homiliae, hom. 69, n. 2 (MG 58, 650; E.P., 1177). 
*2Por the way that St. Augustine’s theory of predestination is ordinarily understood, 
cf. Berthold Altaner, Patrologie (Freiburg im Breslau, 1938), pp. 283-84. But other 
authorities vigorously insist that this is a misunderstanding of Augustine; cf. F. Cayré, 
Manual of Patrology, trans. H. Howitt (Paris, 1936), Vol. I, pp. 688-95; Nicolas 
Merlin, Saint Augustine et les Dogmes du Péché Originel et de la Grace (Paris, 1931), 
pp. 347-449, esp. pp. 402-15; J. B. Franzelin, S.J.. De Deo Uno secundum Naturam 
(Romae, 1883), pp. 532-41, specifically teaches that Augustine held the universal 
salvific will of God, and (pp. 676-90) that Augustine understood predestination in 
substantially the same was as More explains it. If the opponents of the traditional 
’ interpretation of Augustine are correct, then More’s patristic theology is possibly even 
more profound than I have here represented it. 
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with both feet, right in the middle of one of theology’s peren- 
nial fights. And without so much as disturbing the flow of 
his sentence, he has rejected one side, chosen the other, and, 
in a few words, summed up with perfect clarity its theory. 
For, by ignoring it, More has rejected St. Augustine’s theory 
of predestination. He rather agrees with St. Augustine’s 
teacher and father in the Faith, St. Ambrose, whose words 
More might have had before him as he wrote, so closely do 
they paraphrase his own: “[ Deus] non enim ante praedes- 
tinavit quam praesciret, sed quorum merita praescivit, eorum 
praemia praedestinavit.”"” And More is in agreement with 
St. Prosper of Aquitaine, another of Augustine’s friends who, 
while he agreed with him on this thorny problem, yet ex- 
pressed himself differently. There is a marked similarity 
between More’s strictures on Luther for making God the 
author of sin, and what Prosper wrote to a similar objection: 


Sicut bona opera ad inspiratorem eorum Deum, ita mala ad eos sunt 
referenda qui peccant. Non enim relicti sunt a Deo, ut relinquerent Deum; 
sed relinquerent et relicti sunt et ex bono in malum propria voluntate mutati 
sunt, atque ab hoc licet fuerint renati, fuerint iustificati, ab eo tamen, qui 
illos tales praescivit, non sunt praedestinati.” 


And it was Prosper who coined the formula whereby our 
mind is satisfied, even though the mystery is not explained: 
‘|. . praedestinatio Dei multis est causa standi, nemini est 
causa labendi.”” 

Before leaving this matter of predestination, More’s han- 
dling of the question should again be remarked. His sure 
grasp of theology is once again demonstrated, not only by 
what he says, but by what he elects to leave unsaid. For he 
does not enter into the lists against Luther on the subject of 
God’s antecedent and consequent salvific will. It was More’s 


23De Fide, ad Gratianum, lib. 5, cap. 6, n. 83 (ML 16, 665; E.P., 1272). 

24Responsiones ad capitula objectionum Gallorum, resp. ad obj. 3 (ML 51, 159; 
E.P., 2026). 

2Responsiones ad capitula objectionum Vincentianarum, resp. ad obj. 12 (ML 51, 


184) ; E.P., 2033). 
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attempts at elucidating the mystery that aroused some of 
Luther’s most angry scorn.” This was not because they are 
not valid human distinctions, but because they did not fit in 
with Luther’s headlong “solution” of the problem. St. 
Thomas More was undoubtedly acquainted with these and 
many other distinctions that the medieval theologians had 
made. But to have employed them would not have helped 
at all with the audience at whom he was aiming—men un- 
trained in scientific theology. For this reason he summarizes 
in its simplest terms the fundamentals of what we can know 
about a matter that is, after all, a strict mystery. Even so, 
he went about as far towards a positive solution as any of the 
great theologians; and, in so doing, he showed admirable 
judgment in the way he adapted his matter to his audience. 


READING THE THEOLOGIANS 


It is, of course, only probable that More read such specific 
works as have been here adduced. But there is evidence to 
substantiate this probability: the intrinsic evidence of the 
Dialogue itself and and extrinsic evidence of More’s own 
words, in the Dialogue and elsewhere, as well as the words 
and actions of his acquaintances and biographers. 

In the Dialogue, More cites, as confirmatory of various 
arguments or as a authority for various teachings, twelve 
Fathers of the Church: Origin, Cyprian, Lactantius, Euse- 
bius, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Ambrose, John Chrysostom, 
Jerome, Augustine, Cassian and Gregory the Great. Most of 
these are cited several times. As might be expected, St. 
Augustine is cited most frequently (some twenty times). 
While the greater proportion of citations is generic, a goodly 
number are sufficiently specific.” Of theologians, the only 
one mentioned by name in the Dialogue is St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Yet, as we shall see, More had easy access to many 
theologians. One of the chief reasons why More but rarely 


26Cf. De Servo Arbitrio, Opera Omnia (Jena, 1556-58), ff. 171a and b. 
27E.g., reference to Lactantius’ De Divinis Institutionibus, Dialogue, pp. 35-36. 
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uses Scholastic theologians for authority in his controversial 
works is that his opponents would not recognize them as such. 
His almost exclusive use of the Fathers is explained by the 
fact that he met his adversaries on ground of their own choos- 
ing. 

St. Thomas More must have had what, for a layman in his 
day, was a very large library of theology in all its branches. 
From the few hints that he drops in the Dialogue,” it would 
seem that he had to hand whatever text of the Fathers or 
more noteworthy theologians that he desired. Further, More’s 
connection with Henry VIII’s Assertio Septem Sacramen- 
forum confirms that he had a reputation for knowledge of 
the Fathers and theologians.” An even earlier testimony by 
More to his familiarity with the Fathers and theologians is 
his letter to the Regents of Oxford University in 1518.% The 
occasion of this letter was the commotion caused at Oxford 
by the opposition of the “conservative” element to Greek 
studies, which they considered useless, if not positively dan- 
gerous. In this letter, More uses his most stinging humanistic 
sarcasm against those obscurantists who degrade and despoil 
the sacred queen of the sciences, Theology, by condemning 
her auxiliaries—natural science, philosophy and the liberal 
arts. He asks how such men can hope to study Scripture and 
the Fathers (of whom he names a number) unless they know 
well Hebrew, Greek and Latin. He excoriates such men for 
scorning scriptural and patristic studies as mere “positive” 
theology, while they waste their time debating argutae istae 
quaestiunculae. The first thing to be noted here is that a man 
in More’s position would not have dared to urge the study 
of the Fathers if he were not familiar with them himself. For 
an ad hominem retort by his opponents (men well trained 
in such rhetorical devices) would have been too easy and 


28Pp. 264 and 320; these give a fascinating hint as to the long hours of study that 


More must have put in among his books. 
°°Cf. Roper, op. cit., p. 67 for More’s own words on his connection with this book. 


Given in J. Jortin, Erasmus (London, 1808), Vol. III, pp. 360-61. 
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too effective. And unless he had some acquaintance with 
Scholastic theology and philosophy, neither would he have 
dared so to castigate their contemporary practitioners. 
This brings up the subject of More’s knowledge and read- 
ing of the medieval theologians. There can be no doubt but 
that More held a great deal of Scholastic theology and many 
Scholastic theologians in scorn. One of his reasons for this 
was their lack of a scholarly knowledge of the Fathers.” But 
there were several other reasons. More had, first and fore- 
most, literary and affective gifts and, consequently, exclusive 
preoccupation with metaphysics struck him as rather barren 
employment. He is quoted as having once said “that he might 
as soon obtain bodily nourishment by milking a he goat into 
a sieve as spiritual nourishment by reading the schoolmen.’”™ 
Secondly, More early came under the influence of Plato, 
Plotinus and the Florentine Platonic Academy. And under 
the tutelage of Grocyn and Colet, More became a disciple 
of Ficino and Pico della Mirandola, who popularized the 
teachings of Nicholas of Cusa. Now Nicholas of Cusa stood 
for the repudiation of medieval Scholastic intellectualism. 





“De Theologis in scholastica tantum doctrina versatis, Patrum & Scripturae 
lectione neglecta, solo contentis vel Petro Lombardo vel Gratiano, locisque Patrum 
apud eos citatis, ut eorum magnum errorem & defectum ostenderet in epistola ad 
Martinum Dorpium sic scripsit: Qui sunt ex hac Farragine, qui neque veterum 
quenquam neque Scripturarum quicquam legunt, nisi in sententiis @ earum comentariis, 
perinde mihi videntur facere ac si quis authoribus omnibus qui Latine scripserunt, 
omissis; Constructionum praeceptis ab Alexandro petitis, religuum ex Perotti Cornu- 
copia, & Calepino conentur ediscere: quod persuasum habeant, in his omnia linguae 
Latinae vocabula sese reperturos: & profecto reperient plurima eademque selectissima. 
Nempe ut apud recentiores Theologos priorum dicta authoritatis loco leguntur inserta, 
ita hic quoque veteres poetae atque oratores, aliquot etiam qui nunc nec extant quidem. 
Sed neque haec unquam facient Latinum, neque illa Theologum si sola sint.” Thomas 
Stapleton, Tres Thomae (Coloniae Agrippinae, 1612), cap. XIII, pp. 283-84. While 
various Enchiridia, Catenae and Florilegiae are not to be overlooked as possible 
sources of More’s patristic and theological knowledge, nevertheless, from these words 
of his and from his writings, it seems evident that he read the originals and not 
merely collected excerpts. 

32H. Maynard Smith, Pre-Reformation England (London, 1938), p. 333. Of course, 
no one acquainted with More’s writings will make the unfounded illation that he 


denies the validity of metaphysics. 
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Believing, as he did, that no advance in knowledge could be 
made by logic, he distrusted the syllogistic method. Knowl- 
edge, for him, was to come by an immediate intuition that 
God vouchsafes to the humble. Nicholas of Cusa’s anti-in- 
tellectual position was an outgrowth from the shambles that 
William of Ockham had made of logic. Ockham denied any 
ontological validity to universal concepts, contending that 
only the individual is real and that universals are merely 
nomina or terms of reference. This position, of course, made 
metaphysics an impossibility. So, not longer than a genera- 
tion after St. Thomas Aquinas had completed his synthesis 
of revelation and human knowledge on the basis of a mod- 
erate realism, the seeds of dissolution had been sown. A cen- 
tury later, Scholasticism seemed to be occupied with wran- 
gling over subtleties that had little relation to or meaning 
for life. This is not to take the view that subtleties are, per 
se, of no value. Subtleties are valid when they are the logical 
results of a system rationally based on reality. Subtleties are 
invalid and a laughingstock when they are fine-drawn dis- 
tinctions upon things that have no physical or logical reality. 
And such were the subtleties of those who, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, followed Ockham down the disastrous 
road of anti-intellectual idealism. It is but another, and not 
the least striking, testimony to the soundness and strength of 
Thomas More’s intellectual ability that he repudiated such 
decadent Scholasticism, but followed the earlier and sound 
Schoolmen, such as St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Further, More had been trained by men who stood for 
revolt from the typical Scholasticism of their day: Grocyn, 
Linacre and Colet.* These men were imbued with a desire to 
strip Catholic doctrine of the accretions that they considered 


33¢They did not realize that the attempt to purify and separate religion from its 
cultural accretions, might find its counterpart in the separation of culture from religion 
and the increasing secularization of life and thought. And this was in fact what 
happened; though it was a gradual process which took centuries to complete itself.” 
Christopher Dawson, “Christianity and Culture,” The Dublin Review, No. 417, April, 


1941, p. 142. 
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harmful to its purity and devotional efficacy, and to get back 
to the unadulterated teachings of Scripture and the Fathers. 
Colet was especially intense in this desire. More himself 
was eager for a return to the manner of teaching of the primi- 
tive Church, not foreseeing how this desire would soon be 
perverted by the heretics. It is a high tribute to his inde- 
pendent intellectual strength that under these circumstances 
he appreciated the worth of St. Thomas Aquinas. He always 
mentions him with reverence.“ Henry VIII, who often called 
More to him in order to discuss theology,” was much given 
to the study of Aquinas, as well as of other theologians, such 
as Duns Scotus and Gabriel Biel.* It is not likely, therefore, 
that More was unskilled in these theologians. We also know 
that More took part in the theological Disputations of Eng- 
lish, French and Flemish Universities.” He would hardly 
have dared to do this unless conversant with the matter under 
discussion, which was precisely the theology of the School- 
men; and, if we may trust Roper, in such disputation, “fewe 
were comparable vnto him” (Joc. ctt.). 

Other evidence of More’s contemporaries, oblique as it 
mostly is, confirms the conclusions that we have already 
drawn. 

There were few men who had a greater influence on More’s 
life than John Colet. Colet was bitter, even violent in his 
opposition to Scholastic theology; he was particularly abu- 
sive of St. Thomas Aquinas.” Yet More, in spite of personal 
devotion to Colet, did not succumb to this hatred of Scholas- 
ticism. William Grocyn, who quite possibly taught More 
Greek at Oxford, and quite certainly did so at London sev- 
eral years later, was More’s confessor and spiritual director 


34E.g., Dialogue, p. 157. 
Roper, op. cit., p. 11. 
36Pollard, Henry VIII, p. 123; Smith, of. cit., p. 507; Assertio, ed. L. O’Donovan 
(N. Y., 1908), p. 76. 

37Roper, op. cit., pp. 21-22; Stapleton, of. cit., cap. XIII, p. 288. 

38Some of his abuse is given in Frederick Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers (London, 
1913), pp. 107-08, and Chambers, Thomas More, p. 80. 
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when Colet was not obtainable.” In 1501, when Grocyn was 
Rector of St. Lawrence’s Church, the Jewry, he had More 
deliver a series of lectures on the De Civitate Det. In this 
prolonged, intellectual contact More could not help being 
influenced by the tastes and studies of his teacher and guide 
who was not only one of the founding fathers of classical 
scholarship in England, but also a priest trained in theology.” 

Testimony of equal importance to More’s theological schol- 
arship is afforded by Erasmus. In a letter famous for the 
biographical sketch it gives of More, Erasmus wrote: “In 
disputationibus nihil fingi potest acutius, adeo ut summis 
etiam Theologis saepe negocium facessat, in ipsorum harena 
uersans.”" The following year, Erasmus writes even more 
specifically: “Mori plura legi, et cum eo fuit intima famili- 
aritas. .. . In sacris literis eo progressus est, ut nec magnis 
Theologis sit contemnendus.”” In spite of the fulsome, rhe- 
torical style of his letters, Erasmus was not one to give such 
praise without foundation. His estimation confirms the tes- 
timony of other contemporaries.” 

Although the biographical material on St. Thomas More 
is immense, with the exception of Roper, Harpsfield and 


39Stapleton, of. cit., cap. II, p. 165, letter to Colet from More, Oct. 23, 1504: “Interea 
cum Grocino ... (ut tu scis) solo (dum tu abes) vitae meae magistro. ...’ And 
cf. Smith, of. cit., p. 453. 

"The inventory of Grocyn’s library was made in 1520 by his executor, Thomas 
Linacre. It is given in full in Oxford Historical Society, Collectanea II, Vol. XVI, 
1890, pp. 319-323. Among other books, listed are: 15 vols. of the Fathers, 10 vols. of 
medieval theologians, 8 vols. of scriptural and devotional treatises and 2 vols. of 
Boethius, Since some of Grocyn’s books were disposed of before the inventory was 
compiled, “Little . .. can be inferred by the absence of any well known author. 
The printed volumes number 105, and the manuscripts 17” (DNB, XXIII, 268). 

‘Opera Omnia (Basileae, 1540), Ep. Ulrico Hutteno, Decimo Calend. Augusti, 
1519, Vol. III, p. 369. 

421bid., Ep. Germano Brixio, VII Calend. Iulias, 1520, Vol. III, p. 438. 

43P. §. Allen (Erasmus, Lectures and wayfaring sketches, Oxford, 1934, p. 48) notes 
that Erasmus presented More with the nine volume edition of the New Testament in 
1516. Further, in his Will of Jan. 22, 1527, Erasmus gives directions for the presenta- 
tion of twenty copies of his collected works, one set of which was to go to Thomas 
More (Sturge, of. cit., p. 393). Erasmus’ Opera Omnia, however, did not appear 
unti] four years after his death, in 1540. 
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Stapleton, the writers of his life have treated scantily, ignored, 
or been ignorant of More’s patristic and theological knowl- 
edge. 

William Roper, More’s son-in-law, who “for sixteen years 
and more” lived in intimate daily contact with Thomas More, 
wrote thus of him: 








And as little leysure as he had to be occupied in the study of holy scripture 
and controuersies vppon religion and such other vertuous exercises, being in 
manner contynually busied about thaffairs of the kinge and the realme, yeat 
such watche and payne in setting forth of divers profitable workes, in defens 
of the true Christian religion, against heresies secreatly sowen abroade in the 
Realme, assuredly sustayned he, that the Byshoppes, to whose pastorall cure 
the reformacione thereof principally appertained, thinking themselfes by his 
travaile, wherein by their owne confession they were not able with him to 
make comparison, of their duties in that behalf discharged.“ 


Harpsfield, while expatiating on More’s great learning, 
is not very specific.” Stapleton’s testimony, however, is by 
far the most explicit and detailed. He points out that More 
was very widely read in the Fathers, was exact in his knowl- 
edge and exposition of various branches of dogmatic theology, 
and was deeply versed in the speculative theology of the 
Schoolmen.” Since Stapleton was himself one of the great 


















“Op. cit., pp. 45-46. This “confession” of the bishops is less to be wondered at 
when it is recalled that their appointments were often more political than ecclesiastical. 
Their first allegiance was to be made quite clear a few years later when, with the 
notable exception of St. John Fisher, they acknowledged Henry as their spiritual 
as well as their temporal lord. 

His most enlightening fact as to More's knowledge and reputation is a story that 
he got from Bonvisi of how More, while talking at table one day, discomfited a 
foreign theologian in a theological dispute. The discomfited one was much amazed 
and asked the name of this learned layman who advanced such profound reasons. 

. which when he once vnderstoode, he had no great pleasure afterwarde to 
encounter any more with him.” Harpsfield, of. cit., pp. 138-39. 

46 “Tn his autem omnibus vernacula lingua conscriptis, & regnante Maria in vno 
magno volumine excusis, quae ante 30 annos magna ex parte perlegi, deprehendi 
Thomam Morum in scripturis diligentissime, in Patribus, adeoque in ipsa scholastica 
doctrina non indiligenter versatum fuisse. Citat etsi non adeo frequenter, apposite 
tamen & ubi opus est, Augustinum, Hieronymum, Chrysostomum, Cyrillum, Hilarium, 
Bernardum, Gersonem. Certé ipsemet ad sui purgationem quum postea suspectus 
Regi haberetur, affirmat se per totos 7. annos Patribus legendis operam dedisse, 
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controversialists of the sixteenth century and well trained in 
theology, his testimony in this matter is of the first importance. 
More’s modern biographers either quickly pass over or are 
sadly ignorant of More’s knowledge and ability in patristic 


and speculative theology.” 
To clinch this investigation, it should be pointed out that 


vt quae esset illorum de Primatu Rom. Pontificis sententia intelligeret. De quo 
lectionis fructu suo loco plura. Hinc interim constat quantum in Patribus proficeret 
vir tanti ingenii & tam diuinae memoriae potuerit [cf. Harpsfield, of. cit., p. 140]. 
Etsi enim vnum tunc legendo quaerebat, quis tamen dubitat quin multa obiter contra 
praesentes haereses annotauerit? Ego certe animaduerti multa nuper loca percurrendo, 
eum in dogmatica Theologia perdiscenda bonam operam posuisse, & quum de gratia, 
de libero arbitrio, de meritis operum, de fidei & charitatis aliarumque virtutum 
natura & oficiis, de peccato originali, de ipsa praedestinatione loquitur, ita calumum 
temperare suum, ita ad verae Theologiae normam loqui, vt accuratius & aptius 
professione Theologus loqui vix possit. Certe quod Diuum Thomam studiose legerit, 
illud argumento esse potest quod de eo narrauit Ioannes Harrisius secretarius eius. 
Allatus est forte ad Morum libellus haeretici nouiter excusus, cum iam in viam se 
per flumen daret, e domo sua Londinum versus. Potuit enim a pago Chelsey per 
aquas Londinum proficisci. Ubi aliquantulum legisset, loca quaedam digito notata 
Harrisio suo ostendens: haec, inquit, huius nebolonis argumenta sunt D. Thomae 
obiectiones in 2.2. quaestio. & art. tali: sed boni doctoris solutiones nequam dissimulat. 
Sed & disputationem eius quandam vidi cum P. Alphonso Minorita Confessario 
Catharinae reginae Henrici regis coniugis primae, vbi de attritione & contritione 
sustinet sententiam Scoti vt tutiorem magisque probabilem contra sententiam Occam: 
vt merito cuilibet mirum videri posset, hominem ciuilibus & aulicis negociis tota fere 
vita occupatum, in profana literatura excellenter versatum, Theologica tamen adeoque 
scholastica ipsa non attigisse tantum, sed & tenuisse.” Stapleton, of. cit., cap. IV, 
pp. 190-91. 

47T. E. Bridgett, The Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More (London, 1891), 
pp. 310-11, is content to translate Stapleton’s testimony; while this translation is 
accurate, Fr. Bridgett has taken the liberty of omitting clauses, and on one occasion, 
a sentence, without indicating the fact—W. H. Hutton, Sir Thomas More (London, 
1895), p. 210, is gross in his ignorance——Among more recent Lives, that of R. W. 
Chambers is unquestionably outstanding; but (pp. 252-55) he does scant justice to 
More on this point—E. M. G. Routh, Thomas More and his Friends (Oxford, 1934), 
p. 120, treats More’s theological knowledge with greater detail than most of her 
predecessors; but Miss Routh is uncritical, is handicapped by lack of knowledge and 
never gets beyond generalities.—Algernon Cecil, 4 Portrait of Thomas More (London, 
1937), pp. 192-207 and‘ 232-92, treats of More’s controversial works at some length, 
but accepts More’s patristic and theological learning as something obvious, rather 
than as something to be commented upon.—James Gairdner, Lollardy and the Re- 
formation in England (London, 1908-11) although very sympathetic and giving long 
summaries of More’s works, has nothing pertinent to the present point.—Daniel 
Sargent, Thomas More (N. Y., 1933), is meant for popular consumption and does 


not investigate the question. 
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the writings of the Fathers and theologians adduced above 
as probable reading background for More’s treatment of 
Justification and Predestination were all easily available to 
him. This statement rests upon four facts: the history of the 
spread of patristic writings in western Europe; the charac- 
teristic content of English medieval monastic and collegiate 
libraries; the personal libraries of some of More’s friends; 
and works in print by 1528. 












TTHEOLOGY IN LIFE AND WRITINGS 






We may conclude, then, that when St. Thomas More 
treated of Justification and Predestination in the Dialogue, 
he had a background, either remote or proximate, of exten- 
sive reading in the Fathers and theologians. More’s back- 
ground on these particular points is but an indication of 
the extensive theological scholarship that he evidences 
throughout the Dialogue and many of his other writings. 
Indeed, apart from the strictly literary aspects of his works, 
More’s knowledge of theology, in all its branches, may very 
well be the dominant trait of his writings. 

If these observations on the prime position that theology 
holds in the works of Thomas More be valid, it may seem 
strange that almost all of More’s biographers have so con- 
sistently missed this all-important point. It is indeed strange, 
but by no means inexplicable. For Thomas More’s charac- 
ter and personality are so complex, so varied, so fascinating 
that his biographers, with exception of the first three, are 
attracted by his more immediately brilliant aspects away 
from the thing that gave logical cohesion and deepest sig- 
nificance to his life—his theology. 

Mr. R. W. Chambers, explaining the consistensy of More’s 
life, says that: “From Utopia to the scaffold, More stands 
for the common cause, as against the private commodity of 
the single man, or even the single kingdom,” and insists that 






























48ST homas More, p. 266. 
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this was due to his specifically medieval view of unity. This 
is indeed true. But it should be pointed out as paramount 
that More had deeply realized the reason why this social 
unity is so necessary, why it takes pre-eminence—namely, 
that each member of Christendom and each nation of 
Christendom are but severally members of one body, exist- 
ing as a living entity: the Mystical Body of Christ; and that 
in this Mystical Body dwells the Holy Spirit, making it to 
live and making it one whole thing.” As such, there is, and 
there must be, an ontological subordination of parts to the 
whole, of members to the head. This is one of the most pro- 
found mysteries that God has deigned to reveal to man. For 
it is, as all things created must be, a reflection of the essen- 
tially social nature of God, the relation of three Persons in 
one Nature. The fact that the Church is the Mystical Body 
of Christ is to be found stated more or less clearly in the 
Gospel, especially according to St. John; it is the master- 
idea that rules all of St. Paul’s epistles; it is the constant 
theme of the Fathers and the inspiration for some of the most 
exalted speculation of the theologians. It is not to be wondered 
at, then, that St. Thomas More insists on social unity in 
Church and in State. To have done otherwise would, to 
him, have been to deny reality. 

- It cannot be insisted too often that it is More’s knowledge 
of theology that gave him the serene balance and unity that 
we admire so much and find so fascinating. For More lived 
in a generation that was the negation of balance and unity. 
He saw, in his day, the beginning of the disease of individ- 
ualism. He saw the dissolution of medieval political unity 
into mutually antagonistic nations. He saw the disruption of 
the medieval ideal of rule through the cooperation of spiritual 
and temporal heads. He saw all these things and knew they 
were wrong and why they were wrong. In the resultant 
turmoil, he never once hesitated as to the correct course of 
action. His life had perfect simplicity of direction. 


Dialogue, pp. 143-44. 
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After four centuries, we have seen the working out of the 
principles against which St. Thomas More fought and 
against which he warned. That the result is calamitous has 
been impressed upon all thinking men. But the principle of 
unity has so far been lost, that even among men of good will 
there is not agreement on how they shall begin the task of 
reconstruction. They could do no better than to look to one 
who so clearly foresaw what now they deprecate. For St. 
Thomas More will immediately direct them to the first re- 
quisite of any sound reconstruction: the primacy of the spirit- 
ual—“‘the King’s good servant, but God’s first.” And this will 
be no pious platitude. For few men have had better chance 
to realize its implications. Few men have maintained it so 
steadfastly. Few men have paid for it so dearly. 

What it means to have St. Thomas More as one of the 
greatest figures in the literature of the English language has 
not been sufficiently emphasized. At the very fountainhead 
of modern English literature, we have the model of the Cath- 
olic author. He teaches us that an admirable style and literary 
enthusiasm may be combined with a profound Catholicity. 
In him, literature is freed from all dilettantism and made a 
noble thing by its service of the one only Truth. With him, 
art does not exist for art’s sake, but for the sake of the Su- 
preme Artist. By him, Truth is clothed in the raiment of 
beauty that is its birthright—for “beauty is the splendor of 
truth.” And St. Thomas More discovers to the literary man 
the great secret of their mutual art: a Cause to which one 
can unreservedly dedicate oneself. And to all who would 
make literature an exclusively aesthetic preoccupation, or 
the corpus vile for clinical probing, St. Thomas More stands 
as a warning and a reproach. For in his writings, all of man’s 
powers conspire to create a living entity that reflects the 
multiple interests and potencies of its creator. 

Regardless of what it later became, or of what in the future 
it might become, we can always say that in its origins, the 
literature of the English-speaking world was Catholic. For 
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no fewer than eight out of the twelve centuries of English 
literature, it was motivated by and permeated with Cath- 
olicism. That tradition, begun by King Alfred and continued 
unbroken through the chroniclers and spiritual writers, 
through Chaucer and Langland, came to its flower in the 
life and writings of St. Thomas More. The literature of the 
English-speaking peoples has, indeed, for the past four cen- 
turies, largely renounced its birthright. But it has in no wise 
been able to obscure the fact of its origin. For practically 
every one of its great writers owes his greatness, fundamental- 
ly, to the life of the parent vine that still courses through the 
severed branches. 

There are signs in the present generation that seem to in- 
dicate a return by writers of the English language to the 
plenary source of their inspiration: the Mystical Body that 
is Christ’s Church. So far, these signs have been little more 
than straws in the wind. But they serve to indicate whither 
the Spirit breathes. Perhaps some day, in God’s good future, 
the nobility of our native language will be strengthened once 
more by the Catholic fountain of its original inspiration. In 
the long pilgrimage back to the fountainhead, there can be 
no better guide or model than St. Thomas More. 


ae 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THE Gops. By A. Eustace Haydon. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 365. $2.50. 

Professor Haydon’s central thesis is the familiar one of naturalistic im- 
manentism: the gods, including God, are responses contrived by the human 
mind to its own needs, i.e., man-made survival-tools, to be discarded and 
replaced as bigger and better tools are evolved. ‘The author works out this 
thesis by tracing the careers of the gods of the primitive peoples, the Archaic 
civilizations, Graeco-Roman Antiquity, Iran, India, China and Japan; a 
chapter each is accorded to Yahweh, the Christian God, and Allah; the 
last chapter is a necrology for all the historic gods who have died or are 
dying because their usefulness has ceased. What the author does not do is 
to attempt authentication of his thesis. He takes its validity for granted 
taking for granted that his readers will take it for granted, too. It never 
occurs to him to examine his own theological and metaphysical premises, 
as a good agnostic he does not even suspect that his premises derive from 
an immutable, unproved and unprovable First Principle to which assent is 
given, by those who choose to do so, as an act of faith. Professor Haydon’s 
discourse implies a pragmatistic epistemology. Pragmatism, which repudiates 
first principles and all ontological truth and puts its trust in postulates, i.e., 
fictions believed because and as long as they work, assumes that the world 
is so constructed that man may progressively subdue it by postulation—that 
there are no immutable areas of being which resist all human attempts to 
bend them to human desire. Pragmatism, in brief, takes for granted that 
the world is for man; and this premise, without which no game of postulation 
would be worth the candle, is held by pragmatists not as a postulate but as 
a self-evident ontological truth. But is it one? To leave aside other 
objections, it can be true only if God is not. If God is, since God is, the 
world is for Him. ‘Thus Pragmatism, which discounts ontology on the 
ground that all thinking is wishful thinking, remains blissfully ignorant of 
the arch-wish which prompts its own ontological decision: it survives by 
refusing to apply itself to itself, by slurring over its own fides anthropologica 
whereby it assents to man’s self-revelation of himself as his own Last 
Final Cause. 

Hence the pragmatist (and stripped of their diversified verbiage all 
agnostics are pragmatists) sees all reality distorted through the monstrous 
refractor of his own basic ontological error. All jittery lest he should be 
duped by unverified belief, he escapes from the fructifying rain of God’s 
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Truth by jumping into the Dead Sea of his self-deception. The unbeliever 
is essentially one who will believe anything except That Which Is; the 
agnostic is the most credulous of creatures, the Cosmic Sucker. He believes, 
for instance, that modern science has disproved the existence of God. Says 
Professor Haydon: “Theological structures which had had all the solidity 
of eternal truth became as unsubstantial as the stuff of dreams” before the 
“revealing light” of science. How, when, where, we are not told; we are 
never told. Anxious to explain the universe and to explain away God more 
mathematico, the agnostic ends by being incapable of putting two and two 
together, and we find Professor Haydon perorating on p. 329: 


What the gods have been expected to do, and have failed to do through the 
ages man must find the courage and intelligence to do for himself. More needful 
than faith in God is faith that man can give love, justice, peace and all his beloved 
moral values embodiment in human relations. 


If this means anything it means that man should be, and therefore is, self- 
sufficient. But on p. 317 Professor Haydon already stated, with more than 
his usual perspicacity, that “‘it is difficult now to conceal from even the most 
ignorant that groups with sufficient strength and intelligence may make what 
they will of the world.” What the Professor cannot see is that the historic 
fact so aptly described in the latter passage is the direct consequence of the 
quasi-theological aspiration expressed in the former: that the creed of human 
self-sufficiency leads to Hitler, who is just now conducting a worldwide 
demonstration for pragmatists how to embody strictly man-made, man- 
centered love, justice, peace and moral values in human relations. 

It need only be added that Professor Haydon’s list of man-made gods is 
incomplete: he forgets to include himself. Surely the latest, most lethal 
and also most ludicrous of the gods that man has fashioned in his own image 
is Man the Sovereign, invented by the Renaissance and bolstered up by the 
immanentist bias and fiducial faith of the Reformation. But Professor 
Haydon’s self-defeating thesis begins to defeat itself by preventing its own 
consistent application. ‘The author says, “Christian scholars speculated for 
centuries on the origin of ‘heathen’ deities without even a shadow of suspicion 
as to possible implications for their own unchallenged eternal god.” This 
reviewer submits, “Agnostic scholars speculated for two centuries, more or 
less, on the origin of the Christian Deity without even a shadow of suspicion 
as to possible implications for their own humanistic crypto-god.”” The author 
says, “The central value of a supreme and powerful God in any religion lies 
in the assurance of his ability to bring man safely to the goal of salvation.” 
Everybody but a confirmed agnostic can see plainly to what goal the man-god 
of naturalistic Humanism has brought us at the end of four centuries of 


his reign. 
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To those possessed of sound theological and philosophical schooling this 
Biography of the Gods (by one of them) affords instruction and entertain- 
ment, of a kind, as a textbook in the radical absurdity of the agnostic position. 
To the average modern intellectual, the sort of person to whom it is addressed, 
this book, with its camouflage of impartiality and fair play, is a danger: he 
will find in it an impressive statement of the tenets of his own ignorance 
and muddled thinking. 

Nassau, Bahamas. EUGENE BAGGER. 















NosLe Castie. By Christopher Hollis. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1941. Pp. vii, 216. $2.50. 

The title of this book is taken from Dante’s Divine Comedy. Mr. Hollis 
refers us (p. v) to “canto 106” of the Inferno as the source. This error, 
in itself insignificant, establishes the general character of the book which is 
confused, unscholarly and frequently in error. From the author’s statements 
of purpose one is led successively to suppose that it is primarily philosophical 
(p. 2), primarily ethnological (p. 80), primarily apologetical (p. 203). On 
the next to last page it becomes clear that the book is all of these and some- 
thing more. For his central point is, Mr. Hollis tells us, to show that God 
created Man, and created him with a certain nature. One of the exigencies 
of that nature is to love and to worship God, and if this need is unsatisfied, 
Man “stunts himself and becomes less than Man” (p. 215). 

By way of proving his thesis Mr. Hollis first demonstrates philosophically 
(at least to his own satisfaction) the existence and providence of God. He 
then considers in some detail pre-Christian anticipations of the great Christian 
truths, especially the Incarnation. From this point of view, Homer, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Plato are studied. Jewish prophecies con- 
cerning the Messiah are studied as articulations of the Greek feeling of 
insufficiency. Meleager, Catullus and then Virgil are discussed as “Baptists 
malgré eux” (p. 123). The similarities between Christianity and pre- 
Christian religions are next considered with a view to denying that Chris- 
tianity is not different from other great religions. A strictly apologetical 
chapter defends the divinity of Christ by discussing the authenticity of the 
Gospels, the Resurrection as an historical fact and the spread of the Church. 
From this defense it follows that Christianity is true and therefore that 
“God is Love” as Saint John says. <A brief chapter considers the Divine 
Comedy as a great Christian exposition of this text from Saint John. The 
Epilogue infers that man is made to love God since he was created because 
God loved him. And it is because man and society by a process of secular- 
ization have displaced God, with a consequent “worship of folly” (p. 216), 
that man’s attempt to build society without God now lies in ruin. 

Says Mr. Hollis: 
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Yet there is no remedy [for our present evils] in the removal merely of this or 
that hated tyrant. These men are only able to exist because a secularized society, 
starved of its proper object of worship, has given itself in despair to the worship 
of folly. There is no remedy save in the abandonment of secularism (p. 216). 


These sentences betoken a noble soul which maintains detachment even 
in the midst of difficulties and confusion. But unfortunately nobility of soul 
is no guarantee of careful scholarship or careful proofreading. Hence the 
reader is liable to be annoyed by faulty references, e.g., “Paradiso, chap. 6, 
11, 11-12” (p. 213, footnote one) which should read, “Paradiso, canto 6, 
verses 11-12”; by numerous quotations for which the author, but not the 
title and page, is given, (e.g. pp. 130, 136, 175, 213). 

The apologetical and ethnological sections are reasonably successful. One 
is always skeptical, however, of the very plausible device of making the great 
pagan figures in literature and philosophy “Baptists malgré eux” (p. 123). 
It is an obvious deus ex machina which cannot be successfully questioned or 


successfully defended. 
It would be futile to try to catalogue, much less to correct the philosophical 


errors of Mr. Hollis. The errors are numerous and serious. He thinks that 
the proper starting point in philosophy is Descartes’ “Cogito, ergo sum” 
(p. 2). The solipsism implicit in this starting point is avoided by realizing 
that it is impossible to believe sincerely that I am the whole of existence 
(pp. 2-3). The second “postulate’—that is the author’s word—is that 


“causal relationships run through the universe” (p. 5). And the proof 
of this principle against Hume is that “it is without meaning to say that a 
motor car comes to a stop without a reason” (p. 5). We have innate, pre- 
empirical knowledge of this principle; our knowledge of it is prior to and 
in no way derived from our experience of the world (p. 5 and p. 8). And 
this explanation of how we know the principle of causality is intended as a 
criticism of Kant. Granted this principle, “in the sense that all things have 
a cause, ... then there must somewhere be a self-causing cause, a causa 
causans” (p. 9). This metaphysical monster ‘‘self-causing cause” is no 
accidental inaccuracy: the phrase is used at least six times (p. 9 and p. 14). 
Nor does Mr. Hollis see that if, as he says, everything has a cause, that 
there can be no God. 

That the argument for the existence of God based on “design” is valid only 
if the ontological argument is introduced into it, the author grants to Kant 
(p. 9). But he insists that the ontological argument is “completely valid” 
(p. 9). Moreover, since our knowledge of the existence of God is based 
on the principle of causality and this principle is altogether divorced from 
“the confusing elements of experience” (p. 10) it follows that our knowledge 
or belief—the two words are used interchangeably by Mr. Hollis—in the 
existence of God is “a necessity of thought not a derivative of experience” 
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(p. 11). We know not only that God exists, but also that there is only one 
God. The logic behind this statement is breath-taking. We find it difficult 
to think that there is a plurality of universes, therefore there is only one. 
Hence there is only one God (p. 12). Part of Mr. Hollis’ answer to 
Pantheism of the early Greek variety is this: “Why should we think that 
there was ever a time before creation, that the universal soul ever could exist 
or did exist without a universal body?” (p. 14). How this answers the 
Pantheist is not clear. And what does “time before creation” mean? 

The author offers three intriguing reasons for saying that God is good. 
The first—quoting Dr. Johnson—is that there is no reason for His being 
otherwise (p. 16). This presupposes that evil as evil or in other words 
what is not requires a reason for being. The second reason is that evil is a 
limitation and there can be no limitation in the unlimited: and this “proof” 
is offered (p. 16) without ever demonstrating that God is unlimited. ‘The 
third, because “what is present imperfectly in the effect must be present 
perfectly in the cause” (p. 16). While there may be a context in which 
this principle is true, it cannot be gratuitously asserted. There is prima 
facie evidence against it. Does the teacher who, in some sense, causes the 
knowledge of his pupil possess knowledge perfectly? 

We can only hope that Mr. Hollis is right when he says that “meta- 
physically speaking, evil is not a positive but a negative” (pp. 16-17) and 
wrong when he says (p. 62) “Evil . . . [is] . . . metaphysically positive.” 
Fordham University. JaMEs V. MULLANEY. 






CHRISTIAN TRUTH IN History. By Hugh Miller. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1941. Pp. xvii, 236. $2.50. 

Professor Hugh Miller of the University of California at Los Angeles 
finds that mankind’s social imagination has failed to keep pace with economic 
and technological skill. The demand for sympathy and understanding 
greatly exceeds the supply. Instead of mutual tolerance and affection, hate 
has increased, mainly because the last four centuries have witnessed the ever 
increasing power of a narrow nationalism. The stupid slogan, ‘““My country 
right or wrong,” has been widely adopted and country is widely held to be 
an ultimate loyalty. To such a pass, indeed, have things come that the 
civilized world must find a solution or face annihilation. 

That Nazism and Communism offer no real solution Professor Miller 
clearly perceives. National Socialism perverts history in order to find in it 
a creed of invincible national destiny, identifying human and German history. 
Pseudo-scientific materialism, which the Nazis reject, is retained by the 
Communists, whose main original contribution is sweeping social and econ- 
omic statement. Communism is in short :+an obsolete philosophy with an 
up-to-date vocabulary. 
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Mr. Miller does not deny the strength of the totalitarian ideologies but 
finds the sources of that strength in the circumstances of our time. As the 
eighteenth century was the age of reason and as the nineteenth was char- 
acterized by extremes of romantic individualism, so our century believes in 
the group, is an age of collectivism. Between the universe and the individual 
is the collectivity, very often conceived as the ultimate authority. Nazism 
and Communism are strong because they have abandoned the arid skepticism 
and intellectualistic cynicism of pre-war Europe. They have given a group- 
faith to men thirsty for a creed. This faith is false but it can only be met 
by a living faith. 

To cope with the evils of which he is so keenly aware, Professor Miller 
looks too narrowly to religion while he lightheartedly jettisons the forces 
with which religion must cooperate if it is to lead humanity into an age of 
larger political units and greater international understanding. 

Professor Miller’s eulogy of religion will mislead only those who do not 
apprehend the underlying trend of his thought. ‘To hold that saving spiritual 
unification can come only from religion, the widest human fellowship into 
which man can enter, is not enough. To maintain that the world flowered 
in Christianity and that in actual history Jesus Christ made human brother- 
hood a fact is insufficient. That there is no history which is not the history 
of religion is questionable. Questionable also are the statements that “the 
spinal column of social evolution is religion” and that “religion alone provides 
the cement of sympathy and goodwill which allows the incorporation of 
individuals into political states and economic systems.” 

Wrongly Professor Miller sees in the Christian religion a basically “non- 
theoretical conception of reality.” He is mistaken in thinking that at its 
inception Christianity’s first triumph was the defeat of theoretical rationalism, 
embodied in Platonism, Stoicism, and the other disciplines which formed the 
most respected pagan faiths. He is mistaken when he asserts that the war 
fought in the modern period between rationalistic philosophers who seek 
to preserve Greek theoreticism and empirical philosophers who see the 
necessity of “subordinating theoretical consistency to the actualities of the 
particular fact” has ended in the overthrow of rational philosophy. It is 
not true that the philosophical conception of universal structure has not been 
confirmed by experience. It is beside the point to urge that science and 
religion have no quarrel since science does not try to “conceive of nature 
or reality in terms of some single theoretical theory.” 

Not only does Professor Miller reject rationalistic philosophy but he also 
abandons “static moral standards” and cheerfully proclaims that there is 
no such thing as “eternal human nature.” Indeed, so far does his ‘‘non- 
theoreticism” carry him that for him Mohammedanism and Buddhism are 


as true as Christianity and this despite the statement that “if Jesus Christ 
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is not God, the whole human record is worth little more than a song.” 
He is not quite consistent, however. If Mohammedanism and Christianity 
can both be true why cannot Nazism and Communism be true as well as 
Democracy. No doubt if they survive, Mr. Miller will admit even that. 

The hope that humanity can ever be united in some vague uncertain 
religion is, of course, quixotic. History shows that attempts at religious 
union which are founded on meaningless irenics have led to religious ruin. 
In this instance this tendency has led Professor Miller to a Dynamistic ex- 
planation of the Incarnation (p. 124) and to a Gnostic evaluation of the 
supernatural (p. 69)—theories exploded centuries ago. 

The basic error of this book is, however, the misunderstanding of Christian 
‘“nontheoreticism.” The Christian, it is true, must hold that the world as 
we apprehend it does not give us a key to the complete meaning of the 
universe. The God of Christianity is vaster and more mysterious than this 
mysterious universe. Reason can never fathom Him. There is always a 
place for Revelation. But the Christianity which triumphed over ancient 
paganism never said anathema to true rationalism. That was an error of 
a few extremists. Basil and Augustine adopted ancient Greek philosophy and 
breathed a Christian spirit into it. Modern Christian philosophy, as well 
as medieval Christian philosophy, defends “eternal human nature” when 
properly understood and in defending the spirituality of the human soul 
refuses to deny the validity of the theory of universal concepts. A certain 
intellectualism of the Fathers and Schoolmen has been abandoned, perhaps, 
but their basic insights are still defended. It is on these philosophical 
principles that human unity must be based before it can receive the crown 
of religious unity. In denying the validity of an unchanging concept of 
human nature, Mr. Miller concedes a philosophic foundation to the narrow 
nationalistic attitude of the Nazis. In questioning 4’any but an instrumental 
use of theoretical reason, he falls into the antiquated materialism of the 
Communists. And in each instance there is an affinity with primitive 
Protestant pessimism. 

Despite these trends of his thinking Professor Miller’s book lacks neither 
profundity nor brilliance. It is a noteworthy Liberal Protestant attempt to 
see the world steadily and see it whole. 

Woodstock College, Md. E. A. RYAN. 





THE CurisTIAN CriticisM OF Lire. By Lynn Harold Hough. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1941. Pp. 312. $2.50. 

The central purpose of Dean Hough’s most recent work would appear to be 
to gather from the whole history of Humanism—Greek, Roman, Medieval, 
Renaissance and Modern—all those elements that can contribute to specifi- 
cally human living in an integrally Christian culture. He states his thesis 
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early and honestly: “Humanism finds its best interpretation at last in the 
Christian religion” (p. 12). The method of demonstration is historico-analyti- 
cal: “. . . the dialectic of life as it expresses itself in man’s history . . . the litera- 
ture of the world contains an implicit philosophy of life” (p. 14). The Hell- 
enic contribution was a “clear vision of intelligence controlling the world of 
impulse for high ends . . . critical intelligence” (pp. 27, 30); Rome added 
“practical experience . . . in the building up of Roman law” (p. 41) ; the Mid- 
dle Ages achieving in the Summa “a perfect synthesis of Christian content and 
classical method (p. 52) ... preserved humanism at the heart of a transcen- 
dental religion” (p. 58); the Renaissance at its best “represented a new con- 
sciousness of the power of man” (p. 64) mixed with a “pseudo-humanism 
which surrendered to the lower nature of man, crowned his appetites, and let 
loose a reign of moral lawlessness (p. 68)... . There came to be a type of 
humanism which was characterized by self-sufficiency, and which turned with 
proud distaste from the doctrine of divine grace” (p. 77); in the sixteenth 
century, both Catholics and Protestants re-emphasized the supernatural ele- 
ments without which an integration of human elements cannot long survive: 


the personality and ethical perfection of God ... the personality of man... the dead- 
liness of sin . . . the entrance not only of the glory of God but of the God of glory into 
humanity in Jesus Christ ... the far-flung significance of that deed on the cross... 
the suffusion of all life with the glory of the Christian sanctions ... immortal life with 
its clarification of all moral issues and the eternal penetration of the life of man by the 


glory of God (pp. 81, 82). 


Integral Christian Humanism has had its ups and downs in the modern 
world. The seventeenth century witnessed the “appearance of a pseudo- 
classicism which we may well call a pseudo-humanism” (p. 84). A good 
deal of pseudo-science has had the effect of making man forget “the dis- 
tinctively human aspects of experience” (99); so that “in our time he has 
bowed down before the machines which he has made, and he has called them 
his gods” (p. 117). There has been, too, a good deal of pseudo-philosophy, 
too many philosophers who have failed to “understand that it is their business 
to explain life and not to destroy it” (p. 134). 

The result has been a crisis, not to call it chaos. Christian Humanism has, 
therefore, a work to do. “The critical humanist knows that when he has won 
a social battle, a grim battle with the individual conscience lies just ahead” 
(p. 129). The important point is to insist that life, to be fully lived, must 
be lived on three levels. We must not ignore the facts of “organization and 
biological appetite”; but we must also remember “the kingdom of conscious 
intelligence foreseeing ends and making them the object of action” (p. 139). 
Finally, there is our relation to “the third level, which is that of the divine 
intelligence, which is the final fact of the universe” (p. 142). We must make 
the modern mind “skeptical of skepticism.” Above all we must insist that 
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our only security in believing in the human is also to believe in the divine. For unless 
controlling intelligence is secure on the throne of the ultimate universe, it has no real 
security anywhere . . . When humanism follows the logic implicit in its own life, it 
always leads us to the more than human (p. 194) ... Positivism is always a half-way 
house from which one goes on to believe in a conscious intelligent God, or from which 
one goes back to believe only in an inhuman man (p. 201) ... So humanism and theism 
belong together (p. 204). 


All this leads to the conclusion that Humanism must seek its center in Jesus 
Christ. “You will never understand man until you see Jesus Christ walking 
the earth (p. 214) ... Humanism is not humanism until it meets the answer 
to all its questions in Jesus Christ” (p. 273). 

Subordinate to this central purpose of making clear the nature of integral 
Christian Humanism, two other purposes appear to emerge from Dean 
Hough’s pages. The book was meant as a tract for the times. It is an earnest 
appeal to all sensible men to look our crisis in the face. “We must recover 
the sense of free men if we are to recover citizenship in a free world” (p.15). 
“Liberty lies slain in the totalitarian state” (p. 48) ; but we have to remember 
that a “universe with no room for a free God left little room for a free man” 
(p. 20). We must clean house; and we must begin with education. “When 
education becomes a training for the jungle, you can expect to have a turbulent 
world. Our foes are indeed within our own household when the processes of 
our education unfit us for the stern but splendid disciplines of rational life” 
(p. 88). 

There is a third purpose in this book. It is an attempt to make Christians of 
all sorts realize the need of at least a strategic alliance against a common enemy. 
“We need always to remember—and especially in this age when the spiritual 
powers of the world are forced by the very tragic nature of events to stand 
together against the invasion of a brutal materialism—that the differences be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants are differences within a common tradition” 
(p. 74). “We need not ignore differences . . . We can afford no Pelopon- 
nesian War in the modern Christian world with the fierce cries of the barbar- 
ians already heard just outside our gates” (p. 82). 

Dean Hough would seem to want something more than strategic alliance. 
He speaks of the hope of “an ecumenical Christianity which transcends all 
the walls built up by the different communions” (p. 212). But surely it will 
not help us to defeat our common enemy, nor will it serve the cause either of 
humanism or religion to allow the smoke and din of battle to cloud and silence 
the facts and distinctions of schism and heresy. Even as we fight together we 
cannot forget the unchangeable truth that ecumenical Christianity is a Divine 
foundation, not a human federation. It is the Shepherd, not the sheep, that 
builds the Fold. There is, I fear, only one remedy for communions in revolt 
-—return to the one Fold and one Shepherd. 

Fordham University. GERALD G. WALsH. 
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MepirvAL Humanism. By Gerald Groveland Walsh, S.J. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1942. (The Christendom Series.) Pp. 103. 
$1.00. 

Although the author of this excellent and stimulating work analyzes as 
many as five sources of medieval humanism, namely, Hellenistic intelligence, 
Roman conscience, Christian Grace, Celtic fancy and Teutonic feeling, he 
wisely contends that there can be no full-fledged humanism without 
Christianity. In other words, what he calls “humanism”’ is superior to what 
used to be considered as typical humanism. He fully understands that true 
humanism includes not only learning, but also real happiness. 

What the world sadly needs is a Christian interpretation of world history— 
to take the place of the paganized and materialistic viewpoint which we can 
find in nearly all the textbooks today. As Professor Walsh has said: “The 
scholarship of nineteenth-century rationalism was never more mistaken than 
when it identified the Incarnation, Redemption, Resurrection with the rags 
and tatters of such borrowed mysteries and mythologies as those of Isis, 
Osiris and Mithra.” ‘Twentieth-century scholarship in general is no better 
than that of the past age. The Apostles’ Creed is said to contain absolutely 
nothing new except that the idea of the resurrection of the body “was a 
concession to the uneducated.” Indeed, that is what many “learned” com- 
mentators now believe. The prophets of the Enlightenment have been very 
ignorant of the essence of Christianity. 

According to the author, medieval humanism borrowed much from the 
scholarship of the period before the year 1100, and he points out correctly that 
there was much more learning during the tenth and eleventh century than is 
commonly recognized at the present time. He shows that St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Dante, contrary to the views of Burckhardt and Symonds, were 
as fully enlightened and as favorable to individualism as were the most 
distinguished scholars of the fifteenth century. On the other hand, we must 
not lightly assume that the Italians of the Quattrocento were devoid of 
wordly wisdom and scholarship in the true sense of the word. 

University of Michigan. ALBERT HyMa. 





Tue Livinc THoucuts or St. PAu. Presented by Jacques Maritain. 

New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1941. Pp. 162. $2.25. 

Any estimate of this book must be guided by the purpose of the series to 
which it belongs. As the Living Thoughts Library purports to fulfill a need 
of our time by bringing to us “the essence of the great works from every age 
and nation, distilled and interpreted by kindred thinkers of our day,” the 
critic must ask himself: Has the author really selected the living thoughts 
of St. Paul? Does his explanation of the passages selected bring this mean- 
ing within the ken of the average reader, who has neither the time nor the 
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linguistic and theological equipment to approach the Pauline epistles directly ? 
Our reply to both questions is, with certain minor reservations, an enthu- 
siastic affirmative. 

The very uniqueness of the! task that confronted M. Maritain makes its 
accomplishment the more praiseworthy. St. Paul, unlike other great thinkers 
of the world, wrote no set treatises. The living thoughts, those thoughts 
which are for all time and for all men, which have been the strong food of 
Fathers and Doctors and Theologians down to the present day, must be 
culled laboriously from letters written for the most part to meet a concrete 
situation in a particular church. Even his magnificent affirmation of the 
divinity and incarnation of Our Lord (Phil. 2:5ff) appears as a subordinate 
sentence, introduced to supply the motive for an exhortation to humility. 
Under such circumstances a skillful hand was needed to separate the living, 
master thoughts from those which were intended merely to meet the problem 
of the moment. ; 

After two introductory chapters which narrate the life and apostolate of 
St. Paul, the “living thoughts” gathered from the fourteen epistles are grouped 
under the following headings: The Law and Grace, The Mystery of Israel, 
But the Greatest of these is Charity, Christ the Redeemer, The Economy of 
Salvation, The New Man. No one reading these titles can fail to recognize 
in them the marrow of Pauline thought. It is only when we consider the 
various sub-titles, and the texts that are quoted to substantiate them, that 
an occasional doubt arises. Thus the title ‘Economy of Salvation” is made 
to include St. Paul’s attitude towards woman (interpreted rather severely, 
we think), and his principles touching the temporal order, while The New 
Man is treated in a separate chapter, as if it formed no part of the economy 
of salvation. Then too, these chapters seem to be disconnected, whereas 
Christology is the central theme, for which in the thought of St. Paul God 
prepared the world and from which the riches of the new order flow. 

The following points call for more detailed criticism. The significance of 
St. Peter’s vision of the clean and unclean foods at Joppa is singularly under- 
rated (p. 19). It meant more than the abrogation of Jewish food laws, as 
St. Peter fully understood, when he drew the conclusion: “God has shown 
me that I should not call any man common or unclean” (Acts 10:28). Nor 
does St. Peter after the baptism of Cornelius “establish the rule that pagans 
could be baptized” (p. 19). This rule was established by Christ himself 
when He made his Church catholic. The reception of Cornelius with its 
attendant circumstances was God’s way of indicating that the time had come 
to offer the blessings of salvation to the pagan world, while at the same time 
it set the precedent for receiving them without imposing any of the rites of 
Judaism. Though the author in other places makes it abundantly clear that 
faith is an assent of the intellect motivated by God’s testimony, the statement 
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that “It [hope] even enters into the Pauline definition of faith” (p. 97) 
might seem to qualify or even deny this essential Catholic doctrine. In the 
eleventh chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews we have rather a description 
of faith, colored by the peculiar characteristics of the examples of faith which 
immediately follow, than its essential definition. St. Paul in other passages 
does not hesitate to say that saving faith is an assent to the certainty of a past 
event, the Resurrection of Our Lord, which in itself is not the object of hope. 
St. Paul is allowed to speak for himself almost entirely, while the author 
appears only when a word is necessary to explain more fully the mind of the 
Apostle. His brief commentary, prefixed to each text or group of texts goes 
far to unfold the meaning of St. Paul before the average reader. Only rarely 
does the great conciseness, imposed doubtless by the plan of the series, prove 
an obstacle to the clarity of the author’s exposition. 
Woodstock College. Epwin D. SANDERs. 





THE EMANCIPATION OF A FREETHINKER. By Herbert Ellsworth Cory. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. xx, 313. $3.00. 
“A more or less autobiographical study in apologetics” is Dr. Cory’s own 

characterization of this book, and a better could not have been found. The 
title might lead one to expect an intimately personal autobiographical ac- 
count, and, indeed, the first few chapters do manage to adhere to a somewhat 
tenuous chronological personal thread. Memories of early boyhood are 
followed by accounts of the intellectual processes of the author as a student 
at Brown and then at Harvard. He presents the all too familiar pattern 
of the youthful agnostic mind restlessly searching for truth and dismissing 
what the French call the fait chrétien as a queer archaic aberration of little 
concern to serious contemporary thought. The central preoccupation is, 
however, less with what the author thought at given stages of his life than 
with what he thinks at present. The final perspective achieved in maturity 
and with the aid of the gifts of the Holy Spirit tends to throw the earlier 
pictures out of focus. There is, accordingly, a rather heavy didactic ex- 
pository tone throughout. 

A sincere story of a conversion is always of great interest and Dr. Cory’s 
is specially so in view of his extraordinary intellectual gifts and his earnest- 
ness. It would seem, almost, that the truth is owed to one who seeks it 
with so great desire, good will and perseverance. No corner of human 
knowledge, however remote, is neglected if it may be suspected of harboring 
some particle of the ultimate truth. After a studious preparation in English 
literature which led to a doctorate at Harvard and teaching in that field 
at the University of California, Dr. Cory’s principal interest turned mo- 
mentarily from literature to social problems. He then duly traversed the 
stage of pink radicalism. Called to Washington during the last war as 
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a government expert on labor problems, his official duties apparently left 
ample time for serious laboratory work in the physical sciences at Johns 
Hopkins. 

At this point the “more or less autobiographical” account becomes in- 
creasingly the “study in apologetics.” The sciences of psychiatry, biology, 
physics, astronomy and geology are successively plumbed for their contribution 
toward the whole edifice of universal truth Dr. Cory was so laboriously 
trying to construct for himself. In the light of his studies and mature re- 
flection, his opinions in all these fields of literature and the sciences, as later 
in those of philosophy and history, are very much worth our respectful 
attention; though no one, probably, is competent to read him critically in 
more than one or two of these domains. 

The classical “difficulties” of apologetics, perennial and contemporary, such 
as the problem of evil, the historicity of the Gospel, abortion, birth control, 
euthanasia and Papal infallibility are severally discussed in clear, brief sum- 
mary. The final chapter is a fitting conclusion to the almost exclusively 
intellectual search previously recounted. Having ardently and patiently 
pursued the truth with all natural means, and having been rewarded by the 
gift of supernatural truth, Dr. Cory ends his book with a chapter of grateful 
praise of the Church to which his search had led him. 

Unfortunately, an altogether inexcusable number of careless errors in 
fact and in printing mars an otherwise excellent piece of bookmaking. 
Accents are frequently omitted: Cesar Franck (p. 9), Andre Bremond 
(p. 38), Peguy (pp. 161, 311), desir (p. 161), Ampere (pp. 171, 305), 
Julienne of Liege (pp. 155, 309), etc. They are erroneously inserted where 
they do not belong: opera bouffé (sic! p. 190); or the wrong one is used: 
Abbe (p. 278). Misspelling is frequent: Fontainbleau (p. 287), Nietsche 
(p. 161), The Decrees of Knowledge (by Maritain, p. 185), era (for area 
or arena? p. 197), along (for alone, p. 211), respendent (p. 261), Gre- 
gocius (pp. 226, 308), Catherine de Medici (pp. 237, 306), Gétterdamerung 
(p. 289), Attonement (pp. 305, 307), Marshall Foch (p. 307), and a great 
many others. 

It is strange and a little disquieting in so energetic an intellectual worker 
to find several instances of slothful chronology: Philip the Fair’s duel with 
Boniface is placed in the thirteenth century (p. 287), St. Thomas More’s 
death in the fifteenth (p. 261), James I’s English reign in the sixteenth 
(p. 280) and Thomas Jefferson in the seventeenth (p. 280). Such evidences 
of carelessness make one question whether the other very numerous errors 
are to be imputed primarily to the publisher’s indifference to proper proof- 
reading or to the author. They also make the reader who is no womo uni- 
versale wonder about Dr. Cory’s sweeping and categorical statements in 
all major domains of human speculation. 
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The book then, because of its rather summary treatment of profound prob- 
lems, will probably not convince the doubting philosopher or scholar. It will 
be of greatest interest and value to its readers when Dr. Cory treats of subjects 
outside their individual competences, and in particular to non-believers of 
good will who are, as is so often the case, painfully ignorant of Catholic 
positions in doctrine, philosophy, the arts and history. 

Fordham University. Jean MisraHi. 


Fok THE HEATHEN ARE Wronc. By Eugene Bagger. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Company, 1941. $3.00. 

With the flood of books pouring from the presses on the war and its causes, 
and on events throughout Europe that preceded the war, it is a relief to 
find now and then a volume which is really unique and stimulating in this 
field. The latter surely can be said of this book by Eugene Bagger. It tells 
his life-story from the days of his boyhood in Budapest, until his last arrival 
in America shortly after the fall of France in the summer of 1940. How- 
ever, the book is far more than a mere recital of current events in Europe, 
or of personal experiences there. His closing words of the last chapter, “I 
was there when France fell; and I have written this book to mourn her,” 
does not in any real way give the key to this stimulating and fascinating story, 
found in 350 pages of fine literary workmanship and of great breadth and 
depth of view. 

The key to this autobiography of Eugene Bagger, which makes the story 
unusually worthwhile, is to be found in the last two chapters of the book, 
especially in that chapter called “The Birth of a Mind.” While the book 
is replete with thoughtful discussions of Communism, Nazism, Freudianism, 
modern interpretations of psychology, and extensive discussions of the ma- 
terialistic conception of economics and of history; while it throws interesting 
sidelights on personalities such as Bernard Shaw, Ibsen, Stendhal, Conrad 
and Chesterton; while it includes chapters of entertaining and well-written 
descriptions of places in Europe where the author has spent both happy and 
unhappy times—particularly in that France he loved so well—it is the growth 
and development of his mind which grips the thoughtful reader’s attention all 
through. For here is one who, throughout varied experiences, and with close 
contacts with the so-called intelligentsia of our muddle-minded age, reasoned 
his way out of the morass of modernistic thinking into Catholicism. 

Born in Hungary of Jewish parents in 1892, even when a growing youth 
he was eager to find the answer to life’s puzzle in the field of religion, and 
became a Catholic in his seventeenth year. But his objective life was then 
but just beginning. Restless and unsettled he soon lapsed from faith and 
plunged into modernistic materialism. For many years thereafter he con- 
tinued practically an agnostic. But all the while his mind was developing, 
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and after a quarter century of following up blind alleys in modern philosophy 
and suffering confusion and disillusion, he finally rediscovered his first intel- 
lectual love—Catholicism. It was in 1933, while resident for a time in En- 
gland, and trying to formulate what he called his “philosophy of freedom”— 
which he hoped ultimately to give to the world in a new sort of lucid summa— 
that he began to realize that he was simply coming home, by the philosophic 
and intellectual route, to the teachings of Catholic Christianity. 

It is a finely written, fascinating story for any thoughtful reader to mull 
over. While without this religious phase the book has great merit as a unique 
story of one man’s life in the troubled Europe of the past thirty years, it is 
really the birth—and growth—of his mind which makes the volume par- 
ticularly vital. It is one more elaboration of that apt phrase of G. K. Chester- 
ton’s at the opening of The Everlasting Man, ‘“There are two ways of getting 
home, and one of them is to stay there. The other is to walk round the 
whole world till you come back to the same place.” It is fitting that Mr. 
Bagger has dedicated his book to the best of his teachers, “G. K. C.” 

New York City. JoHN Moony. 


THE FRuitFut IpeaL. By Fr. Maximus Poppy, O.F.M. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1941. Pp. 111. $1.50 (cloth), $1.00 (paper). 
This factual survey of the three orders of St. Francis of Assisi in the United 

States, prepared by the Secretary of the Third Order Secular of St. Francis 

in this country, is an essential reference book of Franciscana. But it merits 


earnest consideration for more than one reason. True, it provides the only 
available complete summary of the physical organization and personnel of 
the various orders and congregations of St. Francis in the United States— 
information which even the Official Catholic Directory has never been able 
to give in full. 

But the significance of The Fruitful Ideal stems from its forthrightness. 
It releases for public perusal the texts of the Rule of the Friars Minor (which 
is also, with some modifications, the rule of the Second Order, or Poor 
Clares), of the Rule of the Third Order Regular (priests, brothers and 
sisters), and of the Rule of the Third Order Secular (lay religious men and 
women, living in the world). The first two rules, in particular, have here- 
tofore been little more than a mystery to the uninitiated. As a result, the 
Franciscans have been in danger of becoming identified by their religious 
garb and their external works, rather than by their distinctive rule of life 
and spiritual character. No doubt the industrious compiler of this handbook 
had in mind to put first things first, when he prefaced his numerical surveys 
by an honest statement of the various Franciscan rules. Actually, it is the 
rule, exemplified in living, which makes the ideal of St. Francis perennially 
fruitful. Perhaps those who are charged with composing advertisements 
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to interest potential candidates in their various religious institutes could learn 
a lesson from Fr. Maximus, and stress spiritual features, rather than external 
works—nursing, teaching, printing, etc. 

This golden treasury of Franciscanism is notable for yet another reason— 
it gives the physical dimensions (and the rule of life) of one of the most 
powerful forces in Catholic lay life, the Third Order Secular of St. Francis. 
The bald summary (almost hesitantly given) of 94,090 lay Franciscan Ter- 
tiaries means more than an enormous Catholic organization. It is better 
understood as a signpost pointing to a spiritual revival which promises to give 
new life and authenticity to Catholic lay life and Catholic Action (cf. this 
reviewer's ‘“Tertiarism: Sanctity With Action,” America, October 11, 1941; 
“Youth Comes Through,” Franciscan Herald and Forum, January, 1942). 
The place of Tertiarism (Franciscan, Dominican or Carmelite) is being in- 
creasingly understood by spiritual directors and lay-leaders: Tertiarism is 
the spiritual leaven, the spiritualizing force which is capable of giving ade- 
quacy to Catholic Action. 

Though librarians, journalists and scholars will thumb The Fruitful Ideal 
for its capacious census of the brothers and sisters of St. Francis in this 
country, Catholic Actionists (and all who see a danger to our civilization 
in the cult of activism) will be invigorated more by its challenging panorama 
of St. Francis’s ideal bearing rich fruit in the lay life. 

Pelham, N. Y. VINCENT W. HARTNETT. 


Tue NATURE OF THE CHURCH. By Ernest F. Scott. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1941. Pp. viii, 245. $2.00. 

It is the theme of this book that Jesus Christ, under the impression that 
the Kingdom of God, wherein all would live in perfection, was to follow 
immediately upon the first announcement of the Gospel, had inspired a small 
group of people to associate themselves into a brotherhood and wait for His 
Coming, but that, the Coming being delayed, it devolved upon this brother- 
hood to work out some sort of compromise whereby Christianity could be 
adapted to this world. ‘This institution, unseen and unplanned by Christ, 
arose “out of the apparent failure of the message” (p. 48). 

After Christ’s death His first disciples lived on in the association begun 
by Him: “The community had not yet called itself a Church. It had no 
set order or government” (p. 6), with “‘only the vaguest sense of what it is 


trying to do” (p. 7). 


The first disciples looked for the Kingdom which Christ was presently to bring 
in at His glorious coming. . . . On the other hand, we learn from the early history 
how the Church gradually changed its character. It realized that the world was 
to continue and that the new community must somehow fit itself into the given 


framework (p. 19). 
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Christ “has commonly been regarded as founding it [the Church] by His 
deliberate act” (p. 25), but “He was not consciously its Founder. . . . In 
the strict sense Jesus is not the Founder of the Church” (p. 26). The text, 
‘Thou art Peter,’ is instanced as one of those cases where “the Church took 
liberties with the sayings of Jesus” (pp. 185, 192, 25). 


[The Lord’s Supper] commemorated the Supper which Jesus had with His disciples 
on the eve of His death, but this was only the last of many similar meals (p. 27). 
... After His death it was only natural that His followers should maintain the 
practice of a common supper ... with the ordinary meal they combined a brief 
ceremony re-enacting what He had done and said at the Last Supper (p. 31). 

Luke has purposely invested the occasion [Pentecost] with circumstances of awe 
and wonder. ... But beneath the legendary coloring we can trace the memory of 
an actual event. At one of their meetings ... the disciples first became conscious 
of those strange powers which were henceforth attributed to the working of the 
Spirit (p. 49)... . [In the period immediately following Christ’s death] the disciples 
arrived at the conviction that the Lord had risen from the dead. The story of the 
Resurrection is beset with endless difficulties, critical, historical, philosophical, but 
one thing is certain that the Church was fully persuaded of the fact (p. 50).... 
For a brief time they were sensitive to the Lord’s presence, but their responsiveness 
gradually weakened and died out (p. 56)... . [The disciples were] enthusiasts, 
moved with wild excitement and hardly responsible for what they thought and saw 
(p. 57)... . The Church, it may be said, was the creation of an ecstasy (p. 62). 


“The worship,” too, was “ecstatic in its character” (p. 77). If the wor- 
ship seemed to include the Supper, “this, indeed, was not so much a part 
of the worship as the vessel which contained all its parts” (p. 77). “Ter- 
tullian was the most intellectual of the Fathers. ... Yet ... he threw in 
his lot with the wild millennarian sect of the Montanists” because “they had 
laid hold of a great truth which the Church had forgotten” (p. 93). 

The hierarchic organization of the Church, too, had its origin “not so 
much in the message of Jesus as in the apparent failure of the message” 
(p. 102). “An official ministry emerged from a fellowship in which all 
were equal” (p. 106). “More than any other man James was responsible 
for the organizing of the Church” (p. 107). “Paul, with his scheme for 
a vast mission, had tacitly denied the hope [of an immediate Second Coming] 
which gave meaning to the Church” (p. 109). Although Paul’s churches 
were all jealous of their independence, “it is possible that in the latter part 
of his life, there floated before his mind the idea of a federation, under the 
presidency of Jerusalem” (p. 167). 

With regard, too, to the teaching of Jesus, “there is almost nothing that 
properly can be called theological. . . . He never said whether He conceived 
of God as transcendent or immanent, as mind or being or energy... . 
Most of His teaching is concerned with the moral law, but He. . . has 
nothing to say about its ultimate sanctions” (p. 118). “The message of 
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Jesus had come to Him by revelation, and He desired that others should ap- 
prehend it in like manner” (pp. 127, 128), but since the Coming was delayed, 
“a divine message was [by the Church] correlated to the modes of thinking 
which held good for this present world” (p. 128). What matter, if in the 
consequent theology of the New Testament, there are a “variety of doctrines, 
all conflicting with one another” (p. 140), for “the doctrines have preserved 
something of the faith out of which they grew” (p. 144). 

So, too, with Christian morality, so with the special problem of the relation 
of Church and State, so all along the line. “Popular Christianity has always 
been a compromise” (p. 234), and all Church History stems from the hopes 
that were dashed when “in those primitive days . . . the brotherhood . . . 
waited on earth for the Kingdom of God” (p. 240). 

If you believe in the authenticity and genuinity of the New Testament, 
if you believe in the consubstantial Divinity of the Son of God, if you believe 
that Jesus Christ meant to establish an enduring Church, or gave Peter power 
of jurisdiction over that Church, or taught a definite body of doctrine to be 
believed on faith, or gave a sanction to the observance of His commandments, 
or instituted a worship embodying the Eucharistic Sacrifice and other grace- 
giving rites we call Sacraments, if you believe any or all of these things, 
you differ by that much from Mr. Scott as to the nature of the Church in 


primitive times as in our own. 
St. Mary’s, Kansas. GERALD ELLArD. 


THe Concepr oF Sacrep THEOLOGY. Joseph Clifford Fenton §.T.D. 

Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1941. $3.00. 

Dr. Fenton states (Introd., p. viii) that the dominant concerns of this 
book are the illustration and demonstration of the fact that theological truth 
expresses the very meaning which can be proved to belong to the body of 
revealed doctrine rather than merely a‘teaching connected with the divine 
message. He begins with an examination of the common definitions of 
theology, as found in the manuals of fundamental theology, and rejects them 
as inadequate expressions of the nature of theology (pp. 1-2). They are 
inadequate because they describe theology in function of its source, whereas 
sacred theology should be described in terms of its essential function and 
purpose (p. 3). That function and purpose is the clear and unequivocal 
expression of the divine message. Hence, his definition: “Sacred theology is 
actually that science which works toward the clear and unequivocal expression 
of the divine message” (p. +). Dr. Fenton’s statement (p. 5) that it would 
be perfectly possible to demonstrate this resolves itself into a more modest one: 


Hence, if we can show that both Peter the Lombard and St. Thomas Aquinas 
regarded the subject that they taught as essentially orientated toward the unequivocal 
presentation of the Christian message, we shall have reasonable grounds for assuming 
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that the actually existing discipline of sacred theology must be defined and under- 
stood in function of this work (p. 7). 


For their treatment is characteristic of the manner in which the matter 
of sacred theology has been presented since their time. To Peter the 
Lombard and St. Thomas are added, as witnesses, Melchior Cano (pp. 
10-11), Francis Sylvius (pp. 11-12), William Estius (pp. 24-25). Through 
the next nine chapters, Dr. Fenton proceeds to discuss the questions normally 
treated in fundamental theology, illustrating his thesis as he goes. Three 
chapters are added, giving an admittedly surface survey of the history of 
sacred theology (Patristic, Medieval, Post-Tridentine periods) ; with a final 
chapter of appraisal and praise for the brief past and enthusiastic hope for 
the bright future of theology in America. 

Dr. Fenton set for himself no slight task. He purposed to give to the 
men of our own country and our own time a more complete exposition of 
the concept of theology than is presented in the ordinary manuals. He deemed 
it fitting that the American students of today should have some access in 
their literature to the conclusions which have been illumined through the 
discussions which followed upon the methodological treatises of Gardeil, 
Rabeau, Schultes and Marin-Sola. The courage to face that task is laudable. 
The very evident labor entailed in its execution merits further praise and 
encouragement. The agreement of all theologians that sacred theology is 
orientated toward the clear and unequivocal presentation of the Christian 
message—and all theologians can give at least a conditioned assent to that 
statement—should satisfy the author that his fundamental position is 
accepted. But theologians will accept that as an inadequate description of a 
part of theology, not as a definition. Since the author’s purpose was, 
dominantly, to illustrate and demonstrate a thesis, judgment will be passed 
on the accuracy of the proposition: “Sacred theology is actually the science 
which works toward the clear and unequivocal expression of the divine 
message”; and on the clarity of the illustration, the cogency of the demon- 
stration. 

The following elements enter into the understanding of the author’s 
proposition. In theology there are problems. A theological problem is a 
question relative to the meaning of some portion of divine public revelation. 
The correct resolution of such a problem, in other words a statement of 
what our Lord meant and what the Catholic Church understood Him to 
mean from the beginning of her existence, constitutes a theological conclusion 
(p. 5). The strict and perfect theological conclusion always states that 
meaning (p. 69). Theological conclusions are set forth in the form of 
theses (p. 56). Strictly speaking these conclusions or theses which are 
characteristic of the science are expressed in that portion of it which we 
know as Scholastic theology. All that is studied in the other departments 
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of the science, relative to its history and development, to Sacred Scripture, 
the councils, and the Fathers, is treated in so far as it is requisite for a 
proper understanding of Scholastic theology (p. 26). Scholastic theology is 
directly concerned with the unequivocal and objective explanation of divine 
revelation (p. 203). Hence, the dominant concern of the book is the 
illustration and demonstration of a definition of sacred theology which 
directly expresses one of the functions of one of the branches of theology. 
Sacred theology, thus understood, is a true and perfect science in function of 
the theological conclusion or thesis properly so called (p. 166). The truth 
of this conclusion (which resolves the meaning inherent in divine revelation) 
is established by a real process of reasoning. The premises in the theological 
demonstration fulfill the requisites for science in the Aristotelian sense. These 
premises are the doctrinal pronouncements of the Church. They are true, 
primary, indemonstrable, better known and prior to the conclusion, and are 
its causes (p. 167). Hence, sacred theology is a true science in function of 
the demonstration of the theological conclusion of Scholastic theology. 

Now all Scholastic theologians are deeply conscious of their obligation to 
teach the meaning of divine revelation as proposed by the infallible magis- 
terium of the Church. Dr. Fenton acknowledges this when he says: “A 
glance through any competent textbook in this science will show that the 
theologian takes Catholic dogmas and demonstrates that these propositions 
actually express the meaning which has always been conveyed in the divine 
message” (p. 57). But that would not lead them to accept his description 
as an adequate definition of the whole science of sacred theology. Many of 
them would find this difficulty with Dr. Fenton’s thesis as explained, ilius- 
trated, demonstrated. It involves a concept of the theological conclusion 
which they do not accept. Dr. Fenton bases his development on a definition 
accepted by only one side in a controverted question, and does not clearly 
indicate that many eminent theologians do not understand the theological 
conclusion as he does. ‘This point is particularly pertinent in view of the 
controversy on the possibility of defining a virtually revealed truth, the 
theological conclusion in many outstanding textbooks, so that the doctrine 
would be the object of divine faith. There is not universal acceptance of 
that view among Catholic theologians. In view of that, the dismissal of 
the question of the virtually revealed truth as “irrelevant in the light of 
modern studies on the theological method” (footnote p. 171) is unscholarly, 
to say the least. 

There is so much that is genuinely good in this book, it is unfortunate that 
matters of faith, matters certain, and matter of opinion are interwoven with- 
out exact designation of their respective worth and acceptance by theologians. 
This lack of precision, which extends also to the exposition of concepts, 
presentation of arguments and evaluation of illustrations, militates against 
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its being the ideal book for one desiring a fuller exposition of the concept of 
sacred theology than is presented in the ordinary manuals. For its good 
points, and particularly for the stress placed on the role of an intimate knowl- 
edge of the doctrines of the Church in enriching the devotional life of the 
theologian, praise is due and given. Familiarity with so broad a field gives 
fair hope that Dr. Fenton will play no small part in the bright future of 
theology in America. 

Weston College, Massachusetts. J. P. Haran. 











Why Does Gop Permit Evit? By Dom Bruno Webb. (Present Problems 
Series.) London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 1941. Pp. 128, 2s. 
net paper; 3s. 6d. net cloth. 

Man’s SUFFERING AND Gop’s Love. By the Very Reverend J. Messner. 
Translated from the German by Sheila Wheatley. (Present Problems 
Series.) London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1941. Pp. 126. 2s. 
net paper; 3s. 6d. net cloth. 

The first of these volumes presents a problem of classification. While 
certain passages, among them the explanation of the Felix Culpa and the 
genuinely Catholic revelations of Dame Julian of Norwich are truly con- 
solatory, the book is not one to give to a friend in sorrow. On the other 
hand, many sections of its contents would more properly find their place 
in the pages of a journal of theological research and speculation. Perhaps 
we shall most justly describe the work as an apologetic volume which dips 
into consolation and leans heavily upon speculation. 

The author lists death, concupiscence and suffering under the “wound in 
man’s nature.” More usual theological teaching considers the three freedoms 
of Adam as preternatural gifts: Their withdrawal is not properly a wound in 


















nature. 

The author differs from the late Fr. Joseph Rickaby, S. J., in the explana- 
tion of the suffering of animals. That is his right. But it is not “cricket” to 
attribute to a scholar of Fr. Rickaby’s standing such an absurdity as “‘it is in- 
trinsically impossible for God to produce the good He has produced by crea- 
tion except by means of evil.” Fr. Rickaby confined his explanation to the 
existential order, and did not enter the order of absolute possibility. No 
reference to Fr. Rickaby’s work is given and no attempt is made to show that 
the absurd position quoted follows by necessary inference from Fr. Rickaby’s 
teaching. 

To explain the suffering which some animals inflict on others, the author 
appeals first to the “principle that all species of plants and animals, including 
the body of man, existed virtually or potentially in the primordial matter of 
the universe.” And in the face of “certain and commonly accepted” theologi- 
cal doctrine to the contrary, at least as regards the body of man, he leaves the 
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impression of holding, without saying so explicitly, and certainly without 
proof, that these powers were actuated. Next he appeals to the angelic power 
over nature which the apostate spirits retained after their fall, and explains 
that these fallen angels could have interfered with natural forces somewhere 
along the line of evolution to make some animals ferocious, predatory, car- 
nivorous and so the causes of suffering in their victims. 

In the third part of the volume there is some unsatisfactory theorizing 
about the membership of the Mystical Body of Christ. Practically nobody is 
excluded. One wonders how the author would reconcile his viewpoint with 
the command of Christ to “go teach all nations,” and the solicitude of the 
Church for the missions. How particularly explain the waste of men and 
money in baptizing exposed waifs and in buying unwanted babies, if all suffer- 
ing babies merit because Christ suffers and merits in them, as members of His 
Mystical Body? This reviewer considers the work unfortunate; too unsure to 
merit popularity; too unscientific to deserve scholarly attention. 

It is a refreshing contrast to turn to Monsignor Messner’s volume. Its 
chapters might well serve as matter for meditation or for short spiritual read- 
ing. A glance at some of their titles will show that the book is truly Catholic, 
not only in the sense that its teaching contravenes no dogma of the Church 
but also in the sense that it reflects fully Catholic “feeling,” spirit and tra- 
dition. The fastidious may find chat a too-literal translation makes reading 
rough in spots, and that the translator does not always maintain the lofty af- 
fective tone of the original. But these are small flies in rich ointment, and 
the reader will be repaid for disregarding them. 

These two volumes, one written in German by a German priest and trans- 
lated for English consumption and both of them printed on the bombed print- 
ing presses of England and advertised to American Catholic readers, are a re- 
markable testimony from each side in the present conflict to the universal 
Catholic doctrine that God’s love permits suffering for the just chastisement 
and the spiritual perfection of man, and that out of suffering He will draw 
good. It could not be more aptly expressed than in Our Lord’s words to Dame 
Julian, quoted by Dom Bruno: “Adam’s sin was the most harm that ever was 
done, or ever shall be, to the world’s end,” but “this Amends-making (Re- 
demption) is more pleasing to God and more worshipful without comparison, 
than ever was the sin of Adam harmful.” And finally, “Since I have made 
well the most harm, then it is My will that thou know thereby that I shall 
make well all that is less.” 

Fordham University. JoHN F. Dwyer 


A CatuHotic Dictionary. Edited by Donald Attwater. New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 576. $1.98. 
This is a reprint of the work published originally under the title The 
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Catholic Encyclopaedic Dictionary, a title found unsatisfactory by reason of 
a possible confusion with The New Catholic Dictionary, which was professed- 
ly based on the articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia. Both Dictionaries have 
been reviewed in earlier volumes of THOUGHT. 


G. G. W. 


THE SEARCH For Gop. By Marchette Chute. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1941. Pp. 320. $2.75. 

Miss Chute disarms all criticism in her Foreword by expressing disdain 
for the biblical scholar and the trained theologian—and all their works and 
pomps. She would start from scratch. All critical apparatus, therefore, and 
all traditional meaning, she eschews. Her book is divided into four parts. 
First, The Right to Search, which concerns the Book of Job, whose main 
character was not the patient man one always thought he was, but the first 
rebel, the first “‘striver with God,” the first real liberal. After that we have 
The Object of the Search, wherein the author discovers what are really 
two gods in the first few chapters of Genesis. The first one measures up to a 
God according to Miss Chute’s standards; the second, Who created Adam, 
made a pretty mess of things. The object, therefore, is to find the real one, 
not the one who created Adam. The Search, which takes up the third part 
of the work, carries on this search through the rest of the Old Testament 
for two hundred and forty-four tedious pages. When you come to the last 
part, the Finding, you are glad the search is over, and when you read that 
Jesus “made a great discovery about God,” and that the wrong god who 
somehow or other became involved in Genesis is the devil, you recall the 
evolution of Christ’s consciousness of His Divinity to which Renan sub- 
scribed. Upon looking back over the book, a reader must set it down as a 
remarkable feat that a writer who will have no truck with either the profes- 
sional scholar or trained theologian of any school has assimilated every error 


from Cerinthus to Harnack. 
Fordham University. LAWRENCE ATHERTON. 


KinpLy LicHt. A Second Cardinal Newman Prayer Book. Compiled by 
Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. New York: America Press, 1941. Pp. 346. 
$2.50. 

Anyone familiar with Newman will not need to be told what to expect in 
Kindly Light. To the compiler, however, who has brought out an earlier 
collection in the same vein under the title of Heart to Heart, must go the 
gratitude of all Newman lovers. The present compilation exhibits the same 
judiciousness in selection, intelligent arrangement, helpful suggestions for 


usage and attractive format. 
Fordham University. LAWRENCE ATHERTON. 
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Gop AnD PuiLosopny. By Etienne Gilson. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1941. Pp. 147. $2.00. 

Like the Unity of Philosophical Experience, this is a book which uses the 
history of a philosophical problem as the handmaid to the discovery of 
philosophical truth. It has to do with the emergence of the doctrine of God as 
Being and as Creator, as well as with its historical decline. The emergence 
concerns the limitations of Greek doctrines on God, as well as the slow rise 
of existentialism in metaphysics as the only adequate way of transcending the 
limitations of Greek metaphysics. The decline concerns the gradual emascula- 
tion of the idea of God as Creator in the history of modern philosophy. In 
a concluding lecture, Gilson discusses contemporary scientism not only as the 
prevailing philosophical mood of the day, but also as indicating at once the 
absence of a philosophical notion of God as Being and of what he calls 
existentialism in metaphysics. In a word, there are two closely connected 
themes in this book, namely, the fortunes of the doctrine of God as Being 
and the parallel fortunes of the being which is the object of metaphysics. 

Gilson’s thesis can be put in various ways. In reference to the Greeks, 
he contends, in an extremely interesting first lecture, that they did not discover 
the God Who is Being, just as they did not discover the being of things. 
They did not discover the world but rather the world within itself; which 
means also that their world both excluded and limited their God. And it 
did. (In fact, so much did it do so, that we have only to study the doctrine 
of the incomprehensibility of God in Greek Neoplatonism in order to see 
that it is part of a conception of God in which He is one with the unity of 
radical indetermination rather than with the unity of infinite actuality. All 
the doctrines of the divine unknowing in Christian Neoplatonism have as 
their origin this Platonic One Who is incomprehensible even to Himself in 
order to remain a unity.) To consider the world from within was never 
to seek more than the principle of its equilibrium and organization; and this 
meant also that the eye of the Greek philosopher, be he a Plato, an Aristotle 
or a Plotinus, stopped at the notion of nature or essence and did not rise 
to the notion of being. What is particularly interesting about this point is 
Gilson’s sequel on St. Augustine. To him St. Augustine is, philosophically 
speaking, strictly in the line of Greek philosophy. Whether he looks at God 
or at creatures, when he is looking at them philosophically, St. Augustine 
recognizes Plotinus as his master, and what he sees is the intelligible nature 
of being rather than the being of the being that is intelligible. Gilson calls 
this essentialism. Those who have had anything to do with the history of 
ancient and medieval philosophy will be particularly impressed by the insights 
contained in Gilson’s comparatively simple discussion. As usual, this is the 
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simplicity of a master guide. To see clearly through the opposition between 
Hack and Burnet on the interpretation of early Greek philosophy is not 
only to contribute in an important way to the discussion of the relations 
between mythology and philosophy in Greek thought, it is also to indicate that 
only the historian who is not afraid to bring the frontier of truth to his 
interpretation of the events of history can succeed in making acceptable sense 
of the facts he is recording. 

If Greek philosophy stopped at the notion of essence and did not reach 
the notion of existence, it is quite understandable that the conflict of the 
thirteenth century should be a struggle between Greek essentialism and the 
rights of Christian existentialism. It is this struggle which lies behind St. 
Thomas’ opposition to the Platonism of St. Augustine, just as it is Platonism 
and Neoplatonism, both within and outside Augustinianism, that are the root 
trouble of the turmoils of the thirteenth century. For Gilson, the pivotal 
position of St. Thomas Aquinas in these struggles is that he saw the true 
issue of his age and was capable of meeting Greek and Arabian essentialism 
on its own ground in a philosophical way. (That is why I think that the 
reflections of Professor Clement Webb, expressed recently in his very appre- 
ciative review of God and Philosophy, are not entirely happy. It is not 
part of Gilson’s argument that the Thomistic distinction between theology 
and philosophy would have saved Christian thought from the confusion and 
the distintegration to which, as a matter of fact, it exposed itself with 
disastrous results? The question, therefore, is not whether Christian thinkers 
shall remain religious thinkers; the question is rather whether religious 
thinkers will remain rational. For Clement Webb’s remarks, cf. Philosophy, 
xvii, 65, January, 1942, pp. 88-91.) If Christian thinkers after St. Thomas 
Aquinas continued to believe in a God Who is Being, it is also a fact that 
existentialism as a philosophical ideal remained, to put it mildly, ineffectual. 
And we might say in general that, ever since the thirteenth century, one 
of the central issues in the history of European thought has been whether it 
could maintain successfully the philosophical notion of a God Who is Being 
and Who, for this very reason, is also Creator of the world. Gilson argues 
that modern philosophers have been more successful in following Greek 
essentialism than Christian existentialism—and this whether they believed or 
not in the God of Christianity. 

Some will, no doubt, be puzzled by the concluding lecture. For, instead 
of discussing contemporary philosophy in general and the place of God in it, 
Gilson confines himself almost entirely to a very severe criticism of contem- 
porary scientists such as Jeans, Eddington, Compton and especially Julian 
Huxley. It is important to notice, therefore, that scientism is one of the 
deepest contemporary diseases, and that the last historical phase, so to speak, 
in the departure of the human reason from metaphysical existentialism is this 
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cult of physical science as the key to the kingdom of truth. We must there- 
fore locate Gilson’s discussion on scientism in the descending dialectic of the 
early chapters of Maritain’s Humanisme intégrale in order to see the exact 
significance of his point. Of course, many of us have a few optimistic 
expectations from the still young Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion. Nevertheless, it remains that our scientists and their colleagues in 
philosophy, the positivists, firmly believe that philosophical truths are, as one 
of the Vienna school recently put it, so much antiquated science. Gilson 
is thus at one with Maritain in pointing to, and insisting on, the most funda- 
mental of issues, namely, that knowledge is not, either in its nature or in its 
amplitude, limited to the method and the techniques of physics or biology. 
This is to say that for Gilson, as for Maritain, univocism of knowledge and 
of method is the cardinal sin of modern and contemporary philosophy. If, 
consequently, Gilson has dealt severely with Huxley, who shall say either that 
the issue is not an important one or that the criticism is not relevant? 

In general, therefore, we may say that God and Philosophy is concerned not 
with the strict problem of reason and revelation, but with the general conflict 
between Hellenism and Christianity on the subject of God and His relations 
to the universe. At the center of Professor Gilson’s argumentation is the 
doctrine of God as Being and therefore as Creator which we have all come 
to recognize as the fundamental thesis of The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy. 
Philosophically speaking, however, this doctrine is like the peak of a pyramid ; 
and it is a peak which is, like all peaks, somewhat lonely and not very well 
inhabited. Neither the doctrine of God as Being nor existentialism in 
metaphysics has been, according to Gilson, a common historical phenomenon. 
He points to the metaphysics of St. Thomas Aquinas as constituting, for this 
very reason, what he calls a climax in the history of natural theology. He 
recognizes the unusualness of saying this, and in a very interesting auto- 
biographical introduction he indicates that, since he has come to his philoso- 
phical position from history, rather than vice versa, he cannot justly be 
accused of measuring history by a Thomistic yardstick. 

To say that God and Philosophy is a bold book is to say what any reader 
can easily verify for himself. Bold in its thesis, vigorous in its development, 
God and Philosophy is a book of tremendous significance as a work of 
historical diagnosis. For this reason it is necessary to insist that the simplicity 
of its argument conceals an historical vision that has been built on over 
thirty years of reading the record of how men have thought. It may sound 
strange, yet it remains a fact that, while we have all appreciated Gilson the 
learned historian of philosophy, we have scarcely begun to appreciate Gilson 
the philosopher and the philosopher of history. Interpreter, critic, even 
moralist he has been. But have we considered sufficiently that this enormous 
historical occupation has served as a vehicle for the expression of philosophical 
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truth? God and Philosophy is a lesson in philosophy, written in large 
letters by philosophy in history, carrying its lesson within its movement as 
would a play, and like a play enacting the moral of what philosophers ought 
to think in terms of the revealing fortunes and misfortunes of what philoso- 
phers have thought. 

The boldness of Gilson’s thesis, however, requires a little exploring as well 
as a little meditating—if only because there is a danger that some will read 
the history without the moral, while others will find the moral painless because 
they remain strangers to the history. That God is Being and the Author 
of the very being of things—what Christian philosopher does not accept this? 
And yet, the paradox about this truth is that, philosophically speaking, it has 
been very scarce indeed in the history of European Christian thought, both 
medieval and modern. Have we considered that implications of the absence 
of such a doctrine? 

I am not here concerned with the fact that the God of Christian believers 
is He Who is. Nor am I concerned with the fact that Christians have 
believed in such a God much more often than they have known, as 
philosophers, His proper name. This is a problem in the relations between 
reason and faith which no Christian thinker can fail to appreciate. The 
moral necessity for the revelation of natural truths, however, can be in- 
dicated by the obscurities of the philosophical reason indirectly as well as 
directly. Not only is truth more necessary to men than their ability has 
proved equal to the task of acquiring it; it is also a fact that the human 
reason has been as halting on the road it has followed towards truth as it 
has been insufficient in its conception of the truth at which it has arrived. It 
is not only that a God Who is Being, by transcending infinitely the beings 
of human experience, must be sought in a manner which itself transcends, 
however, imperfectly, the natures of finite things; nor is the point that 
unless He is sought in this way, it will not be He Who is who is being 
sought. The point is rather that our intellectual journey itself will be as 
inadequate as our philosophical terminus, and that our intellectual picture of 
the world will reveal, in all its outlines, how cumbersome our efforts have 
been. Alas, it is not only that we do not thus rise to Being; it is rather that 
we generally do not even rise to being. 


Fordham University. A. C. Pgais. 


BETWEEN Puysics AND PuiLosopHy. By Philipp Frank. Cambridge, 


Mass: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 238. $2.75. 

In spite of its unsystematic form, this book affords a clear and sufficiently 
complete introduction to the doctrine of the Vienna School. The articles 
out of which it is made cover a period of thirty years (1908-1938) ; some 
of them are devoted to the history of the School and of its ideas (Introduction, 
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chapters II, X); some others to the discussion of key-concepts (III, VII, 
VIII) ; elsewhere the writer tries to disentangle the real significance of 
contemporary trends in physics (IV, VI, IX). 

The epistemology of the Vienna School, of which Professor Frank is one 
of the best known members, is generally characterized as a logical empiricism. 
Maritain has remarked (p. 195) that it represents a genuine and consistent 
effort to achieve the disontologization of positive science and especially of 
physics. The present book shows what an important part it has played in the 
difficult and slow process which started at the time of the Renaissance and 
persistently tended toward the ideal of a science consisting exclusively of 
observable facts organized by a rigorous logic. 

One of the main results of a radically positivistic attitude in positive science 
is to rid scientific theories of the philosophical, human and ethical significance 
which exploiters of public credulity are inclined to grant them. Professor 
Frank denounces in some fine pages the fallacies committed by those who 
want us to confess that modern physics favors, more than Newtonian physics 
did, a spiritualistic conception of the world or the belief in the freedom of 
the will (pp. 104ff, 191ff). 

It often happens that the concepts prevailing in a certain phase of the 
development of positive sciences are accompanied by an imaginative element 
which cannot help impressing the mind of the public. This imaginative 
element, which I once proposed to call cosmical image, is the ordinary vehicle 
of philosophical interpretations apparently based on scientific results. This 
could be evidenced by many examples. The classification of botanical species 
according to Linnaeus was accompanied by the image of an unchangeable 
system of natural forms. When transformism developed, a new cosmical 
image sprang up, which suggested to many minds an evolutionistic philosophy, 
together with the conviction that metaphysical evolutionism and _ ethical 
evolutionism were solidly based on transformism as a positive theory. Simi- 
larly, classical physics was generally accompanied by the image of a cosmos 
whose movements were accounted for by the elementary laws of its particles, 
and such an image tended to be exploited by materialistic philosophies. Today, 
the so-called indeterministic physics has given birth to an image of the world 
which makes it easier for imaginative philosophers to stand such notions 
commonly abhorred by their predecessors as those of contingency, chance, 
unpredictable initiative, freedom. Insofar as it helps to remove the fallacies 
of an imaginative philosophy born of a confusion between cosmical images 
and ontological conceptions of the world, the work of Professor Frank and 
of the Vienna School surely deserves the gratitude of philosophers. 

Professor Frank devotes extensive developments to the epistemology of 
Ernst Mach, whom he considers as the immediate forerunner of the Vienna 
School. He emphasizes also the connection between the teaching of the 
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Viennese and that of American Pragmatists. Strikingly enough, his attempt 
to carry to its extreme consequences the principle of the disontologization of 
science results in depriving science of any theoretical truth (ch. III). The 
agreement between the mind and things can mean nothing else than a 
univocal correspondence between a symbol and its object, completely analo- 
gous to the correspondence between a number and an overcoat in a well-run 
checkroom. 

The problem is whether a positivistic conception of science is necessarily 
bound up with a pragmatic conception of knowledge. Is it by accident, or 
because of some essential necessity, that the most consistent effort ever made 
toward a complete purification of positive science from any ontological residue 
is associated with a radical pragmatism? ‘The way of thinking of Professor 
Frank is dominated by positivistic habits to such an extent that the very 
notion of ontological investigation must seem to him nonsensical. His dis- 
cussion points not only to the conclusion that positive science has no ontological 
significance, but also to the conclusion that no ontological thinking has any 
meaning whatsoever. This disregard of the reality and value of ontology 
may well imply erroneous consequences in the interpretation of science itself. 
To those who acknowledge the ontological abilities of the human reason, it 
would seem that there is, in the operation of positive thinking, an antinomy, 
an everlasting conflict, between the ontological tendency, which springs from 
the nature of the reason, and the empirical tendency, which is proper to 
positive science as such. It may well be that the process of disontologization 
demanded by the very essence of positive science has but the character of an 
asymptotic development, which cannot be carried to its term except forcibly, 
and by reducing science to a pragmatic machinery. 

Notre Dame University. Yves R. Simon. 





THE EIGHTEEENTH CENTURY BACKGROUND. Studies on the Idea of Nature 
in the Thought of the Period. By Basil Willey. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 302. $3.25. 

The subtitle better describes this book than the main title, for as the author 
himself points out in his Preface he has not 


presumed to write even an outline “history” of eighteenth century thought in general, 
but [has] tried to illustrate the importance, in that century, of the idea of “Nature” 
in religion, ethics, philosophy and politics, and in particular to indicate some stages 
in the divinization of “Nature” which culminates in Wordsworth (p. v). 


The book is interesting and useful by reason of its attempt to analyze the 
rather bewildering shades of meaning given to the predominant question of 
nature throughout this century. In the readable and clear exposition of the 
works of individuals of the period, the author does his best work. The book 
as a whole has not the same satisfying clearness. At the beginning of the 
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study of William Godwin (pp. 205ff.) there is an attempt to synthesize the 
various meanings of nature, but one does not feel this covers the book as a 
whole. The piquant criticism that is an undercurrent of many of the pages 
makes a reader all the more aware that the scholarship of the author has 
not helped him to a positive insight into the various aspects of the problem 
of Nature. 

Many readers will be startled by some of the author’s secondary, general 
statements. Thus, in discussing some meanings of the adage, Whatever is, 
is right, he says: 

It may represent the last insight of the mystic when, in a rapture of contemplation, 
he has transcended good and evil, and reached an acceptance of all existence as 


part of the divine pattern. Such an insight can only be purchased at a tremendous 
price—at the price, indeed, of the temporary extinction of one’s separate individuality 


(p. 43). 


A line or so later he points out that such is the mysticism of Plotinus; but 
without any reservation he identifies mysticism with Plotinian philosophy. 
He has a similarly sweeping statement with respect to the question of the 


One and the Many: 


Apparently the accepted explanation was that of Plato in the Timaeus: that the 
One was “Good”, that is to say, it desired to communicate existence to the not-itself, 
and having desired this self-overflowing it could not deny existence to any possible 
kind of being. As Thomas Aquinas expresses it, God’s love did not permit him to 
remain self-absorbed, without production of the creatures; the seeds of all things 
were latent in his mind, and he could not deny them germination (p. 47). 


In this swift generalization of the position of Plato and Thomas Aquinas 
he does not note that Platonic philosophy leads to a necessary generation while 
Thomistic philosophy maintains that creation is a free act and that God as a 
self-sufficient, free being is not forced to germinate things. The whole 
question of the One and the Many and of Good and Evil, far from being 
similar, is quite different in the two philosophies. 

Again there is nothing so opposed as the Aristotelian and Cartesian positions 
in regard to the role of the rational soul in constituting human nature. Yet 
they are here swiftly indentified: “According to venerable theory, at least 
as old as Aristotle, reinforced by Stoicism and Christianity, and now re- 
emphasized by Descartes and Locke, man’s essential nature was his rational 
soul” (p. 101). Another point that makes the author’s thought somewhat 
difficult to understand is the casual way he uses the terms “Church,” “Ortho- 
doxy” and “Christianity.” Continually, he takes for granted what these 
terms mean. It would be much clear and more historically correct if the 
Anglican Church of the eighteenth century were not so loosely identified with 


Orthodoxy and Christianity. 
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All books interpretative of a period tend to make such generalizations. 
The more sweeping they are the more the reader becomes skeptical and critical 
of the whole work; but in this instance a little discernment will show that 
there is much in the book that is not affected by them. 

Fordham University. E. G. SALMON. 















NIETZSCHE. By Crane Brinton. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 

Press, 1941. Pp. xvii, 266. $2.50. 

Nietzsche by Crane Brinton is an interesting and cultivated book. It 
reveals, nevertheless, in a specific way the fundamental insufficiency of a 
method which approaches ideological evolutions abstracting from the objective 
basis of being and truth. As long as we do not examine theories and thoughts 
in the light of the objective truth we shall neither be able to understand them 
properly nor be able to take a definite position in regard to them. The full 
danger of Nietzsche’s philosophy—its ridiculous and primitive misconception 
of Christianity, its pseudo-promethean spirit—only appears in its true 
character and in its full monstrosity if we consider it against the background 
of the philosophia perennis. When on the contrary a more or less vague 
liberal conception forms the background, the phenomenon “Nietzsche” will 
never appear in its real nature—neither in its full repugnance nor in its 
positive function of a reductio ad absurdum of the errors of a mediocre 
liberal bourgeois philosophy. As Jacques Maritain puts it in his Crépuscule 
de la civilisation: “Ainsi s'est formé peu a peu l’homme du pharisaisme 
bouregeois en que le XI Xe siécle a cru longtemps, et que Marx, Nietzsche, 
Freud se glorifieront de démasquer. Et ils l’ont démasqué en effet, mais en 
défigurant du méme coup l’homme lui-méme.”’ 

The work of Professor Brinton cannot be considered as a fully satisfactory 
critique of Nietzsche. But in stressing this general insufficiency we do not 
intend to deny the very real merit of the book. It is undoubtedly an interest- 
ing and intelligent contribution, containing many new aspects, to the im- 
portant task of an adequate understanding and powerful refutation of this 
philosopher with the weapons of objective truth. Nietzsche fascinated men 
and prepared the spiritual ways for the unheard of and shameful perversion 
of man, which we witness today in Nazism, although he certainly subjec- 
tively never would acknowledge such gangsterism as his legitimate child. 
Fordham University. DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND. 


THE ProsiemMs oF Locic. By Andrew Paul Ushenko. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 225. $2.75. 
To anyone interested in the philosophical implications of modern logic, this 
volume should prove both stimulating and helpful. In spite of its 225 pages, 
the book is not bulky, and Mr. Ushenko deserves commendation for the 
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concise and clear expositions which he gives of such technical features of 
mathematical logic as are relevant to his discussion. An introductory chapter 
on the nature of logic outlines his own position in contrast with the view 
adopted by the extreme postulationists. The next two chapters deal with 
the paradoxes of logic, with special reference to Russell’s theory of types and 
orders and to the alternative postulational treatment of types, as well as with 
the problem of consistency and the so-called ‘decision problem,” both of 
which are peculiar to postulationalist logic. The last three chapters are 
mainly concerned with a fuller development of Mr. Ushenko’s own views 
about the nature of logic and the connection between logic and reality, 
although he devotes considerable space to a criticism of Tarski’s semantics and 
to Quine’s theory of “logic by convention.” 

Mr. Ushenko’s protest against the ‘“‘act of violence” which, he believes, 
is about to be perpetrated against “the natural union of philosophy and logic” 
(p. 11) may well be symptomatic of a healthy reaction among non-Scholastic 
philosophers against the antimetaphysical attitude of many modern logicians. 
Unfortunately, the arguments which he presents in support of “their natural 
union” are not so impressive as they might be. The statement that “logic 
is an extensional system” (p. 34) is true enough, if by logic is meant mathe- 
matical logic; and it may be the case that such intensional systems as that 
of Lewis are ‘‘reducible to extensional logic” (p. 40). But it is too much to 
say that “whatever else passes under the name of intensional thinking is not 
strictly logical in the sense of objective and communicable demonstration” 
(p. 43), and the reasoning advanced in proof of this assertion is surprisingly 
weak. It should be recognized that the relation between logic and philosophy 
cannot be properly established apart from a satisfactory account of universals, 
such as can hardly be hoped for from William of Occam and Kant, upon 
whom Mr. Ushenko has relied in formulating his own position. The work 
which he has done on the problems of logic may, however, point the way to 
a more adequate solution which will clarify the relation between modern 


logic and a sound metaphysics. 
Loyola University, Chicago. JoHN J. WELLMUTH. 


PSYCHOLOGY, SCIENCE 


PHILOSOPHICAL PsycHoLocy. By Reverend Raymond J. Anable, S.J., 

New York: Fordham University Press, 1941. Pp. xxii, 254. $2.00. 

Amid the array of psychological literature that has appeared during the 
last half dozen years or more, several volumes purporting to be textbooks 
for colleges in various courses in “Psychology” have come from the pens of 
Catholic authors. Yet I think that this is the first of its kind, among recent 
publications in this country, that is confined in its discussions to the field of 
‘Philosophical Psychology,” leaving the data of restricted technical experience 
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to the scientists in their distinct though related sphere of experimental psy- 
chology. Philosophy, too, is a science in its own right. College textbooks 
in physics, chemistry, and biology do not attempt to graft the field of 
cosmology on their own. It seems to me that no textbook can do adequate 
justice to the treatment of both philosophical and experimental psychology 
in a single teachable volume. This distinctive feature of the present volume 
indicates a wise choice of the author. 

The whole work is clear and orderly in structure and follows the main 
highroads of traditional Scholastic philosophy, with insistence on the unitary 
but dualistic nature of man, with organic and supraorganic perceptive and 
appetitive powers adjusted by nature to assimilate the real goods of the uni- 
verse and so to enable the whole man to tend successfully to the final goal 
of human life, supreme happiness in God. 

There is a commendable atmosphere of realism in the book and an in- 
sistence upon objective truth as opposed to erroneous opinion, which is well 
calculated to help the undergraduate avoid the pitfalls of that skepticism 
which seems to be the inevitable outcome of modern intellectual indifferentism. 
The main if not the entire purpose of education conceived in the minds of the 
indifferentists would appear to be to stimulate the thinking processes of their 
students, without much concern for the more vital issues of the correctness 
or truth of thought. There is no doubt that the author of the present volume 
stands squarely for the truth of things and utterly opposes error, and it is to 
be reasonably hoped that his students will do likewise. 

Yet there seems some ground to fear that his attitude to the various prob- 
lems of philosophy veers somewhat at times to that of the dogmatist who is 
absolutely certain of his own intellectual position and brooks no consideration 
of any adverse opinion. To avoid the Scylla of skepticism only to fall into 
the Charybdis of dogmatism would hardly be objective teaching. In some 
cases the question under discussion is scarcely introduced before the author 
is at hand with a ready and certain answer for the student. It would seem 
to be wiser pedagogical technique to adopt St. Thomas’ method of setting 
forth the adversaries’ opinions before his own conclusions are reached and so 
provoking some discussion from the students on the question. Audi alteram 
partem has always been a sound educational principle of traditional Scholastic 
philosophy. So one may wonder why the author has failed to include some- 
where in his treatment the new and old arguments against many of his theses. 
While he gives a good deal of attention to various “erroneous opinions” on 
the question of the origin of ideas and vigorusly sets about to refute them, 
he says nothing about the historical or philosophical background of these 
opinions and dismisses the theory of the species intelligibilis impressa, held 
by most Scholastics, as a “disputed question.” This seems hardly adequate 
even in a texthook for undergraduates. The very tenets of the spirituality 
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of the intellect and the truthful content of our ideas about the material world 
clamor for some reasonable theory, based upon the facts of the case and upon 
the first principles of philosophic thought, to answer, however short of absolute 
certainty, the problem involved. 

If our ideas are true and actually represent real things in the world about 
us it would seem that this material reality must be some sort of a cause of 
the idea itself. Yet, if so, how can it produce as its effect the idea which in 
its entity is in no way material? On the other hand, if the intellect itself 
is the sole cause of the idea, how can we ever be sure that our ideas do really 
correspond to things? It seems to the present writer that the failure of so 
many modern philosophers to formulate a reasonable theory that would 
synthesize the basic facts in the whole knowledge problem has led to the two 
opposite and equally erroneous opinions, idealism and materialism, so promi- 
nent in the history of modern philosophy from Descartes to Dewey. Some 
attempt to show that the Scholastics have a reasonable via media between 
these two extremes of philosophic thought would seem to be worth while if 
not imperative for our students. 

I believe that the average undergraduate attains what knowlege of phil- 
osophy he does more by verbal discussion than by a wide reading of philosophi- 
cal literature, which is so apt to be confusing to his yet unformed mind. Still 
a reference list which fails to include any of the classic works such as Aris- 
totle’s De Anima, St. Thomas’ treatises De Veritate and De Homine, and St. 
Augustine’s De Quantitate Animae and De Libero Arbitrio, all of which are 
available in English translations, might seem to leave something to be de- 
sired. ‘This would seem to be the case, at least for the few, whose minds 
are really conditioned for metaphysical thinking, and who may have the leisure 
and the ability to study intelligently the classic treatises of the masters. The 
apparent jejuneness of the work as a whole is no doubt due to the immediate 
purpose intended by the author. (Quite evidently he is writing not for the 
few who really philosophize, but for the average many, who are interested 
in philosophy more as an undergraduate requirement than as the regina scien- 
tiarum. For these it will be a serviceable manual, helpful, under the guidance 
of skilful teaching, to introduce them to some of the truths of the philosophia 


perennis. 


Canisius College. JoserH F. BEGLAN. 


PsyCHOANALYTICAL METHOD AND THE DOCTRINE OF FREupD. By Roland 
Dalbiez, tran. by T. F. Lindsay. Vol. I. Exposition, with an Introduction 
by E. B. Strauss, Vol. II. Discussion. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1941. Pp. xvi, 415; xii, 331. $9.00. 

The French. original appeared in 1936. ‘The author is not a psychiatrist, 

He is a philosopher who apparently was struck by the 


nor a psychologist. 
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little help people suffering from mental troubles find, and who, when look- 
ing out for some way of assisting them, discovered Freudian psychoanalysis. 
Dalbiez is, however, a Catholic philosopher and as such he could not remain 
unaware of the many incompatibilities of Catholic philosophy on one hand 
and Freudian psychoanalysis on the other. Evidently ignorant of any other 
way of dealing with neurotic patients and capitivated by the successes he 
and others achieved, Dalbiez was unwilling to abandon psychoanalysis. He 
sought rather to bring about a compromise. The line he took may be 
defined in few words: Psychoanalysis as a psychological conception deserves 
respect; many of its statements may be directly accepted; as a method of 
treatment it is very helpful, more so than any other method. Some doctrines 
need to be modified and to be stated differently. The philosophy back of 
Freud’s system, however, is inacceptable. But—and this is the main point— 
the method may be detached from the philosophy and used independently of it. 

This viewpoint is emphasized by Dr. Strauss in his brief Introduction. It 
is shared by M. J. Adler (What Man has made of Man) independently of 
Dalbiez, and by J. Maritain, under the influence of Dalbiez’ ideas. The 
decisive question is whether or not this standpoint is justified. 

It is obvious that the philosophy in which the scientist believes is of no 
relevance for the worth of his discoveries or theories. An equation express- 
ing the relation between certain physical phenomena does not suffer by the 
philosophy its author holds. He may believe with Democritus that there are 
only the atoms and the void, or with Plato that there are ideas inhabiting a 
supercelestial place; the equation is absolutely indifferent to these notions. 
The situation is somewhat different in medicine. It is not the same whether 
the physician considers mental states as pure epiphenomena and therefore as 
negligible factors, or whether he credits them with a being of their own and 
considers them as eventually influencing even bodily states. The case of 
psychology is of another nature. 

That there are so many conflicting theories in psychology is mainly due 
to the divergence of the underlying fundamental philosophies. Certain 
psychological conceptions are compatible with only a definite kind of phil- 
osophy. ‘Topological pyschology, psychoreflexology, behaviorism are conceiv- 
able only if a mechanistic, materialistic metaphysics is back of them, whether 
or not the authors of these systems are aware of this dependence. Psychological 
theories depend much more than do those of science on the philosophy held, 
consciously or unconsciously, by their inventors. One psychologist will deny 
that there is anything like will; because he cannot discover any volitional act. 
Another declares that nothing is more obvious than the existence of this act. 
Maybe the first is blinded by prejudice, or the second is misled by wishful 
thinking. Anyhow, the difference of views is not a result of their using 
different methods, but of their having different conceptions. The theory of 
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action, developed by the one or the other, cannot be detached from their 
philosophies. 

It is the same with psychoanalysis. This system is, as this reviewer has 
tried to explain elsewhere, compatible only with a very definite philosophy, 
materialistic in its metaphysics, hedonistic in its ethics. Of this Dalbiez is, 
of course, aware. But he believes that he can detach the method from the 
philosophy. The psychoanalytic method, however, consists of two main fac- 
tors. One is “free association.” This is indeed a procedure which may be 
called philosophically indifferent. The other factor is “interpretation.” This 
is not at all indifferent or independent, but presupposes acceptance of the 
whole of the psychoanalytic theory. All the notions appearing in psycho- 
analytic studies—whether “orthodox” or not—are rooted in the philosophy 
back of the system. The conception of the role played by “instinct,” the 
notion of “sublimation,” of “symbolization,” etc., have a sense only within 
the whole of the system. Particularly, the so-called facts to which psycho- 
analysis refers are facts only if the validity of the theory is first conceded. 
In truth, these facts are findings couched in the language of a theory. 

There has hardly ever been a school so unable to distinguish between 
facts and notions as that of the psychoanalysts. They speak, for instance, 
of the “unconscious” as a fact; so does Dalbiez. But it is not a fact; it is 
a name invented for the sake of explaining certain findings in the light of 
a theory. The notion of the unconscious contains, as it were in nuce, the 
whole Freudian theory. It is the same with most of the other concepts 
employed by psychoanalysis. 

Furthermore, these so-called facts stand sometimes in open contradiction 
with observations gathered by other, and more reliable, methods than psycho- 
analysis. This too the present reviewer tried to point out in a book pub- 
lished in 1940. 

Dalbiez’ work might be considered as one more attempt to make phycho- 
analysis palatable to those who are reluctant to accept this theory. Insofar, 
Dalbiez’ work is of no great importance. It becomes important because it 
tries to bring about a compromise—one cannot truly speak of a synthesis— 
between views which are essentially incompatible. But if the assertions of 
Dalbiez appeal to certain minds afraid of being behind the times, of appear- 
ing reactionary and obsolete, of missing the latest developments of science, 
these minds ought to be warned against such a book. Its views are of interest 
to scholars; they are poison for the uncritical reader. 

A critical examination, however, discovers more questionable points than 
this fundamental one. The author is, as has been remarked, neither a 
psychiatrist nor a psychologist. He lacks the necessary knowledge in things 
medical. Thus his references to the “conditioned reflex” are quite beside 
the point. They are unacceptable both to the psychologist and to the psycho- 
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analyst. Another drawback is that Dalbiez is unacquainted with literature 
not translated into French. Thus, he ignores statements of psychoanalysts 
and of Freud himself which, eventually, might shake his convictions. He 
is also ignorant of the many serious criticisms Freud’s theory has provoked 
in Germany and elsewhere. 

Although Dalbiez’ explanation of psychoanalysis is clear and instructive, 
and although many of his observations are interesting and stimulating, the 
book as a whole is not satisfactory. 

Catholic Universty of America. Rupo.ir ALLERS. 


A History oF Mepicat PsycHo.ocy. By Gregory Zilboorg in collabora- 
tion with George W. Henry. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1941. 
Pp. 606. $5.00. 

There are several histories of psychiatry, but none of psychological medi- 
cine, that is, of the attempts to understand the nature of mental troubles and 
of the personalities suffering from such troubles. Dr. Zilboorg wrote his 
book to fill the gap. Dr. Henry contributed two chapters on the history of 
our knowledge of organic mental diseases and on the development of mental 
hospitals. 

The history of any discipline may be written in two ways. One may either 
enumerate the authors and ideas, in a more pragmatical manner, or one may 
try to fit these ideas into a general historical and cultural pattern. In the 
first case, the history of the special discipline is reported as if it were inde- 
pendent of other trends and factors. Ueberweg’s great history of Philosophy 
is an example. In the second case, the developments within the special 
discipline appear as manifestation of the general cultural trends prevailing 
in the various historical periods. Dr. Zilboorg has justly chosen the second 
method. Medical psychology, as he understands the term, indeed mirrors 
the conception man has of his nature, and it is evident that this conception is 
closely related to general mentality, influenced by it and reacting on it. 

To unfold in this manner the history of any discipline demands a thorough 
understand of the ruling ideas which, at each single age, mold the human 
mind. It demands also that the writer be fully acquainted with the peculiari- 
ties of expression characteristic of each historical age and that he be generally 
informed on the historical facts. Unfortunately, one misses much of this 
in Dr. Zilboorg’s work. It would be too long to list here all the statements 
which either are clearly erroneous or which at least are in need of corrobora- 
tion. Some of the errors stem, it seems, from the habit of using secondary 
sources. Some result from an insufficient acquaintance with the spirit of 
the times. A few illustrations may suffice. 

The manner in which the conceptions of Plato and Aristotle regarding 
the soul are described rests on a mistaken interpretation. The notion of the 
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tabula rasa is traced back to Democritus, whereas it is originally Aristotelean. 
The theory of the soul ascribed to Galenus is Aristotelean. Cassiodorus never 
lived at Monte Cassino, but founded a convent at Vivarium. It is hardly 
admissible that he taught the monks of St. Benedict Greek medicine. Whether 
or not Averroes held the theory of “double truth” is doubtful; his Latin 
followers did. But never Aquinas, as the author asserts on p. 509. Aquinas 
was most emphatically against Averroism. ‘That in the twelfth century the 
“reading of Arabian literature was still considered proper enough” is a mis- 
conception, since Arabian literature only then began slowly penetrating into 
the Western world (p. 128). Hugh of St. Victor did not rely on the Arabs. 
Alcher was not a “medical man,” but a monk at Clairvaux, and his treatise 
is mostly an inquiry addressed to Isaac of Stella. Since both were monks, it 
is not surprising that the one sought advice from the other (p. 130). How 
anyone who has a little knowledge of medieval literature can make the state- 
ment that there was no discussion of conscience between Alexander of Hales 
and Lemmnius three hundred years later, is incomprehensible (p. 177). The 
tripartition of mental functions is not an invention of Francis Bacon, but an 
old tradition, going back to Plato and chiefly to St. Augustine. Vives was 
not the first to point out the role of associations; the so-called laws of associa- 
tions are in Aristotle and, particularly, in Aquinas’ commentaries on the 
Parva naturalia, whence Hume took them. Descartes did not study reflex 
reactions, but used the term reflex in a theory of behavior based on intro- 
spection; neither did he speak of l’homme machine. Never did “theology 
emphasize that the brute is a soulless mechanical contraption”; quite to the 
contrary, it was common opinion that every living being has a soul, though 
only man’s soul is rational and immortal. 

There are furthermore several passages which denote a curious misunder- 
standing of facts and texts. Some of the few Latin quotations and titles are 
wrongly translated. Passio, for example, is not equivalent to emotion in late 
and medieval Latin. It is somewhat amazing to read (p. 118) that “the 
long centuries preceding the Renaissance are almost unknown.” Authors 
like Haskins, Thorndike, to name only two, do not exist for Dr. Zilboorg. 
Thus he can make the amusing remark that “scholarship was not frequently 
found among the Dominicans” (p. 150)—in spite of several references to 
St. Albert, St. Thomas and Eckehardt. 

Dr. Zilboorg is a follower of Freud. It is, however, noteworthy that 
his statements are inaccurate even in regard to his master. Freud and 
Breuer’s first paper was not published in Vienna, 1893, but appeared in the 
Neurologisches Centralblatt, 1894. The important fact that Freud published, 
several years before he became interested in neurosis, a very able treatise on 
aphasia is omitted, although Freud’s occupation with these theories helps to 


understand his approach to psychology. 
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The author falls prey to the usual fallacies of psychoanalysis. Freud, he 
tells us, “discovered the unconscious” (p. 486). But the unconscious cannot 
be discovered, it can only be assumed. A notion, however useful, is not a 
fact to be discovered. 

Dr. Zilboorg evidently tries his best to do justice to the authors of the past. 
Nevertheless, he is biased. He feels somehow that Freud’s system ought to 
be envisioned also in the light of the general mentality of its time, but he 
refrains from doing so and refers, by way of excuse, to the impossibility of 
viewing the present historically. Had he not taken shelter behind this specious 
pretext, he might have seen that psychoanalysis is as much the child of a 
definite age and mentality as was any of the older conceptions. 

Thus, the voluminous treatise of Dr. Zilboorg leaves the reader dissatisfied. 
The defects here listed may seem to refer to minor details. ‘They are in 
truth revelatory of an insufficient knowledge and a prejudiced judgment. 
The history of medical psychology still remains to be written. 

Catholic University of America. Rupo.LF ALLERS. 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE EartH. By George Gamow. New York: The Viking 

Press, 1941. Pp. xiii, 242. $3.00. 

In telling this life story of the Earth, Professor Gamow achieves a success 
worthy of his unusual capacity to write about a scientific subject in a manner 
that is always scholarly, enthusiastic and, strange as it may seem, humorous 
and witty. This book is a sparkling follow-up of his recent success, The Birth 
and Death of The Sun. Universally recognized as one of the outstanding 
authorities on stellar evolution, Professor Gamow writes with a confidence 
born of his own tremendous ability and interest in the subjects of his writings. 
His is a style and presentation that appeals to both the scientist and general 
reader alike—never straining to attain an excessive simplicity, yet always 
reducing the more abstruse and complex points to the realm of proper under- 
standing. 

Gamow is seen here as a biographer proud of his reputation and determined 
to meet every requirement of his commission. Treating the life history of 
the Earth as any biographer would handle the career of an individual, he 
proceeds to inform his readers of its parents and the date of its birth, which 
he sets at 2,000,000,000 B. c., with the additional remark that its mother 
was the Sun. With the aid of simple line diagrams and sketches and some 
very fine plates (the old family tintypes, as it were), he admits his readers 
to a complete perusal of the family album. Here are recorded the facts of 
the Earth’s early tempestuous childhood ; the singular successes and calamities 
of its adult life; the birth of its ponderous baby, the Moon; the mystery of 
the Earth’s deep interior; the changes occasioned by the swift passage of the 
years, as indicated by such life chapters as the rise and fall of the mountains, 
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the evolution of the continents, the climates of the past and present, and 
intimate glimpses of the history of life on the Earth. 

Gamow’s is a bold and original mind, and the final chapter of his album 
is entirely one of his own fancy and creation. Here he elects to play the 
role of the seer, and although at times he may appear entirely too imaginative, 
one cannot but feel that his thoroughgoing scientific and mathematical back- 
grounds qualify him to speculate at least on the future state of the planets. 
When, therefore, he predicts the final collapse of the Sun about the year 
10,000,000,000 a. p. and explains that this final outburst of radiation will 
probably melt not only our Earth but also the other more distant planets, 
the reader is inclined to take a charitable viewpoint—realizing, as he does, 
that Professor Gamow’s figures are based solely on detailed mathematical 
and scientific deductions. 

It is only when Gamow undertakes to discuss the history of life, a scientific 
field which he admits to be far removed from his own specialty, that this 
reviewer is inclined to question his authority. His surprising devotion to 
some of the weaker tenets of Darwinism leads him at times into unfortunate 
errors of interpretation. This is not to say, however, that at other times 
he fails to attain a near excellence in his masterful treatment of plant and 
animal life in world history. 

This is a fine work, brilliantly written by an accomplished and successful 
scientist. This reviewer commends its reading to students of geology, physics 
and astronomy, and to general readers with a genuine scientific interest. 
Fordham University. WitiiamM T. McNirr 
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Not Even DeatH. By Theodore Maynard. Paterson: St. Anthony Guild 

Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 61. $1.25. 

The St. Anthony Guild Press is making for itself a considerable reputation 
in frequently bringing out, with an appropriate refinement of typography and 
format, books by our leading Catholic poets, of whom Mr. Maynard is one 
of the best. In the opinion of this observer, Theodore Maynard has made 
great strides as a poet in recent years. His early work was largely derivative; 
he suffered from the awesome privilege of being one of the bright young men 
who looked on Chesterton, who figured in the entourage of that latter-day 
Sévigné, the queenly Alice Meynell. He has recorded in his autobiography 
that both Alice and Wilfrid found in the young Theodore a physical resem- 
blance to Francis Thompson. 

The present collection of poems suffers in a way from that Alice idolatry, 
for the author uses too often her peculiar stanza form, hers because it left her 
verses still with “the rooted liberty of flowers,” but imparts to his some 
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measure of a distasteful rhetoric; leaving me, at least, with the chill but not 
the glow of the Meynellian snowscape. Here is the way too many of these 
poems begin: “Not the bright mystery,” “Not even in the breast,” “Not only 
now is mercy scorned,” “Not only fear but shame,”—followed by the contrast- 
ing affirmation. This is a constructive suggestion, for these are all good 
poems. To conclude the subject, this is what I mean by the Meynell stanza: 


Down the dark Pit 
I blindly stare and snuff the stench of it; 
And stretch my brain 

To picture an eternity of pain. 


Whereupon follows a magnificent poem. Perhaps it is a compliment to Mr. 
Maynard for me to keep on thinking that Alice wrote it, not Theodore. 

It takes a fine poet to write clearly and artistically at the same time. Mr. 
Maynard is clear, as in his poem on Communion: 


Now Love to this unloving breast 
Has come; abandoning a throne, 

And trustful as a child at rest, 
He lays His head—upon a stone. 


New York City. ALFRED BARRETT. 


A Woman WrRapPED IN SILENCE. By John W. Lynch. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 275. $2.00. 

The author of this long poem has attempted the sublime: an effort in art 
about which, as apart from the merely beautiful, Longinus has written a 
worthy treatise. It is not the function of criticism to say when or why or 
by whom the sublime may be attempted; nor is it good critical behavior tc 
quote what has been done in samples, whether favorable or unfavorable, too 
brief to indicate the general result. The total aesthetic effect of the sublime 
is not equal to the sum of its parts, at least not to the sum of its small parts. 
It is possible to make the Cathedral of Chartres look ridiculous if we photo- 
graph fragments in the wrong places. Beethoven will sound absurd if we 
play certain random measures from the Ninth Symphony. 

The author of 4 Woman Wrapped in Silence may not have achieved the 
sublime, but he has most certainly arrived at the areas of thought and ut- 
terance where it is to be found. This poem is a perfectly marvelous interpre- 
tation of Our Blessed Lady. With a sustained majesty she moves through 
these pages, investing every simple task with her own dignity, and pouring 
her own sweet pathos into the infinite tragedy of her Divine Son. 

The author’s blank verse may falter here and there, but even in its most 
broken and overpunctuated parts it retains a subtle, reverential rhythm 
which carries it through its bleak spots and compels it to move on. In its 
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lyrical recoveries—and they are constant throughout the poem—we find 
models of effortless narrative molded into pure song. A specimen of this 
last quality it is permissible to quote. 


We've heard of Bethlehem: it is a name 
We speak more tenderly, nor is it uttered 
Only with the lips. It is a name 

That drifts to us from out remembered years, 
And holds within the sound and lilt of it 

A sweetness that we may not drone away. 
Its syllables are stars, and song, and the good 
Simplicity of shepherds, and the word 

Is linked to all the innocence we've saved. 
But now we must forget this Bethlehem, 

And hear it as a place some distance off, 

The name a town had, and a cause for some 
Reflection and an anxious pondering 

Of roads and plans for reaching it. 


The whole poem, with its devotional and aesthetic effect combined, is an 
avalanche of beautiful thought extremely well expressed by a young priest 
who is a true poet, writing under the inherent hardship of having as his sub- 
ject the grandest theme in all literature. 

Weston College, Mass. LEONARD FEENEY. 


WInpsweptT. By Mary Ellen Chase. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. 440. $2.75. 

Windswept is the story of three generations of the Marston family who 
made a home on the wind-swept coast of Maine. It is, however, much more 
than that; it is a plan and a pattern for life. One is reminded of the ex- 
hortation which the Ritual suggests for the young couple before the marriage 
ceremony, where they are told “the future with its hopes and disappointments, 
its successes and its failures, its pleasures and its pains, its joy and its sorrows 
are hidden from your eyes. You know that these elements are mingled in 
every life and are to be expected in your own.” 

Just as the sun and the rain, the wind and the snow and the fog beautify 
and mature Windswept and its acres, so do life and death, joy and sorrow, 
defeats and successes form the characters who live in this book. Religion 
and hard work permeate every page. It is a wholesome story with wholesome 
characters and characteristics: Jan with his love for Bohemia and his loyalty 
to his new friends in America; Mrs. Haskell and Philomena who see in the 
order of the house a reflection of God’s order in the world; Philip and John 
and Eileen Marston whose love and fidelity are as strong as death. The 
story is beautifully told amid the beautiful surroundings of the Maine coast. 

Fordham University. Cuartzs J. DEANE. 
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THE Concise CAMBRIDGE History OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By George 
Sampson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xiv, 1094. 
$4.50. 

The author of this history deserves high praise for his remarkable fullness 
of detail, for his clarity of utterance, for the breadth of understanding that 
he has brought to his criticism. He has done more than compress the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature; his work is in large measure an inde- 
pendent account, and is by far the best history of comparable size that has 
yet appeared. Mr. Sampson has been at pains to avoid the arrogance of 
coterie-criticism, has consistenly viewed literature in its relations to the general 
reading public and, in this fashion, has achieved an enviable objectivity. One 
of the excellent features of the book is its up-to-dateness. Mr. Sampson has 
not stopped, as the CHEL stopped, with the nineteenth century, but has in- 
cluded a chapter on contemporary literature in which he describes the work 
of present-day writers who were born before 1890. His demonstration of 
continuity from the nineteenth century to the twentieth, even into the self- 
consciously original post-War phase of letters, is a useful challenge to the 
complacency of many who take a startlingly exclusive interest in the achieve- 
ments of the last few years. 

A one-volume history of thirteen centuries of literature is inevitably in- 
complete. There are chapters on the English literature produced in Ireland, 
India, Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand; but, necessarily, 
the important work done in the United States has been omitted from con- 
sideration. In such a detailed account, it was likewise impossible to give 
adequate attention to the many alien influences (the sources of ideas, methods 
and forms) that have been exerted on English letters. Mr. Sampson, in an 
admirable prefatory statement of his critical principles, indicates his aware- 
ness of these deficiencies. It is difficult to see how they could have been over- 
come. The work is primarily a “guide to reading” rather than an explanation 
of the course of English literature. However much its inadequacies may be 
lamented, the volume can scarcely be condemned for failing to do something 
it does not pretend to do. It is possible, however, that a freer adaptation of 
the scheme of the CHEL might have led to a fuller amendment of the widely 
recognized shortcomings of that estimable work. 

Be this as it may, in details a bolder questioning of Mr. Sampson’s work 
is assuredly in order. For example, most scholars agree that Beowulf was 
composed in England and that the composition can be dated in the late seventh 
or early eighth century ; Mr. Sampson gives the reader no indication that these 
are the prevailing theories. The structure of Beowulf is a matter of some 
importance to the appreciation of the poem and deserves description. ‘There 
is no longer any excuse for saying that the poem reveals “the wild Teutonic 
spirit touched here and there by the spirit of Roman Christianity” (p. 10). 
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By now almost everyone acknowledges its essential Christianity. On more 
general matters, the remark that Old English literature is the “literature of 
men, not of women” (p. 5) is cloudy and invites questions about Wulf and 
Eadwacer, The Lament of the Wife, Judith and Elene. 

To say that after the Conquest the English language “vanished from court 
and curia, from school and society” (p. 15) is rash; similar judgment must be 
passed on a reference to the “complete” collapse of Old English poetry (p. 
17). It may here be noted that Mr. Sampson is again guilty of this kind 
of over-simplification when he speaks of a “sudden” vanishing of the allitera- 
tive tradition with Piers Plowman (p. 55). Also, in connection with this, 
there is little reason for the skepticism which Mr. Sampson expresses toward 
the theory of subterranean continuity of the old alliterative verse through the 
Middle English period to the so-called ‘‘alliterative revival” (p. 55). 

The remark that “modern” romance was born in the twelfth century (p. 
20) is questionable; most readers feel that the connotation of the term 
“romance” has changed considerably since the Middle Ages. To find in the 
English metrical romances “monotony of matter, flabbiness of metre and 
poverty of style” (p. 38) is to reveal little familiarity with the nature of oral 
literature and to ignore many important virtues in the romance technique. 
Strictures on the meter of Horn (p. 41) deserve reconsideration in the light 
of W. H. French’s Essays on King Horn. It is simply not true that romances 
“have their being in a world of abstractions in which there seems to be no 
definite place or time or politics or problem of existence” (p. 45). One has 
but to cite Athelston or Sir Gawain. 

In the discussion of the medieval lyric a place should certainly have been 
found for a few remarks on the part played by the friars, especially the 
Franciscans, in the development of the religious lyric. The section on the 
ballad is in general excellent; but, with all due respect to F. J. Child’s monu- 
mental scholarship, his collection. cannot be said to have rendered “a finally 
closed account in English literature” (p. 108). Balladry still lives on in 
certain remote communities. 

In his account of medieval drama Mr. Sampson gives a very subjective and 
unsympathetic account of Hrotswitha (pp. 230-1), fails to distinguish between 
the liturgy of the Church and the embellishments of the liturgy (p. 231), 
finds the Mass “in essence dramatic” (p. 231) despite the clear discussion on 
this point by Karl Young, and unwarrantably claims that “miracle” was a 
general term used indiscriminately for scriptural plays and for plays about 
saints (p. 232). It is not true that minstrels stood apart from the guild 
drama (p. 234), and it is doubtful that the Chester cycle was derived from 
French originals (p. 237). Furthermore, Mr. Sampson is far too credulous 
of the fable concerning Ranulph Higden’s authorship of the cycle (p. 237). 
Certain individual works of the Middle English period are treated harshly 
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in this volume. The Ormulum is described as though it were little more 
than an experiment in orthography. “As literature,” says Mr. Sampson, 
“it is naught” (p. 30). It may be urged that this judgment is consistent with 
the author’s policy of recording the verdict of the “generality of readers’ 
but, on such a document as this, the popular opinion is of little worth. Serious 
students of Middle English literature no longer pass over Orm with contempt. 
In like manner, it should be pointed out that John Gower’s reputation with 
the discerning is far higher than Mr. Sampson indicates (pp. 75-7). It is 
unfair to treat the Confessio Amantis as merely a collection of stories about 
love and to ignore the important social and political implications of the poem. 

A few corrections should be made in the section on the Middle Scots poets. 
It is questionable that Chaucer’s influence on his Scottish successors is “the 
most important” (p. 71). In their talents they are closer to Chaucer than 
to any other predecessor, but competent observers find Lydgate’s influence 
on language and style of greater significance than Chaucer’s. Literary in- 
fluence and the kinship of genius are different matters. The account of 
Barbour contains the old remark that the poet confused Robert the Bruce 
with his grandfather (p. 72), though this alleged confusion has now for some 
time been explained. 

In giving historical background Mr. Sampson slips too readily into easy 
formulas. John of Salisbury, for example, is said to be a “humanist two 
centuries in advance of his time” (p. 24)—a characterization that is mean- 
ingless. The fifteenth century is glibly described as “one of the pauses in 
history” (p. 98), though seventeen pages later its achievements are enthu- 
siastically summarized. One of the achievements previously described is 
unfortunate: the notion that “popular readable English prose” began in the 
fifteenth century (p. 68) is no longer taken seriously. 

Mr. Sampson reveals a marked prejudice against certain aspects of medieval 
thought and accordingly finds the intellectual activity of the medieval univer- 
sities “narrow” (p. 105). A clue to his feelings is furnished by such a 
passage as this: 

The medieval layman did not, in the modern sense, think at all. He left abstractions 
to the churchman, and when he meditated upon immaterial things, gave to his specula- 
tions the forms of allegory. With the monasteries there passed away a vested 
interest in an exhausted system of thought (p. 125). 


The many-sidedness of the Middle Ages seems to have escaped him, and 
he solemnly declares that Barclay’s conception of literature was “medieval” 
(p. 127), as though there were a single medieval conception of literature. 
Such an attitude toward the Middle Ages makes one expect a somewhat 
uncontrolled enthusiasm for the Renaissance and one is not surprised to find 
the Italian Renaissance praised for its creation of a “kind of cosmopolitan 
republic” of letters (p. 116). Nor is one surprised to find in Mr. Sampson 
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a suspicion of what he calls “narrow” orthodoxy, revealed, for example, in 
this praise of Hooker: “He is the voice of true religion that, under whatever 
system of regulation, leaves the thoughts and aspirations of mankind free” 
(p. 168). 

Students of the English Renaissance will find it difficult to accept the 
characterization of Spenser as primarily an “exquisite word-painter of widely 
differing scenes, and as supreme poet-musician” (p. 149) ; and all readers will 
find it difficult to reconcile this language with the observation that no English 
poet is “so clearly at home in music as Shakespeare” (p. 293). 

It may be suggested that the account of recent editorial work on Shake- 
speare should contain a reference to the projected Oxford edition, the 
excellent Prolegomenon to which, by the late R. B. McKerrow, has already 
appeared. The nature of “emblem” writing could be made clearer (p. 349) 
and the discussion of the heroic couplet could be profitably intensified. In 
his work on the seventeenth century Mr. Sampson could stress more effectively 
the contributions of the Royal Society to the prose and poetry of the period. 
He might well have given more attention to the influence of Jonson on 
Caroline poetry. In respect to drama, one cannot remark bluntly that after 
1648 the curtain fell for ever upon the English drama of “Shakespeare, his 
predecessors and immediate successors” (p. 343). 

The account of Pope reveals a serious attempt to be fair, but it is patent 
that Mr. Sampson has little sympathy with Pope’s poetry ; his judgments are, 
of course, colored by his prejudices. He is much more at home in the later 
periods, and has written splendidly about nineteenth-century and contemporary 
letters. It may be questioned, however, if it were wise to devote apprcxi- 
mately one-third of the history to this period. 

Despite the many objections that one must raise to details in this book 
(and all are by no means given in this review), the Concise CHEL is a 
remarkable achievement. It will be for a long time an invaluable work of 
reference; its sharpness of phrase and frequently brilliant criticism raise it far 
above the level of a mere work of reference. 

Fordham University. Grover Cronin, Jr. 


RALEGH AND Martowe. A Study in Elizabethan Fustian. By Eleanor 
G. Clark. New York: Fordham University Press, 1941. Pp. x, 488. 
$4.00. 

Readers of the biographies of Marlowe by Professors Tucker Brooke and 
John Bakeless have perhaps wondered if it is possible on the basis of the 
documents at present available to come to a better understanding of the poet 
and his environment than that presented by these two distinguished scholars. 
Dr. Clark believes that a knowledge of the men in Sir Walter Raleigh’s circle 
and a search for references to the interests of these men in Marlowe’s plays 
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will yield the clue to deeper meanings and thus give greater vividness or at 
least definiteness and substance to the reading of the text. 

To prepare the way for this search Dr. Clark begins with a general survey 
of “fustian” in the literature of the period, that being the term which she 
applies rather quaintly, but with ample Elizabethan precedent, to personal, 
political or religious criticism presented under a more or less transparent 
veil of allegory. This part of the book, a thorough and methodical synthesis 
of the findings of conservative scholars, documents the well-known fact that 
Elizabethans often used their pens to serve their friends or more often to 
disserve their enemies by propagandist allegory. It also expounds some points 
not so well known: the circumstances which made the allegorical veil a 
necessity in those days of vigilant censorship, the devices by which the public 
was made aware of intended allusions, and concludes with the contention 
that there are substantial reasons for believing that topicality was the rule 
rather than the exception in the Elizabethan drama. ‘This contention how- 
ever is not cardinal either to the general discussion or to the particular thesis 
of the book. Dr. Clark remarks that adequate evidence to decide the point 
is not yet available. 

Now Marlowe has an established, if not a very well understood connection 
with Raleigh and with the writers, philosophers and scientists who formed 
his Little Academe. To the interests of this circle, then, one would look 
for the issues which would find support in any esoteric meanings or proga- 
gandist tendencies which Marlowe may have given to his plays. Dr. Faustus 
might thus be a rebuttal of the charge of atheism brought against Raleigh 
and his friends. Tamburlaine would be exciting propaganda for Raleigh’s 
vision of English imperialism based on the otherthrow of Spain and the ex- 
ploitation of America. The Jew of Malta could be a farcical exposure of 
what would seem to Marlowe and Raleigh the contemptible and treacherous 
conduct of Philip the Second in the affairs of the anti- Huguenot “Holy League” 
in France. That such is the true or at least the partial significance of these 
plays can in the absence of all external evidence be proved only by internal 
criteria, that is, in the resemblance to true history of the issues, the situations 
and the characters of Marlowe’s fables. Resemblance, to be sure, is where 
you see it, and Dr. Clark modestly refrains from claiming more than plausi- 
bility for her parallels. How many Marlovian scholars will see as she does 
it would be folly to guess. The present reviewer thinks that the average 
reader will continue to believe with him that the plays were “written merely 
for honest recreation” and emolument. 

However, even for the skeptic Ralegh and Marlowe is a book of great 
interest because of the wealth of material Dr. Clark has brought together 
in illustration of the political and intellectual life of the England in which 
Marlowe ran his brief career. Further his dramatis personae do acquire 
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depth and color in the mind which sees them in relation (however indirect) 
to Giordano Bruno or Raleigh or the contemporary caricatures of Philip the 
Second. It is to be regretted that in presenting this background Dr. Clark 
goes so often beyond her evidence and even, apparently, beyond her competence. 
Some of her historical, philosophical and religious judgments delivered on 
matters which do not in the least affect her thesis will leave the reader 
wondering about the soundness of her literary verdicts. 

Fordham University Press has produced a handsome volume. Its at- 
tractiveness to scholars would be enhanced by a bibliography, a catalogue of 
the illustrations indicating their provenance and a list (a long list) of errata. 

Woodstock College. JosepH A. SLATTERY. 


A History OF THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN SPAIN. By E. Allison Peers. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940. Vol. I, Pp. xxvi, 349; Vol. II, Pp. xii, 470. $12.00. 

In a footnote to his Preface, Professor Peers remarks that “the nearest 
approach to such a study [of Spanish Romanticism] has been a single chapter 
in Sr. Alonso Cortes’ biographical and critical study of Zorilla” (p. xiii). 
He might well have said, or allowed others to say for him, that until he 
began his studies in the Romantic Movement in Spain there was no body 
of scientific literature on the subject. For it may be argued, with the slight 
exaggeration permitted by our admiration for so splendid a scholar, that 
Professor Peers is himself a conquistador in his field, the discoverer, explorer, 
colonizer and founder of Spanish literary studies in the contemporary Anglo- 
Saxon World. 

These two monumental volumes are all that Professor Peers’ students 
and readers could expect of him. Clearly arranged, soberly but interestingly 
written, thoroughly documented, his history has all the marks of the definitive 
study. An additional valuable feature of the history is its wealth of quota- 
tions and a series of appendices which may serve the initiate as an anthology 
of comparative criticism. 

Professor Peers has no outlandish theories to prove, but he has a few to 
explode. In hearty agreement with Juan José Lopez de Sedano, editor of 
Parnaso Espaftol (1768-98), who held even then that the native inferiority 
complex was due entirely to “La ignorancia de muchos inlustres escritores 
espafioles y la indiscreta inclinacién a los extranjeros” (p. 45), Professor 
Peers points out that the Romantic Revival of the nineteenth century was 
due less to the influences of England, France and Germany than it was to 
the inherent Romanticism of Spanish literature itself. This is indicated 
by two inescapable facts; first, that during the eighteenth century when 
Spanish literature allegedly followed the lead of pseudo-classical France, the 
writers of the Golden Age retained their popularity; and second, that the 
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more important elements of romanticism, its medievalism, its nationalism, its 
Christian sentiment, were also the chief characteristics of Calderén, Lope de 
Vega and other ornaments of the siglo de oro. 

The superficial similarity between the romantic revolt (as opposed to 
revival) in Spain and in other countries was taken for identity largely because 
of parallel political events. To the French mind, romanticism symbolized 
freedom from tyranny, and since Ferdinand’s reactionary reign, hostile by 
the way to all free expression, ended in 1833, and a spurt of literary produc- 
tion followed, Francocentric critics assumed the political origin of the move- 
ment. ‘This. is more than the facts allow. The romantic movement was 
essentially a Spanish force, dammed by Ferdinand’s censorship. With his 
fall, the torrent poured forth. In this connection, Professor Peers shares 
the well-known opinions of the brothers Schlegel, whose peculiar sympathy 
for the genius of Spain is akin to the author’s own sensitive understanding. 

The complete failure of Spanish Romanticism was due, in Professor Peers’ 
summary, to its confused philosophy and its failure to find a leader. Rivas, 
Larra, Zorilla, Ochoa and others never quite emerged from the tangle of 
reservations with which most Spanish writers hedge their inherent individual- 
ism. In discussing the early frost that killed the romantic movement in 
Spain, Professor Peers displays the superlative advantages of intelligent re- 
search. His thorough sifting of all the literary types, and his phenomenal 
acquaintance with provincial periodical literature annihilates the guesswork 
of those literary theorists who read history with the measuring rod of thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis. 

Eclecticism, or the reconciliation of classical and romantic tendencies, 
appears as the successor to romanticism, with Quadrado, Donoso Cortés 
and, later, Menéndez y Pelayo as its most outstanding exponents. Cortés 
held that “la perfeccion consiste en ser clasico y romantico a un mismo 
tiempo” and that “‘si no hubiera mas clasicos que Racine y Moliére, ni mas 
romanticos que Calderén y Shakespeare, la contienda entre clasicos y 
romanticos no hubiera existido, porque todo los hombres de genio son 
hermanos” (Vol. II, p. 120, 1). Similar syntheses occur frequently in the 
critical work of Menéndez y Pelayo. 

But eclecticism is sometimes a dangerous and almost always a difficult 
position to maintain. Unless writers are truly aware of the values both of the 
classic and romantic doctrine, as were Cortés and Menéndez y Pelayo, they 
tend to the “Harmonic School” of Fontcuberta, which had pretended to be 
“clasicos sin intolerancia ni exclusivismo, y . . . romanticos sin exageracion 
ni escepticismo.” This was so close to compromise or to sheerly personal 
subjectivism, that it foreshadowed the anarchy of modernism in Spanish and 
Spanish American literature. Eclecticism of this kind is indistinguishable 
from the excessive sentimentality found in Juan Ramon Jiménez, two of 
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whose lines sound the dreary note characteristic of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century— 


un suspirar por algo encantado y distante 
por algo mas que no se encuentra y que se ignora (quoted p. 365). 


Professor Peers chooses to group his chapters by literary types and schools 
rather than by chronology. Under the circumstances this is clearly the only 
solution to the manifold problems which he meets and to which for the first 
time he offers a solution. It is devoutly to be hoped that he will have the 
opportunity to continue his study. His final chapter “Romanticism after 
1860” contains the suggestion that the story of the generation of ’98 is a 
necessary epilogue to the present volumes. It is interesting to note how 
strongly Professor Peers’ empirical study corroborates the deduction of the 
great Menéndez y Pelayo. 4 History of the Romantic Movement in Spain 
is in every way a magnificent work. 


Fordham University. Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


THE ORATION OF DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN, with an English Trans- 
lation and Notes by Francis P. Simpson, B.A., and a Rhetorical Com- 
mentary by Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. New York: Fordham University 
Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 356. $2.25. 

This edition of the speech on the Crown reproduces the text, translation 
and notes of Simpson published in 1882. To them are added rhetorical notes 
by Father Donnelly. This rhetorical commentary is designed to give detailed 
treatment of the argumentation, the logical development of the speech, and 
the particular elements in the style of Demosthenes which made him a great 
orator. Thus it is clear that this is no ordinary commentary on the speech 
and that it cannot be judged by ordinary standards. It makes no attempt to 
handle the historical or political questions or the matters of fact with which 
the speech is concerned nor is there any attention in general paid to the 
explanation of the Greek when such explanation does not serve the purposes 
of rhetoric. 

It is one of those delightful paradoxes of human conduct that modern 
commentators on classical orations write on almost any topic except the 
rhetorical theory and practice of their author, although they know very well 
the wide and deep influence of rhetorical theory and training in ancient times. 
The reason is, I imagine, the general contempt for formal rhetoric in which 
the past generation exulted. There are many indications of a better mind. 
Perhaps an age which has seen a Churchill, a Roosevelt and a Hitler has 
reasons for revising its opinion of the influence of an orator and for considering 
again its conclusions about the importance of rhetorical training. 

Father Donnelly has had more than twenty-five years’ experience as a 
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teacher of rhetoric and is in no danger of making concessions to such fashions. 
His commentary shows that penetration of the meaning and argument of the 
speech which comes only from repeated reading of the author. He offers a 
concrete answer to one asking why this is a really great speech, why the 
ancient masters of rhetoric considered it a masterpiece of eloquence. ‘Too 
often perhaps we are satisfied to proclaim the greatness of a work of art and 
refrain in caution from advancing to detail. Perhaps not all will agree with 
certain details of rhetorical or stylistic analysis, but few teachers will fail to 
profit from the shrewd commentary on the thought of Demosthenes in this 
eloquent defense of his political career. The tabular analysis of the speech 
and the index to the rhetorical notes should increase the practical usefulness 
of the work. 

In view of the excellence of the rhetorical treatment many perhaps will 
regret that the author with regard to the historical and political importance 
of the speech imposed on himself an ordinance so strictly self-denying. They 
may feel that some discussion of the work of Pickard-Cambridge, Jaeger and 
Cloché, to name but a few, would help the appreciation of the speech. There 
are a few slips, e.g. Thorton (Introd.), Chatraine (p. 252), Amphyctions 
(p. 287). The short bibliography might have included several names often 
occurring in the commentary, e.g. Dissen, Straub. 

No one today will question the timeliness of the subject. A patriotic man 
with every means at his disposal defended the freedom of Greece against the 
invader from the north. He failed. In the speech on the Crown he employed 
his matchless eloquence to prove his devotion to freedom and his country’s 


cause. 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson, N.Y. CHARLES P. LOUGHRAN. 


PeNnsEES; THE ProvinciAL Letters. By Blaise Pascal. New York: The 

Modern Library, 1941. Pp. xvi, 620. $0.95. 

This is a strictly popular presentation of Pascal’s two major works, with- 
out notes or critical apparatus. The translator has apparently followed the 
reliable Brunchwig edition—a precaution particularly necessary in the dif- 
ficult task of establishing the text of the Pensées. The translation is satis- 
factorily accurate but, in the case of the Provinciales, has lost some of the 
alertness and directness, and, in the case of the Pensées, some of the concen- 
trated power of the original. 

The brief Introduction aims at an appraisal of Pascal’s genius and influ- 
ence. The chronology of Pascal’s life is rather loose: the “first” conversion 
which occurred in 1646 is put ahead of the invention of the arithmetical 
machine which is of 1642. The author seeks to convey the impression that 
Voltaire had nothing but “extravagant” praise for the “moderate” Pascal. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Voltaire’s Remarques sur lee 
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Pensées de M. de Pascal, which occupied him at three different periods of his 
life, offers the most violent and certainly the most damaging criticism of the 
philosopher of Port-Royal. And Pascal, “cet ennemi du genre humain,” was 
by no means a “moderate” in the opinion of Voltaire. It is here asserted that 
“the merit of this seventeenth-century controversy is still a matter of debate 
among scholars.” Surely the condemnation of the propositions taken from the 
Augustinus by Innocent X and later by Alexander VI and the bull Unigeni- 
tus have settled at least the doctrinal aspects of this celebrated dispute. 
Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


THE INTENT OF THE Critic. By Edmund Wilson, Norman Foerster, John 
Crowe Ransom, W. H. Auden; edited, with an Introduction, by Donald 
A. Stauffer. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 147. 
$2.50. 

This volume of four essays and a long prefatory piece is modeled on the 
previously published Jntent of the Artist, and is concerned, as the title indi- 
cates, with the function of the critic. The Table of Contents: “Introduction: 
The Intent of the Critic,” by Donald A. Stauffer; “The Historical Inter- 
pretation of Literature,” by Edmund Wilson; ‘The Esthetic Judgment and 
the Ethical Judgment,” by Norman Foerster; “Criticism as Pure Specula- 
tion,” by John Crowe Ransom; “Criticism in a Mass Society,” by W. H. 
Auden. 

Mr. Stauffer’s Introduction is really a review of the four essays that follow, 
and could be read as such, though it is occasionally misleading (as when the 
writer speaks of Auden’s approach to criticism as “‘sociological”; it is that, 
but it is more than that). The editor points out that the critics whose essays 
are published in this volume do not represent a single point of view, and 
that they wrote independently of one another. ‘“They represent,” he says, 
“perhaps as well as any four writers could represent, a cross section of the 
critical opinion in America today.” He also points out that perhaps the most 
vexing question which these four essays raise is that of the proper domain 
and the proper bounds of criticism. Here there is wide divergence among 
the contributors, yet I think that the editor exaggerates the differences, 
since, though the four writers approach the critical problem from four dif- 
ferent angles, yet they all approach the critical problem as their end and aim: 
Wilson historically, Foerster humanistically, Ransom metaphysically, Auden 
sociologico-theologically. This is but natural and understandable. The critic 
is a man, a citizen, and a scholar (at least of sorts) before he is critic-as-such. 
Variation of stress on one or other of these aspects of the critic accounts 
for much apparent difference without necessarily involving fundamental 
philosophical disparity. Unless I am mistaken, Mr. Edmund Wilson’s is the 
only essay with a philosophy incompatible with the others. 
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Mr. Wilson writes a rapid sketch of the rise of the historical interpretation 
of literature, highlighted by an especial examination of Marxist criticism; 
but his paper is not otherwise notable. He seems pretty completely the prag- 
matist: “In my view, all our intellectual activity, in whatever field it takes 
place, is an attempt to give meaning to our experience—that is, to make life 
more practicable; for by understanding things we make it easier to survive 
and get around among them” (p. 59). 

Norman Foerster’s essay suggests a coming to grips with one of the ancient 
problems of criticism, the relation between art and morals. But Mr. 
Foerster’s philosophic innocence (cf. pp. 81-2) frustrates the demands of his 
subject. What he says is true, and he says it with clarity and force, but 
Maritain, Adler, and even his own teacher, the late Irving Babbitt, have 
already said it, and said it more completely. His essay is, however, serious 
and eminently true. 

The papers of John Crowe Ransom and W. H. Auden are by all odds the 
best things in the book; the former is one of the most enlightening pieces of 
critical thought I have read. Here is an original and vigorous exercise 
in analysis which will interest philosophers as well as literary critics. Mr. 
Ransom does not share Mr. Foerster’s fear of thinking a thing through 
(Foerster calls this “professional philosophy”), nor does he reveal less interest 
in literature and the arts for that reason. He faces the issue avoided by both 
Wilson and Foerster, that “the critic will doubtless work empirically, as the 
drift of his findings will compel him. But ultimately he will be compelled. 
He will have to subscribe to an ontology” (p. 124). [Italics mine.] Mr. 
Ransom has a fine passage on the problem of poetic universality (pp. 109 f.), 
and makes good use of the notions of “texture” and “structure” in their 
application to art. I found his suggestion that “the poetic world-view is 
Aristotelian and ‘realistic’ rather than Platonic and ‘idealistic’” especially 
significant. 

Mr. Auden, poet as well as critic, pushes metaphysic into theology with his 
frank and unconditional acceptance of original sin, in so many words. His is 
the most timely piece of all, dealing, as it does, with the disagreements between 
democracy and fascism, and the consequences which will follow in the field 
of criticism if we accept the democratic assumptions. This essay is most 
instructive in its examination of the critic’s problem as essentially the problem 
of modern culture in its present crisis. The core of his paper is laid bare in 
a paragraph from which I quote the following excerpt: 


Whatever our nationality, occupation, or beliefs, we are all agreed on one thing: 
that the times through which we are now living mark the end of a period which, 
for convenience, we can say began with the Renaissance. We are all consciously or 
unconsciously seeking some form of catholic unity to correct the moral, artistic, and 
political chaos that has resulted from an over-development of protestant diversity.... 
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The cohesion of a society is secured by a mixture of three factors, community of 
actions, community of faith and beliefs, and coercion by those who possess the means 
of exercising it. In a differentiated society like our own, the first factor has in large 
measure disappeared. If we are agreed that the third should be as small an influence 
as possible, we must examine the second very carefully. 


Exception must, however, be taken to Auden’s suggestion that the unity of 
truth precludes a hierarchy of degrees of value and importance in the order 
of truths, that “all the arts and sciences must be assumed to be of equal 
value, . . . and no one of these must be subordinated to another’ (pp. 143-4). 
This is to confuse unity with uniformity, and practically to confound order 
with chaos. I think the writer might alter this statement if his attention 
were called to its fallaciousness. 

Books like the present one are sometimes more interesting than illuminating. 
The Intent of the Critic is both: the essays of Ransom and Auden are alone 
worth the price of admission. But is not literary criticism an ornamental 
thing in times like these? Perhaps. Yet it is critics like Babbitt, More, 
Foerster, and Auden, who have helped as much as anyone to make us aware 
of the plight of our civilization. The most haunting and prophetic sentence 
in the whole volume is Mr. Foerster’s: “If the life of man is indeed as nasty 
and brutish as the most typical literature of our time represents it, the victory 
of the organized, mechanized evil which is now loose in the world will only 
confirm a disaster that has already taken place” (p. 87). And there is no 


more fitting phrase with which to close this review than the one with which 
the same writer ends his own essay: “If the literary critic has no concern 
with such [philosophical and ethical] problems, he might as well shut up shop 
and let the tempest ride.” 

Marquette University. Victor M. Hamm. 


LITERATURE AS A Fine Art. By Cornelius Carman Cunningham. New 

York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1941. Pp. xiii, 303. $2.00. 

The Introduction and final chapter of this book are devoted to the thesis 
that literature is designed for the physical voice, and cannot be fully appre- 
ciated unless it is actually heard. 

The fact that this thesis recurs continually throughout the book increases 
rather than limits its potential usefulness as a text in the analysis and appre- 
ciation of literature. The oral values, both of poetry and of prose, are too 
often underemphasized in literary manuals. Moreover, the study recom- 
mended as a preparation for cral reading would be ideal for one who would 
simply understand literature. 

The book devotes a chapter to another point often neglected in colleges, 
the relation of literature to the other arts. The few pages which compare 
the English tongue with its classical and modern relatives will at least make 
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the student aware of this important field of study. The main topics discussed 
include: common factors of the arts, technique of the literary artist, unity 
and harmony in literary art, variety and contrast, balance and proportion, 
rhythm and extrinsic factors in literary art, the oral reader as artist. I 
would praise especially the well-illustrated passages which treat of onoma- 
topeia, tone color, rhythm, the ode meter, free verse, and the “extrinsic 
qualities” in art. An appendix of 12 pages gives a summary of English 
prosody, and there is a thorough index. 

With regard to the oral interpretation of literature, the author makes some 
good points. It is a curious portent, for example, that literature has fared 
so ill on the radio. 


Spin the dial for days and you will rarely hear even allusion to good literature, 
to say nothing about the reading of it, while, on the other hand, the greatest of 
living musical artists . . . give you the chance to know and .. . like the compositions 


of the creative masters. 


And one must applaud a renewed protest against the limiting of courses in 
literature to the study of literary history and philology. It is well, also, 
that the author leaves no occasion for confusing the oral interpretation of 
literature with the mechanical and stereotyped techniques of old-fashioned 
“elocution.” 

It is doubtful, however, whether Mr. Cunningham has proved his thesis 
that “not until literature is presented aloud by artists skilled in interpretative 
reading can it fulfill the function of a fine art—the transmission of the feeling 
that the sensitive creative artist has experienced . . .” For one thing, nearly 
everyone has, in fact, acquired his appreciation of literature without hearing 
it—a few plays being almost the only exception. Moreover, it might have 
been acknowledged more explicitly that the source of the magic of words is 
twofold, their auditory value and their connotative value; and that these 
vary in proportion from writer to writer, and from poem to poem. Milton, 
I think, is an example of a poet in whom the musical element is all-important. 
On the other hand, even one who has no ear for the wonderful music of 
Shakespeare, may yet be thrilled by his connotative magic. In the same way, 
I think the purely auditory element is more important in Milton’s At a 
Solemn Musick than in his Lycidas. 

It should be noted once again that this book is designed primarily as a 
guide for appreciation and not for writing. One who studied it with an 
eye to composition might be appalled, were he not warned that the complexity 
which the analysis of literature reveals is never wholly deliberate ; that analysis 
and creation are different processes. To say that the text will require careful 
study and discerning interpretation is merely a testimonial to the extent and 
subtlety of the matter which it covers. And it is hardly a criticism to remark 
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that the style of the book, though clear, is not distinguished: it is too much 
to ask that all literary studies should themselves be works of literature. 
Menlo Park, Calif. Avsert J. STEIss. 


Art Criticism Now. By Lionello Venturi. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1941. Pp. xi, 63; 10 plates. $2.00. 
In these lectures, delivered at the Johns Hopkins University in March 1941, 
Mr. Venturi discusses the change in principles of art criticism from 1920 
to 1940. He is in agreement with the later ideas, which he summarizes as 


follows: 


We assume that art is a creation of the imagination, that beauty is not the necessary 
and eternal aim of art, but merely a contingent, historically-limited ideal; that artistic 
form is different from plastic form; that colour too is an artistic form; that no genre 
is of greater aesthetic importance than other genres; that painting, like other arts, 
must find its subject matter within its own field ... and thus reduce subject-matter 


to motif. 


As this summary shows, Mr. Venturi is concerned mainly with ideas which 
have been the subjects of recent controversy, and does not propose a complete 
theory of art. Nor, as a rule, does he carry the discussion to the plane of 
ultimate reasons: his principles are not in that sense aesthetic—that is, 
philosophical—but they are principles; not mere technical rules, nor canons 
justifying the methods of a particular school. His party—to use a political 


phrase—is the center. 
He gives a brief account of some of the techniques used in “laboratory 


criticism” —“how a painting may be studied through ultra-violet and infra- 
red rays and microphotography, through microchemistry and above all, x-rays.” 
There are ten excellent plates in the book, three of which illustrate this 
fascinating subject. 

Repeating two useful definitions suggested by him in a former book, Mr. 
Venturi correlates taste with the sum of the elements constituting a painting; 
art with their result or synthesis. 

“Although today,” he concludes, “the elements of taste are analyzed and 
understood better than in the past,” neither art-historians nor critics deal 
successfully with art. Art-historians fail because their specialty excludes 
both philosophy and feeling: art is a quality, and the “so-called scientific 
method has not the courage to meet a problem of quality face to face.” The 
critics fail because, though their primary concern is quality, they are too 
much concerned with individual artists, and too little versed in history, to 
distinguish perennial art from annual fashion—that is, from mere taste. The 
solution lies in restoring the normal union between art history and criticism. 

A few minor objections might be entered. Mr. Venturi writes: 


One of the most important achievements of modern aesthetics is the . . . rejection 
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of the concept of beauty . . . [modern aesthetics] has found other aesthetic categories: 
the picturesque, the tragic, the comic, and, ultimately, the ugly. . . . So the beautiful 
was set on a level with many other artistic ideals. 


Now if beauty is defined as whatever gives the special kind of pleasure 
known as aesthetic—a definition warranted by tradition—does not beauty 
include the other categories? And if the object of art is not beauty in this 
sense, then how define it? Will you say that everything comic, for example, 
is artistic? Or if not, will you say that the object of art is that portion of 
the comic which gives aesthetic pleasure—in short the comic which is 
beautiful ? 

A second objection likewise turns on a question of definition. Mr. Ven- 
turi objects to classifying impressionism with realism. The solution, I think, 
depends on whether you limit realism to mean the imitation of objects, or 
extend it to include the imitation of the impression made by objects on the 
senses. It might be noted, finally, that Webster’s unabridged dictionary 
suggests a more appropriate definition of abstraction than either of the two 
quoted in this book. 

The reader must occasionally grope after Mr. Venturi’s meaning. It is 
not only that he apparently addressed his lectures to an audience already 
aware of the names and problems of modern painting. Even such an audience 
might feel that the expression is not always carefully considered. It is a 
pity that the force of his downright style and sane opinions should at times 
be impaired by obscurity. 

Menlo Park, Calif. AxBert J. Srelss. 
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Though large compilations of documents dealing with the Crusades have 

been published in French there is still a dearth of English translations. The 

translation of the first book of Fulcher’s Chronicle by Miss McGinty is a 

noteworthy addition which, it is to be hoped, wi!l soon be followed by others. 

It can be wholeheartedly recommended to any student of the crusading move- 

ment, and especially as required reading for undergraduates. Students of 

medieval Latin know the variety of meanings and shades of meaning attached 
by medieval chronicles to their words. Miss McGinty has spared no pains 
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in seeking out the proper English equivalents with the result that her trans- 
lation is extremely accurate and readable. In addition, the volume contains 
a valuable bibliography of primary sources and secondary works. 

The authorship of Ambroise’s Chronicle of Richard Lion-Heart has been 
the subject of much conjecture. Gaston Paris, William Stubbs, Kate Nor- 
gate, J. G. Edwards, and now the present translators have devoted time and 
thought in an endeavor to settle this knotty problem. Some scholars think 
that Richard’s (of the Temple, London) IJtinerarium is a Latin version of 
Ambroise’s Old French poem. 

Like Prof. Edwards, the present translators think that neither Richard nor 
Ambroise has copied exactly from the other, but that their versions are 
related in some fashion. This hypothesis, with proof, seems the more correct 
inasmuch as there are differences in fact between the texts, while their unde- 
termined affinity is assured because many of the proper names in Richard’s 
version are given in Old French form. The subject is discussed thoroughly in 
the Introduction, pp. 3-18. This is the first metrical translation of Ambroise, 
replete with notes and apparatus criticus. 

“The story of Richard’s Crusade is a good tale well told.” Writing in 
the vernacular, the account of Ambroise, a jongleur, occupies a transitional 
period between the Latin prose writers of the earlier Crusades and the prose 
versions of Villehardouin and Joinville. Except for some passages—especially 
the details of the siege of Acre prior to Richard’s arrival—Ambroise gives 
us an eye-witness account of his hero’s contributions to the Third Crusade. 
His Norman heritage and his adulation for Richard enable us better to under- 
stand the poet’s glorification of the Lion-Heart’s deeds and shortcomings. He 
is in full sympathy with Richard regardless of the latter’s sometimes con- 
tradictory attitudes. 

Ambroise’s version of events affords an excellent example of the western 
mind in its attitude towards the Saracens and the nobility of the Jerusalem 
kingdom. Westerners, forgetful of the realities confronting the eastern baron- 
age, regarded the latter as traitors to the cause of the Cross. To them, there 
should be no contact with the infidel; the easterners sometimes forgot the 
Cross when confronted with political expediency. Ambroise embraced the 
cause of the worthless Lusignans because Richard did so; he blamed the 
Marquis, Conrad of Montferrat, who sought to defend Tyre rather than 
Acre because Tyre was more strategically important. In consequence, Am- 
broise was ready to curse Conrad in 209 lines for every failure, especially for 
the famine which befell a short-sighted army at Acre: 


Within the host of God was sold 
A thing called carobs, I am told. 
Easy to get they were: the meat 
Thereof was sweet and good to eat. 
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And many bought them who could pay 
For a full measure one denier. 

Many, with these and nuts, contrive 
Somehow to keep themselves alive; 

But those who lay ill and supine 

And who drank often of strong wine, 
Of which supply was plentiful, 

Grew bloat with wine and overfull, 
Besides which they ate nothing save 
The food their stomachs did not crave: 
And so they died in squads, while those 
Who exercised and shunned repose 
Lived and regained their force a little, 
But, since they had no sort of victual 
These men did much vituperate 

The marquis who had caused this state. 


Accordingly, they ‘“‘vituperated” the marquis as the cause of their quarrels, 
of their lack of charity, of their abundance of avarice, high prices, hunger, 
for eating meat in Lent, and for becoming Moslems; yet the native baronage 
wholeheartedly seconded Conrad’s efforts and diplomacy to save the king- 
dom. Later when confronted with political realities, Richard treated with 
the sultan for practically the same stipulations as Conrad had requested. 
When Richard realized the extent of Lusignan incompetence, Ambroise 
glibly forgot his earlier ‘“‘vituperations” and blindly followed his hero’s path. 
Richard, in time, grasped the problems of the local baronage; it is doubtful 
whether the same is true of Ambroise. Regardless of that, he has given us 
the best account of Richard’s participation in the Third Crusade. It is not an 
inspiring narration; yet its bloody battles, with arrows shutting out the sun- 
light ; its piety, portraying the mind that made the Crusades possible; its char- 
acterization of Richard, the most colorful ideal of twelfth-century chivalry, 
assure its value in the annals of the literature of the crusades. Equally im- 
portant is the fact that the editors have retained the spirit of the original 
epic in their translation of war-correspondent Ambroise. 
Fordham University. JEREMIAH F. O’SULLIVAN. 


THE Art oF Court ty Love. By Andreas Capallenus, with an introduction, 
translation, and notes by John Jay Parry. [Records of Civilization: 
Sources and Studies, Austin P. Evans, Editor, Number XXXIII]. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xi, 218. $2.75. 

At last we have a readable English version of this most important document 
of the middle ages. Translations into other vernacular languages have been 
available for some time, but for the reader who found these no easier than 
the Latin of the original the work of Andreas has too long remained a closed 
book. This has been unfortunate and Professor Parry deserves the praise 
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and thanks of all for now opening to a wider group of readers a. book that 
has been widely used and sometimes abused by literary historians. It has 
been less frequently consulted by students of social history who will discover 
it offers rich rewards for those who would know more of the modes, manners 
and customs of the middle ages. 

But what sort of a tract is this De arte honeste amandi? The critics— 
mostly historians of literature—have, for the most part, taken it with all 
seriousness, perhaps, at times, too seriously for their own good. For the 
historian, aware that it comes from the age of Philip Augustus, the varied 
moods of its different parts should cause no unnecessary concern, but even he 
wonders at times if what he reads is sermon, or satire, or anti-feminist tract, 
or another tour de force he cannot explain. The basic plan, however, is 
that of the well-known medieval genre: the dialogue. Yet, like so many 
dialogues of the sort, the pattern is merely the fiction for the monologue 
with the author speaking long beyond the endurance of any hearer and far 
beyond that of most modern readers. The significance for the literary 
historian is that here, under the guise of a fiction, he finds a unique description 
of courtiy love—a description suggesting much that may have been true, but 
by itself lending little of solid fact to substantiate the validity of courtly love 
as the reality it is here pictured to have been. 

One wonders—did Andreas write to instruct, or to amuse? If we knew 
the answer to this query, certainly any analysis of his work would be a 
simple task. For the modern reader both instruction and amusement seem 
to characterize his pages, but it is not always easy for even the most critical 
of twentieth-century readers to be sure that he has struck a thirteenth-century 
attitude towards the subject before him. In this case it is especially important 
that he do so and avoid letting the customs of his own time distort those of 
the earlier age. 

The author wrote of love—what it is and how it affects those touched by 
its arrows. It needs no special training, nor powers of special insight for 
the modern reader to recognize something of the eternal in the problem as it 
touched medieval man. Lovers of all ages suffer and if modern, anti- 
sentimental man finds this medieval analysis of love repetitious and at times 
boring, surely it is not because he fails to recognize love when he meets it. 
He is rather more easily wearied by the surfeit of examples so tediously 
analyzed. Whether the medieval man always read to the end we do not 
know. He too could lay down the book or silence the reader. For the 
social historian, however, this seeming repetition is most helpful. Andreas 
explains, with considerable detail, how men of various social grades should 
address women of higher, equal or lower degree when seeking the favors of 
their love. Without any intention of doing so, he often gives modern readers 
insight into the realities of social distinctions the middle ages took for 
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granted. There is, for example, the section given to a discussion of love 
among peasants. No reader will fail to understand that even if this group 
could be touched by amor, its real cause for being was to be explained rather 
by labor. 

In a section entitled: How Love may be Retained [Book II] Andreas 
gives, among other things, his elaborate discussion of the Courts of Love. 
Here is a unique description of an “institution” described in detail by many 
a writer of fiction and also by authors of more sober mien. Yet nowhere 
else in contemporary literature, outside Andreas’s book, can mention of 
these courts be found. The problem is a difficult and baffling one, but until 
further proof is advanced these courts cannot be accepted as the facts some 
would have them be. Even if it is true that Andreas may here be writing 
“historically,” he seems to do so with the air of describing something existing 
“once upon a time in a happier day of long ago.” 

Among the many charming bits found in abundance throughout the book, 
the section (on pages 176-177) where Marie of Champagne lists gifts 
proper for ladies to receive from their lovers should amuse many modern 
readers. Here the Countess filled the role of an Emily Post of the twelfth 
century and seemingly spoke with an authority and finality anticipating no 
challenge. Book III, entitled the Rejection of Love, may seem to annul 
Books I and II, and each reader must determine for himself which precepts 
and which parts Andreas most cherished. As the name Andreas the Chaplain 
indicates, the author of this discourse on love was himself a cleric. He prob- 
ably knew Eleanor of Aquitaine and served as chaplain to her daughter 
Marie, Countess of Champagne. Cleric though he was, he was indeed a very 
knowing and observing man and wrote his book on love not merely in platonic 
guise, based on theory alone. He speaks as one wise in the ways of the world 
and well instructed in those of men. One has cause to wonder if the more 
clerical and seemingly severe attitude of Book III may be his attempt 
consciously to tone down shocking theories and attitudes found in Books I 
and II that might have caused even the gay and vibrant twelfth century 
to pause. 

In his Introduction Professor Parry explains the modern critical attitude 
towards Andreas’s work. He is aware that much of the tradition exemplified 
in the medieval author’s arguments and illustrations could stem directly from 
the classical tradition of Ovid—more correctly, of “Ovid misunderstood” if 
we accept the brilliant arguments C. S. Lewis put forth some years ago. 
Professor Parry leans, however, more toward an interpretation that explains 
Andreas in the light of Islamic influences introduced into the courts of 
Poitiers and Champagne through proversal poetry. Here he stands in good 
company, joining hands with those excellent arabists Menéndez-Pidal and 
Philip Hitti, and supported too by as keen a critic as Christopher Dawson. 


. 
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Yet, when one reads the De amore with great care it is impossible, at least 
for the reviewer, to find any positive and exclusive Islamic touch, any facts 
or feeling which only a Muslim background could explain. The vitality of 
the twelfth century, evident in so many ways, plus an almost unbroken 
classical tradition and a native wit can account for practically everything 
that Andreas presents. Surely Arabic poetry, filtered through Spain and 
Provence, was a positive influence in the development of medieval French 
poetry, but to explain courtly love as the effect of such a cause cannot yet be 
done to any satisfactory degree. Here there were, in all probability, simul- 
taneous developments; but where these cross (if they did) is still in dispute. 

Professor Parry seems more inclined than some critics to accept courtly 
love as a fact rather than as the fiction others insist it was. 


From [Andreas’s] work, we get a vivid picture of life in a medieval court like that 
of Troyes or Poitiers; to the student of medieval mannners such a picture is especially 
valuable, because in these courts was taught, and probably also practiced, that 
strange social system to which Gaston Paris has given the name of ‘courtly love’ 


(p. 3.). 

If the translator of Andreas has in mind here the development of social 
manners and customs, he is, of course, correct; if his statement implies the real 
existence of “courts of love” at Poitiers and Troyes he is on more debatable 
ground. Gaston Paris was doubtlessly correct when he denied their existence. 
He did so, to be sure, largely on an argument from silence, for chroniclers, 
preachers, pious authors and moralists of the time never mention them. These 
many problems are not yet, and may never be solved, but the important 
point to stress is that, as a result of Professor Parry’s work, this unique 
tract, in which they so vividly appear, may now be read by a wider circle 
than has been possible heretofore. Certainly these readers will find here 
much more than the childish chivalry of medieval courts and discover that 
they are dealing with something more adult than platonic theory of a dream 
world. Indeed some may be a bit shocked and rather hard put to explain 
how a twelfth-thirteenth century outlook could so openly pretend to condone 
the action of what Gaston Paris called “des tribunaux des femmes mariées 
consacrés a réglementer l’adultére”! But the age was rather sure of itself 
and often took liberties with fundamental social practices and orthodox 
beliefs with greater freedom and less restraint than later ages permitted. 
Certainly those social historians, so eager to understand the nature of the 
balance between secular and ecclesiastical forces in the twelfth century, must 
ponder long what Andreas has written—be it fact or fiction, or both. Perhaps 
their queries may lead to answers that will explain better than musings on 
Ovid or Muslim harems just what Andreas was attempting to do and why he 


proceeded as he did. 


Princeton University. Gray C. Boyce. 
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A GENERATION OF MarteriAuisM, 1871-1900. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. Pp. xii, 390. Bibliographical 
Essay and Index. $3.75. 

Professor Hayes here presents the conclusions he has reached after years 
of careful and considered scholarship. This work is therefore a “must” in 
the reading and study program of anyone who seeks to evaluate intelligently 
the present world crisis, for it provides a cogent analysis of the many elements 
which presided at the birth and influenced the development of our age. Pro- 
fessor Hayes never insults the intelligence of his readers by offering them 
“simplified” or “popular” history; this work cannot be read with understand- 
ing without persistent effort, caretul study, and thought. ‘The reader who 
is willing to make the necessary effort will be amply rewarded. 

The calm balance of the analysis is in itself a remarkable achievement when 
one recalls that this book was written during a time of general emotional and 
mental hysteria. Partisans of any extreme view of the present world crisis 
or hopeful propounders of facile “solutions” will find little comfort in this 
study. Professor Hayes is especially stimulating when he probes the influence 
of ideas upon recent historical events and the correlative influence of events 
upon the acceptance and spread of ideas. 

Dr. Hayes finds that the Darwinian slogan of “struggle for existence and 
survival of the fittest” received wide approval and acceptance because it was 
promulgated at a time when it explained the existing state of affairs. The 
slogan offered timely rationalization of the dominance of brute, material force 
in the relations of men and nations during the late nineteenth century, and 
provided an excellent justification for the domination established over Asiatic 
and African peoples by more powerful and therefore “superior” and “ad- 
vanced” European and American peoples. The slogan placed moral approval 
upon the suppression of weaker and therefore “backward” peoples in Europe 
and America by their stronger and therefore “better” neighbors. Finally, the 
slogan established the moral base for a mushroom growth of racial superiority 
theories which paved the way for today’s theories of ‘master races.” 

It is now conventional to refer to States as “powers” and “great powers,” 
“second rate powers” and “lesser powers,” thus turning the philosophy of 
force into everyday language. Peoples who found themselves strong and 
powerful assumed that they were more “‘fit” to rule than those who appeared 
weak. The strong concentrated on becoming stronger, while the weak 
struggled and intrigued to increase their strength in order to overthrow those 
who stood at the top at the moment. The fact that the mighty had the power 
to enforce their will indicated on the Darwinian theory that it was for the 
good of the world and of mankind that they should rule the “backward.” 
What better intellectual justification could be found for an age of force? It 
should be kept in mind that Professor Hayes finds that all great nations were 
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equally guilty in this matter of truculent assertion of national and racial 
superiority, the British placidly assuming Britain’s superior excellence, while 
French, Germans and Americans were louder and more violent in their mani- 
festations of superiority complexes. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Hayes finds it necessary to continue in 
this book a practice noteworthy in all of his recent volumes. This is the habit 
of placing numerous words and phrases, such as “backward peoples,” in quotes, 
thereby washing his hands of any responsibility for the phrase, merely indi- 
cating it as so-called “backward peoples.” This reviewer feels that the 
necessity for this practice is highly significant of the trend of our times. It 
stresses, of course, the present wide prevalence of propagandistic slogans and 
phrases which carry with them a biased connotation. It indicates the modern 
habit of substituting slogans and catch phrases for thinking. It is supreme 
irony that at a moment when we pride ourselves on the development of means 
of mechanical communication for the rapid exchange of words all over the 
world, and when we extol the efficiency of our “remedial reading” programs, 
our “speech clinics,” our “freedom of speech and the press,” and our “enlight- 
enment,” one of the most important phases of the world conflict is the “war 
of words,” really the war of catch words and slogans. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for us to get through to one another, and really communicate 
in the sense of transferring to other minds the thought that is in our mind. 
That ideal of scholarship, the meeting of minds, becomes more and more 
remote and difficult of attainment. 

Canisius College, Buffalo. Pau R. Conroy. 

















CrnsorsHip—1917. By James R. Mock. Princeton: Princeton Univ. 

Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 250. $2.50. 

Our knowledge of the devices employed by dominant interests to suppress 
freedom of speech and the press is increasing, however slowly and insuf- 
ficiently ; and both the man-on-the-street and the historian will be interested 
in this report on censorship in the war year of 1917. Designed chiefly as a 
collection of cases which would speak for themselves, the volume actually 
treats of the vexing problem of censorship throughout our American history. 

In general the author agrees with the experts on the subject of censorship 
—Salmon, Borchard, Lasswell, Riegel, and others—that it is inherently 
dangerous. Perhaps the most original contribution of the author is his clear 
exposure of censorship’s persistence even after a war or crisis is over. One 
need only recall the extensive and malignant private repression and persecu- 
tion which followed the first World War, as exemplified in the Ku Klux 
Klan, in certain dominating economic interests, and in political parties. This 
volume will serve to warn us that censorship imposed now may endure in 
post-war years both through public actions and on private initiative. 
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The reader will come from this book thoroughly impressed with the fact 
that in the first World War the U. S. A. was highly censored by the Govern- 
ment. There was an officially established Board of Censors; there were 
twenty-one specific causes for suppressing ordinary letters in the mails; the 
Postoffice regulated and restricted newspapers by refusing transportation 
through the mails; many books were eliminated from the book-trade; movies 
were cut, doctored, or altogether suppressed ; a number of persons were given 
long prison sentences. 

In an historical Introduction, Mr. Mock traces the American attitude 
towards censorship in our history previous to the first World War. Though 
the American people have upheld sanctions against unpatriotic utterances and 
propaganda in times of crisis and war, there was no official public censorship 
from the Sedition Act of 1798 until Wilson’s administration. It is pointed 
out that Lincoln in the Civil War crisis did not favor public Federal censor- 
ship. 

Censorship in war-times or periods of internal crisis, it appears from the 
record, has been handled with due prudence by the American people up to 
now, especially through the sober final judgments of the Courts. No one 
can point out any tremendous blackout of news in our history through Fed- 
eral censorship. If the new factor of Fifth-Columnists is taken into con- 
sideration, much of the Federal Censorship of 1917 was justifiable. 

Yet there is undeniably a grave danger to freedom of speech and opinion 
through the whole spirit of censorship, as far as our country is concerned. 
It is not so much in direct censorship as in another form now evident. Mr. 
Mock senses this danger, but does not meet it when he states at the very end 
of his volume that there is a form of censorship which “consists of so crowding 
the channels and agencies of idea communication with the news and views 
of an approved sort that opposing ideas do not get a hearing.” It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Mock will soon make an adequate exposure of this more 
subtle form of censoring essential information. 


Holy Cross College. P. J. Hiccrns. 






PIONEER BLAcK RoBEs OF THE West Coast. By Peter Masten Dunne, 
S.J., Ph.D. Berkeley, California: The University of California Press, 
1940. Pp. xiii, 286. $3.00. 

Father Dunne’s book has met with a gratifying reception by reviewers in 
scholarly historical magazines. The critic in the Pacific Historical Quarterly 
has gone so far as to say that the monograph might readily be rated as the 
historical “book of the year.” Still the appeal of the work extends to a wider 
group of readers than stodgy scholars and students of history, for it is more 
than a flat account of a specialist in a field and it is far more than another 
narrative of missionary labors. It is a flood of light upon an obscure page 
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of the history of the advance of Spain up the west coast of North America; 
it is a full description of one of the steps in the progress toward the opening 
of the southwest of the United States to civilizing and cultural institutions. 

Pioneer Black Robes is put in its setting in relation to other studies of 
Pacific coast history by Professor Herbert E. Bolton, famed for his own 
long years of productive research on Jesuit pioneers in the Americas. In 
planning his exploitation in monograph form of the many documents pertain- 
ing to the Society in North America, Dr. Bolton directed Father Jerome 
V. Jacobsen, S.J., to prepare the groundwork by writing on the coming of the 
padres to Mexico and the establishment of their colleges and centers after 
1572. This work appeared as the logical first of a series of volumes to be 
published by the University of California Press. The next phase of the long 
history of the Jesuits was exposed by Father W. Eugene Shiels, S.J., in a 
book on the first missionary moves into the northern outposts of New Spain. 
Now, Pioneer Black Robes continues the story from this point, describing 
especially the Sinaloa area and the achievement of frontier builders: fathers, 
military leaders, settlers and chieftains, through the first several decades of 
the seventeenth century. Other works already prepared as theses by students 
of Dr. Bolton’s seminar, “the round table,” are awaiting publication. 

The author of the monograph under review has the happy faculty of im- 
pressing his readers with clear pictures of the diversified characters laboring 
at the cultural and political foundations of the strip of land east of the Gulf 
of Lower California. He traces carefully their progress along the succession 
of rivers, the Sinaloa, the Fuerte, the Mayo and the Yaqui, and the establish- 
ments of missions and forts for the holding of the land. Father Pérez de 
Ribas, Méndez and Villalta, Captain Hurdaide, Yaqui leaders, native medi- 
cine men and the Jesuit martyrs of the Chinipas are outstanding figures. 
But along with the color and struggles of these frontiersmen one will find in 
the book a precise study of Spanish Indian policy as applied and a good picture 
of administration in a raw land. Care, too, has been taken with respect to 
historical geography. The maps, the numerous illustrations, the appendices, 
and the critical bibliography are quite worth noting in a review. The book, 
competently written and printed, is therefore highly recommended to all types 


of readers. 
Loyola University, Chicago. JEROME V. JACOBSEN. 


SouTH AMERICA AND HEMISPHERE DEFENSE. By J. Fred Rippy. Baton 

Rouge: Louisiana State University, 1941. Pp. xi, 101. $1.50. 

Four lectures delivered at Louisiana State University under the auspices 
of the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures on Southern History constitute 
this timely little book on a big subject, grown immensely bigger since the 
unfortunate tragedy of Pearl Harbor. Terse, straightforward, and packed 
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with pertinent facts, it lacks, nevertheless, information on the subject of the 
book itself. The evolution of the American System, as the author calls it, 
is traced rapidly and is defined as a civilization dedicated to tolerance, inter- 
national cooperation, and the defense of the democratic principles of govern- 
ment. A summary is then made of the resources, material and human, of 
South America, a sort of inventory, not altogether flattering on either score 
to Spanish America, and the author concludes that “the Americas possess a 
heritage of ideals, hopes, and purposes as important as all their material 
wealth.” 

Turning to commercial relations, our inconsistent and haphazard methods 
are analyzed only to draw the evident and well-known conclusion that if the 
United States desires to increase its trade with the people of South America, 
it must buy more of what they produce or encourage them to grow something 
else that we can buy. He makes an important point, however, when he declares 
that the United States could shift valuable purchases from British India, 
British Malaya, the Netherland Indies and Africa to Latin America, where 
almost every product obtained in those areas can or is already being produced. 

The author definitely believes that there is little to excite the investor, the 
settler, or the promoter in South America. “In 1941,” he declares, “it was 
yet to be demonstrated that a thriving civilization could be developed in the 
lowland tropics of South America’s interior.” Just what part South 
America can or should play in the general scheme of hemisphere defense, 
the real subject of the book, is never told. The nearest he comes to the subject 
is to say that “The task of defending the peoples of the Western Hemisphere 
... may fall largely upon the United States.’ He ends by stating: ‘““The New 
World must be preserved as the proving ground for a civilization dedicated 
to peace, freedom, and opportunity for all.” 

As a general analysis of our relations with South America and a compila- 
tion of statistics on trade and investments, the book is an excellent asset to 
those seeking condensed and predigested information. As a presentation of 
the role which South America can or may be called on to play in hemisphere 
defense, the four lectures leave much to be desired. 

University of Texas. C. E. CAasTANEDA. 


THE BritisH Empire, 1815-1939. By Paul Knaplund. (Harper’s Historical 
Series under the Editorship of Guy Stanton Ford.) New York and Lon- 
don: Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. xx, 850. $4.00. 

Professor Knaplund has produced an excellent interpretative survey of the 
history of the British Empire from its signal victory in 1815 to the outbreak 
of the Nazi War. It is packed with reliable information and written with 
clarity, precision and felicitous phraseology. Through the complexity of 
detail the neat synthesis is clear. 
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The author sketches the political developments which made the British 
Commonwealth a de facto and then a de jure reality. And he has that wise 
appreciation of the past that does not ignore the juxtaposition of good and evil 
in the history of an imperial structure built by human effort, not by angelic 
intelligences. Professor Knaplund wades through the inconsequentials with 
special emphasis on the constitutional and national issues involved in Empire 
and Commonwealth problems. His treatment of South Africa and India is 
a blend of objectivity and sympathetic understanding. All the outrages are 
here, too. Dalhousie and the Mutiny he fathered and the Amritsar Massacre 
are presented for evaluation. Now and then, we meet some eulogies, as over the 
carcass of “John Company” in 1858; you may scoff if you will, says Knaplund, 
but the Indian program was a noble one. And it may be that history’s wisdom, 
gained so easily by hindsight, does make the raw spots appear so much the 
rawer. The author analyzes the spread of Pax Britannica by force, especially, 
of course, among the dependencies rather than the settlements. He delineates 
the interplay of the pressure of mammon and missionary zeal in the staking 
out of the bounds of Empire. We see how whalers and traders and mission- 
aries brought their own brands of hell; how dusky African potentates were 
given intensive courses of instruction in the art of putting crosses to treaties; 
how the English tried sweetmeats and then their quack nostrum, force, on the 
Irish intermittently. In all, it is the story true enough to the human in history 
to induce Smuts to say of the English: ““They may make mistakes, but they’re 
a big people.” 

There are a few typographical errors in the text (pp. 51, 400, 424, 540, 
546, 656, 681). There are but a few clumsy complex sentences (p. 567) 
and misinterpretations of the evidence cited (pp. 619, 736). On the other 
hand, the pleading to prove that England was not a land-grabber (p. 194) is 
somewhat crippled by the actual instances which indicate that England was 
a sane and clever director: the returns had to be commensurate with the 
financial outlay. The tabulation of Anglo-American difficulties in the Western 
Hemisphere (p. 333) is incomplete; although all cases are mentioned in other 
parts of the text. The Alaskan boundary dispute could have been better 
analyzed (p. 393). In the treatment of the Newfoundland fisheries dispute 
(p. 397), the implication is that Congress had no valid reason for serving 
notice of the termination of the Treaty of Washington in 1883, but rather 
was solely motivated by the simple political expedient of conciliating the Irish 
vote. It should also have been pointed out that there was a little matter 
of paying Britain $5,500,000 for the more valuable rights conceded to the 
Americans. And in the account of Eire, which gives due attention to the 
constitution of 1937 and the declaration of neutrality, the 1938 agreements 
with Britain might have been mentioned: 

The City College, New York. . JAMES §. DonNELLY. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE History oF PoLtaAND: From Aucustus II To PitsupDskI 
(1697-1935). Edited by W. F. Reddaway, J. H. Penson, O. Halecki and 
R. Dyboski. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xvi, 630. $7.50. 

To satisfy the long-felt need of a complete and authoritative treatment of 
Polish history a two-volume work was projected late in 1936 by Professor 
Harold Temperley of Cambridge. In 1939, however, the contributors in 
Poland were cut off from communication with the editors in England. Only 
the later history of Poland, which had already been prepared, could be offered 
for publication. 

The book follows closely the plan of its predecessors in the Cambridge 
History Series. There is no attempt to present hitherto unknown facts, nor 
to give novel interpretations to known events. The purpose is rather to 
present in concise and brief form what is already known of the political, 
diplomatic, economic and intellectual history of Poland since 1697. 

The work divides itself naturally into three sections, the decline, the 
servitude and the rebirth of Poland. The first portion opens with the accession 
of the Saxon kings to the throne of Germany and traces the constant loss of 
Polish power and prestige. Two dominant causes are given for the decline: 
the destructive, anarchistic power of the wealthy land-owning class, and the 
constant interference of Russian rulers in the attempts to correct abuses in 
the Polish constitution. 

For the period 1697-1795 valuable chapters deal with social life before 
the partitions (Professor W. J. Rose), Polish literature in the eighteenth 
century (Professor W. Borowy), and eighteenth-century Polish art (Pro- 
fessor Wladislaus Tatarkiewicz). 

The second section deals with Polish national life in the period of subjection 
to foreign powers. Emphasis is placed on the attempted germanization of 
Prussian Poland by economic and cultural methods, and the hardships of the 
Polish population under Russian rule. This is contrasted with the benevolent 
Austrian rule over Galicia where the Polish population enjoyed some measure 
of autonomy and self-government. The chapters by W. J. Rose on Napoleon 
and Poland, and his treatments of Russian and Prussian Poland stand out 
as perhaps the best in the whole book. ‘The contributions of Dr. A. P. 
Coleman on the Great Emigration and on Poland under Alexander II are 
also worthy of note. 

The rebirth of Poland forms the concluding section of the work. It deals 
mainly with the questions arising after 1918—administration, party strife 
and the accession of Jozef Pilsudski to power. Of special interest is the 
chapter by Professor S. Kutrzeba of the University of Cracow on the struggles 
for the frontiers in the years 1919 to 1923—the protracted negotiations with 
Czecho-Slovakia over Teschen with Germany over Upper Silesia and the 
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Polish Corridor, with Lithuania over Vilno and finally the war with Soviet 
Russia over the eastern boundaries of Poland. 

Except for Dr. Dyboski’s chapter on “Literature, Art and Learning in 
Poland Since 1863,” the book contains no bibliography. Nevertheless, this 
is not a book for a novice seeking information on Polish history. A general 
knowledge of European history and particularly of diplomatic relations 
amongst the various nations is assumed as background. The period from 1697 
to 1792, when the alliances of Europe were changing rapidly, presents an 
endless and bewildering mass of names, dates and treaties, with very little 
attempt to correlate them. 

There is, perhaps, too great emphasis on domestic history to the detriment 
of important foreign influences. For example, the insurrections of 1830 and 
1863 are treated mainly as purely domestic affairs. England and France are 
mentioned briefly in connection with the two uprisings but the complicated 
international diplomacy of the interested countries is glossed over. ‘The 
great faith placed by the Poles in foreign aid is not properly emphasized, 
while the closer ties between Prussia and Russia which resulted from Bis- 
marck’s aid and sympathy to Russia in putting down the insurrection of 1863 
are entirely ignored. 

Paderewski’s work in the United States, France and in the first years of 
the Republic is mentioned; but the great work of this eminent patriot surely 
merits a more detailed treatment in a history of Poland than is here accorded 
him. On the whole, however, the contributions of these twenty-one scholars, 
experts in their respective fields, form the basis of a learned and definitive 


work, 
Fordham University. ANTHONY CZAJKOWSKI. 


A History oF Ukraine. By Michael Hrushevsky. Edited by O. J. Fred- 
eriksen. Preface by George Vernadsky. Published for the Ukrainian 
National Association. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xix, 629. $4.00. 

We are living today in a period when the idea of nationality, having pene- 
trated deeply into the consciousness of the masses, is threatening the balance 
and peace of the world with a new revolutionary zeal. Being one of the 
principal products of eighteenth-century thought, which culminated in the 
American struggle for independence and in the French Revolution, this idea 
was adopted by the liberalism of the nineteenth century as a powerful weapon 
in its fight against political autocracy. In this way liberalism and nationalism 
gave birth to a movement which has since flooded the world, engulfing one 
ethnic group after another without regard to class, profession, politics or 


economics. 
Although at present the idea of nationality is a common denominator for 
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a large part of humanity, it was originally not a spontaneous movement of the 
people but the brain child of intellectuals. Such is also the case of the 
Ukrainians for whose national and political emancipation the late Professor 
Hrushevsky sacrificed not only his outstanding scholarship as a historian but 
also his very life. 

It is difficult to agree with some of the remarks in the Introduction by 
Professor Vernadsky, such as that “both the Ukrainian and the Russian 
peoples had a common period of their political and cultural life at the dawn 
of their respective histories” (p. x). During the so-called “Kievan period” 
of Russian history there were no Russian or Ukrainian peoples properly speak- 
ing. And the very fact that the present “Ukrainian literary language is 
essentially an adaptation of the folk speech to modern requirements” (p. xiii) 
is a confession of its artificiality. A living language formed over a long 
period of political, social and economic development and not a “folk speech” 
or patois is surely an essential prerequisite of a distinct nationality. 

Devotion to a political idea mars the scholarship of the book under review. 
A hatred of Russia and things Russian (consistently called Moscovy and Mos- 
covite) and an attempt to present the history of a geographical region as that 
of a distinct people are at the base of many inconsistencies. Professor 
Hrushevsky takes exception to the theory that the name Rus (from which 
the latinized Russia was derived) was brought by the Varangians or Scandi- 
navians in the middle of the ninth century. This in itself is no novelty since 
some Russian historians have also questioned this theory. Yet to reject the 
theory on the ground that “in Sweden there were no such people, and the 
Swedes themselves were never known by such a name in Ukraine” (p. 43) is 
to forget that the Varangians under Rurik did not come from Sweden but from 
Pomerania, where Rurik’s clan was known under the name of “Ruosti,” from 
which, very possibly, the name of Rus was eventually formed. Nor is it true 
to say that the principality of Moldavia was closely related to the Ukraine 
because of its Slavic culture (p. 144). A look into the works on Rumanian 
history by the late Professor Nicholas Iorga would dispel any doubts on this 
subject. 

As to the emphasis on the role of the “Ukrainian people” in the history of 
the “Borderland” (which is the translation of the word Ukraine) throughout 
the period from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century, Professor Hrush- 
evsky would seem to reveal the futility of his thesis in the following candid 


admissions : 


The common people did not suffer any more under Tatar sovereignty than they 
had under their own princes and nobles (p. 107)....The common people were not at 
all interested [in an uprising against Lithuania for the purpose of creating an in- 
dependent Ukrainian state in the sixteenth century], and no one knew how to arouse 
them, for no one understood them (p. 143)....Khmelnitsky [the supposedly great 
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Ukrainian hero of the seventeenth century] had looked upon the Ukrainian people 
merely as a tool to be used in gaining special privileges for the Kozak Host (p. 283). 
It should be noted that the work is published with funds supplied by the 


Ukrainian National Association. 
University of Maryland. Leoniw I. STRAKHOVSKY. 


OUTLINES OF RussIAN CuLtureE. By P. N. Miliukoff. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. Three parts. Pp. xi, 220; 130; 159. 
$5.00 the set. 

Mr. Miliukoff’s work gives a detailed history of Russian culture from the 
very beginning to approximately 1930, the development of the last few years 
being examined in short Postscripta, by Professor M. Karpovich of Harvard. 
The historical approach permits the reader to gain a fair understanding of 
the elements involved in the complicated amalgamation process which is, at 
least partly, liberating Russian culture from the elements imposed during 
the years of wholesale Communism (1917-34). 

In the field of the history of culture, the existence of conflicting schools of 
thought is almost inevitable. It is well known that, in regard to Russian 
history, since the thirties of the nineteenth century, two schools have existed : 
that of the Slavophiles who consider Russia as a cultural world apart from 
Western Europe, and that of the Westerners who assume that Russia is a 
member of the great family of European nations. Whereas the Slavophile 
school has been partly revived by Spengler and Toynbee, as well as by a 
brilliant trend among Russian scholars in exile, the so-called Eurasians, Mr. 
Miliukoff quite decidedly belongs to the Westerners. His general conception 
of the advance of Russian culture is as follows. 

During the period of Christianization in the late tenth century, Russia 
received European culture in a rather unfortunate form—that represented by 
the decaying Byzantine Empire. On that basis, Russia gradually developed 
a national variety of European culture, as every nation does; the process of 
nationalization was accelerated by the conquest of Byzantium by Latins (thir- 
teenth century) and the conquest of Russia by Mongols, both events interrupt- 
ing the normal interactions with Byzantium. In later centuries, significant 
Western influences have taken place which still further increased the gulf 
between the Byzantine foundation and the Russian superstructure. The 
climax of national development was reached in the sixteenth century. Then, 
in the seventeenth century, came a Byzantine reaction: Russian departures 
from the Byzantine original were condemned, and a partial restoration took 
place, especially in the fields of religion, architecture and icon painting. The 
Petrinian reform (early eighteenth century) signified a reaction against the 
belated Byzantinism and an accelerated movement in the direction of the 
European culture community. In a number of detailed studies, Mr. Miliukoft 
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shows that imitation of Western patterns was never too servile and that, 
about the end of the nineteenth century, significant culture movements in 
Russia were synchronous or even preceded analogous movements in Western 
Europe: culturally, Russia had reentered the family of European nations. 

The causes of the Revolution and of the Communist features adopted by 
it are not studied by Mr. Miliukoff, since these causes have been much more 
political and social than cultural. But he has paid great attention to the 
inarticulate movements of Russian culture during the first decade of Com- 
munist rule when the government tried to enforce the transformation of Rus- 
sian culture into an international culture. 

The value of the book is, however, not so much in its generalizations as 
in its detailed accounts of the individual phases of evolution in the selected 
fields of religion, architecture, painting, and music. It offers the careful reader 
a good understanding of the cultural values which are at stake on the battle- 
fields of Russia. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


TuHeEIR NAME Is Pius. Portraits of Five Great Modern Popes. By Lillian 
Browne-Olf. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1941. Pp. xv, 382. 
$3.00. 

Mrs. Browne-Olf’s idea of writing brief biographies of Pius VI, Pius 
VII, Pius IX, Pius X, and Pius XI was a happy one. The result is a 
readable volume which can almost be regarded as a history of the Papacy 
during the modern period. Except for the pontificates of Gregory XVI, 
Leo XIII, and Benedict XV, nearly all the ground is covered. Moreover 
throughout the book the writer is more interested in the office than in the 
person. 

Unfortunately, defects and errors are by no means lacking. The proof- 
reading has been none too carefully done: Pomba for Pombal and St. Tur- 
bido for St. Toribio (both p. 141). At times too a certain incorrectness 
of expression is evident: “diocese of France” (p. 109); “The Constituent 
Assembly, although excommunicated by the Pope, celebrated Solemn High 
Mass at the Church of Ara Coeli” (p. 183). More serious lapses are also 
met. On p. 15 we read that “Augsburg . . . had been visited by another 
Pontiff, Leo IX, seven hundred and thirty years before Luther converted 
the city to his creed.” Since St. Leo IX was sovereign pontiff from 1049 
to 1054, we have Luther perverting Augsburg at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Another instance occurs on p. 187 where we read: “It was while 
he was in exile at Gaeta that Pius IX defined (later promulgated at Rome) 
the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin.” The 
dogma was of course defined in 1854 and not during the exile at Gaeta. 

Woodstock College. E. A. Ryan. 
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SocIAL AND CULTURAL Dynamics. Volume four. Basic problems, prin- 
ciples and methods. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. New York: American Book 
Company, 1941. Pp. xvi, 804. $6.00. 

With the publication of the fourth volume of Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
Sorokin’s opus magnum has been achieved. In the first three volumes which 
appeared in 1937, he challenged sociologists and historians with an original 
and comprehensive theory of social change, based on overwhelming empirical 
evidence. This theory, summarized in The Crisis of Our Age (THOUGHT, 
December, 1941, pp. 610-12), can be formulated as follows: Culture, “all 
that is created or modified by the activities of the interacting human beings,” 
fluctuates between two polar types: ideational culture, the central theme 
of which is belief in suprasensory reality, and sensate culture, the central 
theme of which is belief in sense reality as ultimate reality; a harmonious 
fusion of the two basic types gives rise to the type of idealistic culture repre- 
sented, in the history of the Western World, by the Greek culture of the 
Golden Age and by medieval culture at its climax; a disharmonious combina- 
tion of elements borrowed from the two basic types is expressed in various 
cultural types forming Mixed Culture. 

A sociologist of the neo-positivist school would have been satisfied with 
such findings (assuming that he could have reached them). His interest 
stops when he has established a formula describing how things change, and 
any deeper investigation is rejected by him as “speculative.” Sorokin is not 
satisfied. After establishing how culture changes, he wants to know why. 
The present volume is devoted to this quest of causes. 

In order to understand why a thing changes in a given particular manner, 
it is necessary to understand the nature of the changing thing. Consequently 
the first part of the work is devoted to a study of the sociocultural system 
and its properties. In Sorokin’s opinion, three elements are essential: mean- 
ings, vehicles, and human agents. The fundamental element is meanings, or 
ideas, which become systems when mentally integrated by at least one human 
being; such “pure meaningful systems” become part of sociocultural reality 
when they are objectified through empirical vehicles, such as speech, writing, 
gestures, monuments, and the like; the system is fully socialized when it 
finds its human agents and is accepted, used and operated by others than 
the creator. 

Insofar as vehicles are involved, the ‘integration of a cultural system is 
causal-functional; but insofar as meanings are involved, the integration is 
logical (of which aesthetic integration is a variety). Therefore, a purely 
causal-functional study of sociocultural phenomena is impossible: the two 
aspects of the sociocultural system must be constantly kept in mind. 
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Cultural systems form hierarchies: a simple system composed of a few 
meanings enters as a part into a higher system, and this into a still higher, 
and so forth. However, the total culture of an area is never completely 
integrated: there are always larger or smaller compartments which are out- 
side of the integrated “‘super-system” of a given total culture. 

This super-system, in Sorokin’s opinion, is composed of five main cultural 
systems, namely, language, science, religion, fine arts and ethics (consisting 
of the sub-systems of law and morals); in addition, there are secondary 
systems composed of individual elements of the main systems; among them, 
the philosophical, political and economic systems are usually but (according 
to Sorokin) wrongly ascribed the rank of main or autonomous systems. 

Each system (and also each sub-system) integrated into a given super- 
system may assume different types; it may be ideational, or sensate, or ideal- 
istic, or correspond to the type of mixed culture. The empirical evidence 
of the first three volumes is interpreted in the fourth to establish the propo- 
sition that the types assumed by the main systems composing a super-system 
are interdependent: if we know that, in a given culture, art is sensate, we 
may expect that the systems of science, or ethics, are also of the sensate type. 

However, “from the moment of its emergence, any sociocultural system 
is a self-directing unit which bears in itself the reason for its change and has 
a margin of autonomy from all the forces external to it.” The combination 
of this partial autonomy with the tendency of the individual phases of the 
total culture towards integration into a meaningful super-system makes the 
sociocultural process extremely complicated and almost unpredictable. But, 
on the other hand, this combination permits one to explain why culture 
changes in the manner described by Sorokin. Change belongs to the very 
nature of culture. But “for an enormous number of sociocultural systems 
in process, the number of fundamental possibilities, as to new forms which 
the system can assume, is limited.” Thus, for instance, there are only five 
thinkable solutions of the problem of ultimate reality, two of which (skeptic- 
ism and criticism) are negative and “can hardly serve as a basis for a long- 
existing integrated culture.” Hence, whenever one of the possible “limits” 
has been reached, a reversal of the trend may be postulated; the development 
can neither stop nor advance in the former direction. 

A system of thought so comprehensive and ambitious as that of Sorokin 
cannot be adequately criticized in a short review. The following remarks 
are more of the nature of questions than of objections. 

Sorokin recognizes that two cultures integrated around the same central 
theme are not at all identical. Since all main systems composing it depend 
on the central theme, does not this lack of identity mean that any concrete 
sociocultural system comprises at least one additional component which would 
he independent of Sorokin’s central theme? 
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According to Sorokin, elements in culture fluctuate “in togetherness,” and 
they do so because they are integrated into super-systems; those elements 
which do not fluctuate in togetherness are mere ‘“‘congeries”’ and, since there is 
no order in the formation and dissolution of congeries, they cannot be sociologi- 
cally studied. Is there no tautology in these propositions? For, empirically, 
we know that certain elements form systems just because they fluctuate in 
togetherness, and as togetherness is not synchronicity, is not Sorokin’s theory 
rather an evasion than a solution of the difficult problem of the lag in the 
fluctuation of some elements behind the others? And if it is impossible to 
study the fluctuations of congeries using the logico-meaningful method, is 
there no room for the application of the causal-functional method ? 

This leads to a further remark. In the first three volumes, causal- 
functional and logico-meaningful relations between social and cultural pheno- 
mena were ascribed distinct existence, and the use of the two methods was 
advocated. In the fourth volume, both relations appear to be merely two 
sides of an indivisible relationship which can be separated from one another 
only by means of abstraction. To the present writer, the earlier approach 
seemed to be more promising since it permitted one to use distinct methods 
for the understanding of “constant and necessary relations” between isolated 
aspects of social phenomena, and for the study of the integration of parts into 
the whole of concrete and complex social structures and processes. 

Even if actual weaknesses correspond to these questions, Sorokin’s achieve- 
ment is tremendous. He has provided sociology with a frame of reference 
which is actually meaningful, which permits us not only to describe, but to 
understand social reality. Even those who disagree with Sorokin will be 
unable to write about sociocultural phenomena in general and about social 
and cultural change in particular without referring to, and being stimulated 
by, Sorokin’s work. Besides the fundamental ideas summarized above, the 
present volume contains an almost incredible amount of information and 
discussion relating to the problems of invention, culture diffusion and 
accommodation, as well as to the problems of the patterns, rhythms and the 
tempo of social and cultural change. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 





THE Heresy oF NATIONAL SociALisM. By Irene Marinoff. London: 

Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 1941. Pp. 159. 3s. 

In this little handbook of the Present Problem Series, Miss Marinoft 
develops the familiar thesis that National Socialism is not merely a political 
system but a new religion with its own creed and forms of worship, and its 
approach to the problems of the world. Hitler himself said that his move- 
ment would prosper only if it succeeded in arousing in the hearts of its 
adherents the sacred belief in a new Weltanschauung. 
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A concise summary of the conditions in post-war Germany shows the need 
that was felt for political rehabilitation, economic recovery and spiritual 
security. Hitler’s criticism of other leaders was designed to influence not the 
educated but the masses; his politics was to crush all opposition and to unite all 
power in the State in himself; his popularity came from his attacks on the 
Jews who were made to personify all the evils and weaknesses in Republican 
Germany, and his promises to revise the hated Versailles Treaty; and his 
success came from the fact that he had a simple and intelligible solution to 
offer which appealed to the lowest instincts. 

The means employed by the Nazis to achieve control are reviewed—the 
dissolution of all opposing political parties, trade unions, teacher associations, 
and rival youth groups. Education, propaganda and undermining of the law 
were the tools of totalitarianism, which was created to be the framework for 
the fundamental ideal of race supremacy. The sense of supefiority created 
by the heresy of racism was the secret of the Nazi appeal to the masses. In 
analyzing the Nazi control of education, Miss Marinoff is at her best. 
Demonstrating the conditions in pre-war and post-war education, she points 
out the weaknesses which led to Hitler’s reaction. The characteristic product 
of the German secondary-school education was an over intellectualized and 
extremely critical person, lacking a definite outlook on life and sadly deficient 
in character training. Hitler went to the other extreme to make training of 
the body most important, character training next, and training of the mind 
last. The review of German education is the most valuable portion of this 
work, since it is here that the evils of the Nazi heresy become increasingly 
evident. All German education now suffers from the distortions of every 
branch of learning to fit the racial theory. 

National Socialist policies eventually conflicted with the Church. Prot- 
estantism suffered grievously because of internal weakness, but a significant 
gain has been the purging of its nationalism by persecution. Catholicism was 
strong in that the attacks had to come from without, but it too has been 
badly hampered. Both Protestants and Catholics in Germany as well as the 
rest of the world are anxiously awaiting the outcome of the struggle which 
will decide whether Europe is to turn to its old Christian traditions or to 
the New Order of pagan worship of the State. 

Miss Marinoff writes simply and without hysteria. Her observations on 
German education come from first hand experience, and her statements are 
well documented. As a brief survey it is well worth reading, and a useful 
bibliography is given. The author gives two alternatives for Germany— 
Christianity or National Socialism. However, one wonders why she passes 
over another possibility—that of a defeated Germany subject to Russia. 
Fordham University. Joun V. ConnorTon. 
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PHASES OF AMERICAN CULTURE. Edited by Rev. Clarence E. Sloane, S.J. 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Holy Cross College Press, 1942. Pp. 83. 
This little volume contains, besides the Presidential address, four papers 

selected from the material presented at the 18th annual convention of the 

Jesuit Philosophical Association of the Eastern States, held at Georgetown 

University in September, 1941. As the editor says, these five papers open “‘to 

view the notions which contributed to the foundation and upbuilding of what 

we consider the best in our American way of life, as well as the forces which 
threaten to destroy it.” 

This is a timely volume, coming at a moment when the very pressure of 
events is forcing thoughtful men to take stock of their most cherished beliefs. 
Hitherto the world could be depended upon to muddle through somehow, 
while the elite indulged their taste for dry cynicism and academic nihilism. 
But times have changed and the world is now menaced on all sides by the 
most destructive forces. The effect has been sobering. Men are now in a 
mood for soul-searching and they are turning to their cultural past for an 
answer to the question, exactly what kind of culture is it that we must save? 
In helping them find the answer this little book will perform an important 
service. 

Following upon a vigorous address by Father Stephen F. McNamee, the 
four papers present us with sharply defined theses, pointedly and interestingly 
developed. The first of them, by Father Parsons, on the Philosophical Factors 
in the Integration of American Culture contains a fresh and challenging point 
of view. It is his contention that Catholics today can be much more appre- 
ciative of the old American culture than modern unbelieving secularists, 
because it was, after all “a recognizably Christian culture.” Father Parsons’ 
thesis is certainly a most attractive one and should be developed farther. 

The second paper, by Father Burke, on The Founding Fathers and the 
Bill of Rights, 1791-1941, is also a fine contribution. His exposition of the 
dangers besetting our civil liberties, especially as regards freedom of religion, 
is well reasoned and factually grounded. It deserves the careful study of all 
to whom this freedom is most basic and most precious. As he puts it, “One 
hundred and fifty years gives us in many respects reasons to rejoice; it must 
not make us apathetic about ideas that can eat away our hard-won liberties.” 

Father Guthrie’s paper, American Philosophical Past and Present, is a 
clear and most useful exposition of the “dialectical movement” of American 
thought. While he presents us with a rather depressing picture, as he him- 
self acknowledges, he does end, however, on a hopeful note, for he tells us 
that in the American character there is “a remarkable fund of common sense 
which leaves it open to and, I may add, unprotected against the wholesome 
sanity of the philosophia perennis.” 

This reviewer was especially pleased with Father Guthrie’s praise of 
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Jonathan Edwards as “an uterly sincere and talented religious thinker” and 
as “one of the greatest thinkers the new world has produced.” Only too 
often we have dismissed Jonathan Edwards with an indulgent smile because 
of having read somewhere that he assiduously stoked the fires of hell and 
struck terror into simple hearts with his minatory sermons. Edwards had 
brooded too often on God’s love and wisdom to remain pent up within the 
walls of strict Calvinism and his great intellectual power was bound to carry 
him far beyond its cramping confines. 

Father Ford’s fine paper on The Fundamentals of Holmes’ Juristic 
Philosophy is an exposition of the skepticism and nihilism which have eaten 
their way so deeply into American life, particularly on its ethico-legal side. 
Today, when skepticism and nihilism have reached such monstrous propor- 
tions in totalitarianism, it is startling to find them stated, in muted academic 
form, by one who has been called “the greatest judge of the English-speaking 
world.” No wonder William James, who was out of sympathy with the 
cynical elements of Holmes’ thought, found him “composed of at least two 
and a half distinct human beings.”’ Following Father Ford’s account, we 
learn that for Holmes there were no absolute rights, legal or moral, and, 
of course, no absolute truth. Even relative truth has value only insofar as 
it has force behind it. One cannot help musing that perhaps Holmes in- 
herited his iconoclastic mind from his father whose hatred of Calvinist dogma 
knew no bounds. Perhaps, too, he was tricked by his all-dominating desire 
to think things rather than words and by his ill-grounded realism. At any 
rate, just as his father took delight in turning Calvinism against itself, so 
did he likewise with his own doctrine; for he laid it down as a fundamental 
rule that ‘““No generalization is wholly true, not even this one.” 

Fordham University. RoBERT POLLOCK. 


New Liserties FoR Oxtp. By Carl L. Becker. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 

University Press. Pp. xvii, 181. $2.00. 

The six essays comprising this collection, the first of which gives the volume 
its name, were originally published during the period 1936-1941. The first 
essay is a rather verbose discussion of liberal and communist ideologies. In 
the opinion of the author, these are “different formulations of the modern 
doctrine of progress, which is itself scarcely more than a secularization of the 
Christian doctrine of salvation” (p. 42). With this statement many will 
disagree. The second essay, “Loving Peace and Waging War,” was written 
in 1937 when attacks upon war and the war spirit were the order of the day. 
At that time he could write: “Never has the art of war attained such per- 
fection in mass butchery as in our time; yet never have men been so generally 
and so acutely aware that the practice of the art is diabolical” (p. 46). The 
sovereignty of the State receives questioning attention, as does the work of 
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Grotius. It is made very clear that the latter placed few real barriers in the 
way of warmongers of any age, since almost anyone desirous of starting a 
war could justify it by maintaining it was for defense, or for the recovery of 
property unjustly taken, or for the righting of a wrong. Those three reasons 
could cover practically any situation. The point is further stressed, for- 
tunately, that war is not an effective means whereby the interests of one people 
can be promoted at the expense of another group, since “property has become 
so intangible, the economic structure so internationally integrated, that the 
more ruthless the war, the more surely victors and vanquished alike are de- 
feated” (p. 63). The author concludes, however, that since “war is com- 
monly regarded as a valid means of promoting national interest no one nation 
can always promote its interest by refusing to fight” (p. 73). 

Perhaps the most unacceptable statements of the volume are those found 
in the essays, “Some Generalities That Still Glitter.” Tiring of his role as 
philosopher, and occasionally as historian, the author becomes a physical sci- 
entist, dealing with man as an evolutionary product. Hence, “For good or ill, 
we must think of the world not as a creation but as a self-conditioned becom- 
ing. For good or ill, we must think of man as part of that becoming, an 
animal organism which has slowly emerged, without instructions or creden- 
tials, from a universe as unaware of him as of itself, and as indifferent to his 
fate as to its own” (Pp. 131-132). There is much more of this type of un- 
scientific, unhistorical and unphilosophical verbosity in the book. 

The dislike which the author has for religion in general is made clear in 
the final essay, “The Old Disorders in Europe.” In it he associates as a 
matter of course consorship and theology, torture and religious orthodoxy. 
All the essays make clear that we should not have in mind any fixed principles 
of right and wrong, since no such distinctions were ever made by a power 
superior to this world. Man is simply an accidental form of life, owing noth- 
ing to any creative act. His mind is “an integral part of the animal organism 

. . and we admit it, and we should admit it gladly” (p. 148). Violence is 
condemned, although it is not easy to see why it is wrong, since there is no 
right and there is no wrong. In a world devoid of any fixed standards, no 
action can be considered as being wrong; at worst it can be only socially 
unacceptable to certain groups. This book presents in a scholarly way the 
materialism now prevalent in American education. 

Loyola University, Chicago. Pau KIntkgry. 





Tue History AND MEANING OF THE TERM SociAt Justice. By Leo W. 


Shields. Notre Dame University, 1941. Pp. 81. 
This is a doctoral dissertation closely written in philosophical style by a 
writer who gives entire credit for his interest in Thomism to Dr. Adler. 
Chapter II, documented from St. Thomas and Aristotle, treats the Nature 
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of Justice, the Kinds of Justice (jus naturale, jus gentium and jus positivum) 
and particularly the idea of Legal Justice in its relation to other virtues. 
Here we have a rather detailed description of the notion that “egal justice 
regulates actions toward the social whole by its parts: its subject is a person 
whether in public or private capacity and its object is the common good.” 
The chapter concludes with a discussion of Thomistic politics: 


In contemporary conditions it is necessary to contrast the Thomist conception of 
the common good with the totalitarian view of the state from which it could not be 
any farther removed....The key to the Thomistic conception of society is provided 
by the doctrine that neither a private man nor the whole of society is allowed to 
punish an innocent person. Why? Because an innocent man has done no injury to 
the common good. Not the will of a tyrant, but the perfection of human mortality, 
constitutes the common end of nations. 


Chapter III deals with the use of the term Social Justice by writers 
(mostly ecclesiastical and more particularly the German Jesuits) in the field 
of moral philosophy, its development and use by the Popes in the Encyclicals 
and by more modern secular writers. The author quotes several dozen mean- 
ings for the term. Half a dozen of these explanations state that the expression 
social justice is often used to mean legal and/or distributive justice but ought 
to be revised to mean legal justice only. Among the references, we note the 
definition of Tanquerey: “Social Justice, as here understood, is that by which 
the citizens are ordered to society and society is ordered to the citizens, for 
the promotion of the common good. It can be of three kinds: legal, dis- 
tributive and vindicative.” As a final interpretation of the passages treated, 
the author writes: “If what is characteristic of an act of social justice is 
that it is done for the common good, then it is the same as legal justice, no 
matter how many kinds of virtues it uses.” Quoting eight passages from 
Quadragesimo Anno, in which the term appears, he adds: 


The first two passages suggest that social justice commands distribution: from 
them several writers have inferred that it includes distributive justice....Neverthe- 
less I think that the meaning of legal justice makes the best sense in these passages 
simply because other meanings tend to be contradictory. 


It is probable that this reasoning is responsible for his omission of Mon- 
signor Ryan’s Distributive Justice from his list of references, since he quotes 
him, with approval, on his definition of social justice. 

In a final chapter marked Conclusion, the author writes: “Without in- 
tending to slavishly copy the terminology of the encyclicals, we ought to 
approve the precise use of the term social justice.” In Part B, dealing with 
the Value of the Idea, is introduced what seems to this reviewer to be an 
entirely new train of thought, centering around certain more or less modern 
political ideas. Within a very few pages Dr. Shields discusses T. H. Green, 
Leon Bourgeois, Charles Gide, Leon Duguit, G. Gurvitch, W. Y. Elliott, 
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D. Lloyd George and F. A. Hermens. The last two paragraphs of this 
section would seem to require considerable elaboration for a clear under- 
standing of their meaning: 


Furthermore many Catholic writers, surrendering to the influence described in 
Chapter II, offered social solutions as mechanical and unreal as those of the Utopian 
socialists. In seeking to adapt guild organizations to the economic and _ political 
conditions of modern society they ignored the most serious problems of contemporary 
social life: economic efficiency and political unity. Artificial guild organizations 
would destroy the entire life of our productive methods. The system of vocation 
representation proposed by many has been the tool of fascist governments, and in 
parliamentary democracy could only be the source of political disruption, by forcing 
on to the legislative level the economic divisions which at the worst in functioning 
democracy can be adjusted in the unofficial process of lobby and pressure politics. 

The Catholic message of social justice is written in sharp relief against this back- 
ground of individualist thought in all its forms—romantic, rationalistic, humanitarian, 
totalitarian. It is the key to the reintegration of social life that must be inspired by 
Christian faith and charity and supported by grace. But it is a key to which even 
this pagan society can turn if it is shown how. The realization of the idea of social 
justice is the unity of social peace. 


Part C is concerned with the Value of the Thing. We can agree with his 
hopeful, almost wistful, conclusion: ‘““The present crisis is a War of Suc- 
cession. The virtues that a man needs to live virtuously under a tyranny 
are more heroic than moderns have. But it may be that social justice prac- 
ticed now, under the guidance of prudence, will avert one tyranny and 
establish a community less pregnable to others.”’ 

Georgetown University. ANDREW J. Kress. 


Correspondence 


FATHER FEENEY ON Mr. ADLER 


EDITOR: For the sake of the many readers of THOUGHT I should like to 
comment on a reference made to Mr. Mortimer J. Adler in an article entitled 
“The Metaphysics of Chesterton,” which appeared in the March issue (p. 
34). I shall quote the reference: “Curiosity, if thorough enough, will make 
a fairly good logician (e.g. Mr. Mortimer Adler).” 

In the first place, one might gather the idea that Mr. Adler is nothing but 
a logician. This is false and is refuted by What Man has Made of Man, St. 
Thomas and the Gentiles, and How to Read a Book, all works of Mr. Adler. 
In the second place, one might be led, in considering the logical activity of 
Mr. Adler, to rate him as merely “fairly good.”’ This, too, is erroneous and 
is refuted by Art and Prudence, A Dialectic of Morals, and The Problem of 
Species, again works of Mr. Adler. 

Boston, Mass. Epwarp F. SAUNDERS. 





